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TANDING tn almost the centre of 
Helen Gould's white dressing table in 
her boudoir and seeming oddly out of 

place among the silver-topped toilet pieces, 
@ young lady friend of hers saw one of 
those little iron penny savings banks, such 
as the children of the less wealthy com- 
monly have. 

“Why do you dismgure your dresser In 
this fashion?'’ asked the friend. Miss 
Gould looked at her questioner with a mild 
expression of reproach, ‘ That," said she, 
for my babies. It's just one of those 
ordinary little Fresh-Air Fund boxes. I 
have pennies sometimes to save, and why 
shouldn't my babies profit by them?” 

“You dear thing!’’ said the girl, who, as 
so00n as she got home, impetuously had a 
five-dollar bill changed into pennies, which 
she forwarded to Miss Gould with the fol- 
lowing note: 

“Dear Miss Gould: Here are 500 pennies. 
Pray fill the box and spare your dresser." 

She hasn't yet been reproved for her im- 
pertinence. Possibly Miss Gould was able 
to find reason for excusing and for- 
giving it a 
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Wu Ting Fang, who was a guest at a 
recent wedding in Washington, was ap- 
proached after the by the best 
man and jocularly asked to go over to the 
young and pronounce a Chinese 
parental blessing. The obliging Wu im- 
mediately complied. Placing his hands on 
the blushing bride and shaking groom, he 
said: 

‘**May every new year bless you with a 
man child offspring until they shall num- 
ber twenty-five in all. May these twenty- 
five man-children offspring present you 
with twenty-five times twenty-five grand- 
children, and may these grandchildren—”’ 

It is said that the little bride grew hys- 
terical about this time, and the best man 
made another request to Wu—this time to 
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William C. Whitney occasionaily finds 
time to tell a story. His latest is about 
a young frequenter of the race track in 
whom he took some little interest. After 
working steadily for some months, this 
chap took his savings to Saratoga and at 
the outset of the race meeting started in 
to get all the bookmakers’ money. Luck 
was against him, and after two or, three 
days of plunging with indifferent success 
he found his capital sadly reduced. Then 
he took a turn at roulette and lost about 
all he had left. 

“On the following morning,” 
Whitney, “I found the chap sitting in 
one of the spring houses, where one may 
drink all the water he chooses for 5 cents. 
At noon when I stepped in he was still 
there. There he sat at the same table 
when, with a party of friends I stepped in 
to get a mineral water night cap,in the 
late evening. Jokingly I asked him if he'd 
been there all day. 

“* Yes, Sir, I have,’ was his reply. *‘ And 
concluded this is the only game I can beat 
up here." 


says Mr. 
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Justice Jerome sat in his room, adjoining 
the Court of Special Sessions, the other 
afternoon. Between cigarette puffs he was 
parrying the questions of a half dozen 
very inquisitive reporters, when the tele- 
phone bell began ringing vigorously. 

In the absence of his clerk and secretary 
the Justice thought it not beneath his dig- 
nity to play telephone boy, and this is the 
one-sided conversation that convulsed the 
newspaper men with laughter: 

“This is Justice Jerome. What do you 
want?" A short pause. 

“No, it is not the clerk; it is the Justice 
himscif. What do you want Spit it out. 

“Humph! Not the Justice, you say? 
Well, I was when I got out of bed this 
morning and looked in the glass. I guess 
I haven't changed my identity since then. 
You want the Justice, you say? Well, you 
have him—now fire away. 

“Oh, you say, you know the Jus- 
tice well and that this isn’t his voice? 
Well, who the d— am I, then? Some 
fresh office boy, eh? Well, I can't waste 
any more time on you.” And up went the 
receiver with a bang. 

“I suppose I ought to have that fellow, 
whoever he is, arrested for contempt in 
calling the Court a liar and a fresh office 
bey,’ said the Judge, with mock dignity, 
as he resumed his interrupted conversation 
with the reporters. 
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“ Bird 8. Coler is a wonder to all us old 
Brooklynites,"” said a man who was born 
on Brooklyn Heights and knows all the 
borough's families’ root and branch. “ We 
haven't yet gotten over our astonishment 
at his rise. He has violated every tradi- 
tion of a man of prominence. He wasn't 
born poor; yet hé hadn’t a rich father. He 

.was never bad or obstreperous as a boy; 
gor yet was he preternaturally good. He 
was a commonplace youngster who 
was hardly noticed in his class. He Just 
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passed his examinations along with a dozen 
Others, and I don’t believe a boy of his 
time remembers anything striking about 
his schooldays. Should he become a figure 
in National politics it will be almost im- 
possible for the historian-biographer to col- 
lect stories of his boyhood. Should he suc- 
ceed, however, they will surely be differ- 
ent from all others when they are written, 
for Brooklyn folk can't remember another 
boy of this town grown famous about 
whose boyhood there was so little to tell.” 
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Judge William Yost of Greenville, Ky., 
who is a candidate for the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals, is of the biggest men in 
the State, physically at least, for he stands 
6 feet 5 inches in his stockings, and has a 
pair of shoulders like these of a profes- 
sional prizefighter. The Judge is a great 
joker, and when in this city recently a boot- 
black called out “ Shine, Sir!"' the Judge 
looked at him vacantly, pretending to be 
deaf and dumb. After several 
sign language he understood. He leaned 
against a building, and the went 
work. Another bootblack appeared, 
the one at work said: 

‘ Youse needn't stop; dis is all mine 

“Sh-h! He'll hear yer,” whispered 
other. 

“I'm gettin’ five a shoe 
was the other's reply in a loud voice. The 
second boy looked so astonished at his 
friend's boldness that the latter laughed 
and said: 

“Say, yer chump, 
See?’’ 

The other boy, who had been looking 
with all his eyes at the giant, blurted out 
in a loud tone of admiration: ‘“ Say, he's 
a big, ugly lookin’ divil, ain't he?" 

This was too much for the Judge, and he 
broke into a laugh. The boys looked for 
an instant at him, and then fled down the 
Street, leaving the Judge with but one shoe 
polished to look for another bootblack to 
make equally presentable the other 
** scow.”” 
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Richard Mansfield recently sent the fol- 
lowing letter to an aspiring young play- 
wright who had submitted to the actor a 
closely-written manuscript play of an un- 
usual length: 

My Dear Young Man: 

Iam quite sure that any one who could accom- 
plish so extraordinary a piece of penmanship as 
the inclosed must have a letter in his pocket 
somewhere addressed to posterity. I advise you 
to deliver It at once. 

In reply he received the following: 

“ Posterity.”’ (Richard Mansfiecid.) 

Following your esteemed advice, I again send 
to posterity my manuscript. 

Mansfield was so amused that he ts said 
to be quite laboriously at work reading the 
once rejected manuscript. 
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Mrs. George Keppel, the present central 
figure at Newport, is a tall, rather strongly 
built woman in the thirties. She has a 
rather dull, white complexion, fine large, 
dark eyes and beautiful dark hair, although 
not a pronounced brunette. Her walk is a 
very graceful one, her carriage is dignified, 
and her voice is the softly modulated one 
of the cultured English woman of to-day. 
She is of course always beautifully gowned, 
and it said first came into notice in 
English society as one of the best-dressed 
of women. She does not compare, however, 
as a beauty with either Mrs. Langtry, the 
Countess of Warwick, or the Princess Hen- 
ry of Pless. Mrs. Keppel takes her New- 
port hospitalities very passively, and those 
who have tried to draw her out as to her 
opinion of America and the Americans, and 
especially of Newport and the Newporters, 
have sigrially failed. She gives one the im- 
pression of being a close observer and stu- 
dent of people and conditions, but possess- 
ing singular reserve and discretion. She 
and her husband, who has now lived in 
America nearly two years, are much sought 
after in Newport, for it is generally be- 
lieved there that to stand well with them, 
especially with Mrs. Keppel, means an en- 
tree to and a good position in English so- 
ciety if such should be desired in the near 
future. 
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Late letters from Homburg would seem 
to indicate that King Edward, who has 
been enjoying his annual Summer siesta 
there, has returned to a devotion of his 
earlier days. He has been walking much 
of late with Miss Margie Chandob-Pole, 
who has also been a frequent guest at his 
own little dinners and dinners given by 
others where the King has been present. 
Mrs. George Batten, the “April Grand- 
mother,” as she is prettily called, for the 
reason that she is the youngest grandmoth- 
er in English society, and who is one of 
the prettiest and most charming of women, 
has also been favored with the King’s so- 
eclety of late. A Mrs. Gilbert King, an 
American, who has been entertaining con- 
siderably at Homburg during the past 
month, has not been generally identified 
a She was Miss Nornie Barry of this 
. and married Theodore Gilbert King of 
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Providence, R. I, who inherited a large 
fortune from his father, a wealthy cotton 
broker, about 1880. The couple have been 
living abroad for nearly twenty years 
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Justice James A. Blanchard 
preme Court was recently made the vic- 
tim of his own kindness. The Justice had 
an unusually large panel of jurors before 
him, and he was very liberal in excusing 
those who did not want to serve. He at 
once won golden opinions from such as 
made their excuses. Many of them did 
not know his name and when they passed 
out of the court room they said to the 
attendant: 

“Who is that nice Justice?” 

“That's Justice Truax,'’ was the answer 

“Why didn’t you tell the excused jurors 
the correct name of the Justice presiding?” 
the court officer was asked. 

“You said he, “Justice Blanchard 
is only an appointee, and he will probably 
be up for election this fall. He doesn't 
belong to my political party, and I couldn't 
afford to give him the credit of being such 
an accommodating Justice, Justice Truax 
is just as good. He belongs to my party 
his term does not expire until 110, 
1 could not be accused of lying to influence 
s In his favor." 
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if Maude Adams was ever seen more in 
the character of her simple, girl- 
like self than the day last arrived in 
Hoboken from her trip abroad, I never 
heard of the occasion,” said a fellow-trav- 
eler. She was met at the pier by her 
mother, who brought her some fresh fruit 
from the country place where Miss Adams 
was to spend the remainder of her vaca- 
tion. On the pier she stood in an obscure 
corner, leaning against a derrick. In one 
hand she held an apple and in the other a 
pear, and, girl-like, first she took a bite of 
the apple and then a bite of the pear, and 
at times a half bite of each, so as to get 
the flavors of both fruits together. There 
she stood, all unconscious of being the cen- 
tre of attraction, while between mouthfuls 
she watched with great, wondering eyes 
the operations that those confounded Cus- 
toms Inspectors were performing on her 
trunks and valises.” 
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Capt. Charley Barr, the skipper the 
champion yacht Columbia, is the exception 
to the old sailorman's rule that “ nothing 
but blue eyes ever makes a sailor."" Capt. 
Barr, who ts dark unto swarthiness, has a 
pair of keen black eyes, that have landed 
the Columbia to windward of her rivals 
about every time she tried to get that ad- 
vantageous position. Recently, when asked 
how he managed to land his boat to wind- 
ward with such surprising regularity, Capt. 
Barr said: 

“That's an easy trick. My jockeying be- 
gins long before the other boat is in sight. 
I get out first. I know from where the 
other fellow is going to come, and I knew 
approximately the starting line—what more 
does any man want? I get to windward of 
where my opponent must appear, and after 
that, no matter to where I sail, that last 
dive for the line is in my mind, and I 
simply keep to windward. And any man 
that cannot keep to windward with the 
Columbia needs to learn his business all 
over again.”’ 
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In these days of cup defender races and 
trial races there is probably not a more 
delighted man in all New York than E. D. 
Morgan, the manager of the champion Co- 
lumbia. Never in the history of the cup has 
the champion ever made a similar splendid 
showing against the new candidate for 
honors, and the success of the wonderful 
Columbia is in no small manner due to 
the work of Mr. Morgan. Withal, no more 
generous victor ever stood beside the Cap- 
tain of a cup yacht. Whenever the Columbia 
crossed the line a winner, glasses could al- 
ways discern Mr. Morgan standing, tall 
and erect, beside his skipper, and as the 
sereeching of whistles announced the vic- 
tory the manager invariably faced the 
judges’ boat, saluted by raising his cap, and 
then turned to attend te business. Never 
did the Columbia hang about the finish as 
if to gloat over a victory. She would cross 
the line amid a bedlam of whistles, round 
the stakeboat, and down or up went a sail 
set for the run home, which was made with- 
out a head on the yacht being turned back- 
ward, and at the same businesslike speed 
that marked the Columbia when ina “ race 
for keeps,’ or, indeed, whenever seen un- 
der sail. 
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Sir Thomas Lipton is most regardful for 
the feelings of others. No better example 
of this trait of the popular yachtsman 
could be found tham the day when the 
Shamrock I. went oft om hep first spin. 
After the trial, the: prees boat Unique was 
about to make for the side of the Erin, 
when it was seen that a launch was put- 
ting off from that handsome steam yacht. 
Glasses revealed the fact that Sir Thomas 
himself was in the launch. The little ves- 
sell headed for the press tug and presently 
Sir Thomas stepped over the rail of the 
tug. 

“I thought it was easier for one to move 
than“te move about-a party of twenty,” 
said Sir Thomas, shaking hands with old 
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acquaintances had made when here on 
his last ‘mug hunt."' Then, turning to the 

“bunch” of reporters, he added: “ Now 
fire away, gentlemen, and may your work 
never be harder." 

Incidentally, !t may remarked that 
there is hardly a yachting reporter in New 
York who would be if Sir 
Thomas took that cup him—a 
rare compliment to the of Lord 
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sah, youse can't 
This table is 
party of eight."’ 

The man addressed was Mr “the 
march king.” He had come over from 
Manhattan Beach with his party 

“Why, I engaged this table,’ said Sousa, 

a smile and a “‘don't-you-know-me?’ 

The waiter did not. Then the proprie- 

was called. He said that a Mr. Sofa had 

zed the table and that Mr. Sofa was 
entitled to it and not Mr. Sousa. 

“Of course, you can have the table,” he 
finally said, “but if Mr. Sofa comes with 
his party you will have to wait.” 

Sousa smiled and ushered his party irto 
the dining room. But how the telephone 
had happened to tangle Sousa’'s name into 
Sofa has not yet been explained. 
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Passengers on the Northern Pacific coast 
train arriving in St. Paul the other day 
were much interested in the manoeuvres of 
a gallant gentleman of portly build, heavily 
laden with baggage, and heading for the 
walting room of the station. The baggage 
belonged to two New York ladies return- 
ing from a tour of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, 

About twenty-five miles north of St. Paul 
the gentleman had bearded the train to 
find the car crowded and ladies com- 
plaining that the men of West were 
rude. The gentleman stood the aisle. 
Two of acquaintances the portly 
gentlernan who heard the remark gave up 
their seats to the aggrieved tourists. When 
the train arrived at St. Paui the ladies 
gathered about them their several pieces 
of baggage, altogether too many for their 
combined efforts to manage. The portly 
man offered his services. Taking two large 
grips in each hand he worked his way 
through the crowd to the waiting room, 
while many of his acquaintances looked on 
in amusement. After depositing the lug- 
gage In one of the seats their courier was 
about to bow himself away, when one of 
the ladies asked to whom it was that 
they were indebted for such a kind service. 

Samuel R. Van Sant, the f 
this State, Madam," replied the portly man, 
“T am pleased to be given the opportunity 
to redeem the Western man in your estima- 
tion. You see, out here our men 
busy earning their living that in the 
eral hustie they occasionally step on 
neighbor's toes." 

The Governor was almost out of the 
ing before the ladies had recovered breath. 
Then the older one said: 

“ Gracious! Mary, but we would be a long 
time in New York before we would have 
our luggage carried by the Geverucr of the 
State."’ 
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Alexander W. Drake, art editor The 
Century, a great collector of Russian brass 
utensils and tinted glass botties, has an- 
other even more remarkabie collection that 
has in great measure escaped notice. It 
has but comparatively few pieces, but these 
are extraordinary in nearly every case 
They are ship mode!s, some of them nearly 
six feet long, and as many feet high, com- 
piete in every detail, showing with great 
exactness many a school of naval urchitect- 
ure and maritime accomplishment. Apropos 
of Mr. Drake's ubiquity in brass collecting, 
smaller collectors have about ceased to 
haunt the old brass shops of the east side. 
Whenever they discovered in some far 
distant, dirty corner a stunning example 
and asked the squalid Hittie Russian pro- 
frietor to sell, his invariable reply is; “ Dat 
eea not te sell. I am polishing heem for 
Misser Drake.” 
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Proctor, the sculptor, tells of an cneounter 
with a truly Dickenslan female during a vo- 
journ in London. She was the true “ Mrs, 
Raddle” of Lant Street; but since Mr. 
Proctor was in the babit of more or tess 
paying his rent she wae Bob Sawyer's 
“Mrs Raddle” in good humer. 

Mr. Proctor is a late sleeper. It had been 
his habit to secure the services of some 
“ trusty " te keep up a racket in the morn- 
ing Ull be waa compelled tc get out of bed 
in order to secure pemaee. The soulpior gut 
himself inte “ Charsbers and ft fett ta 
“Mrs. Raddie " to see 
morning. She 








ence, that after she had awakened him, Mr. 
Proctor was im the habit of turning over 
and going to sleep again; so she changed 
her method. One morning Proctor heard 
her coll, in addition to her usual fusillade 
upon the door: 

* Show a leg, Bir, show a leg.” 

He was compelled to get up and meet the 
peremptory demand, He planted his foot 
just without the door; there was a femi- 
nine, staccato shriek and & hurrying of foot- 
steps down the hall. The door was closed 
and Mr. Proctor went about his toilet. 

” After a time this female appeared at the 
door with the breakfast service. She staod 
with the tray in her hands and made a pe- 
ecullar, squat courtesy before him, and 
dropping her eyes, remarked, deprecatively: 

“Ho! Mr. Proetor! If honly yerd a ‘ad 
on a stockin’, ye knauw!”" 

This formula never varied while the sculp- 
tor occupied the “ Chambers,” 
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Heinrich Conreid, manager of the Irving 
Place Theatre, who recently crossed the 
Atlantic for the eighty-first time, was 
graduated as a full-fledged poker player on 
the last trip of the Friederich der Grosse. 

“Day for day I had sat by the hour 
watching the play of several New York- 
ers, all of whom were plunging heavily in 
the course of the ‘ Little American Game,’ " 
said Mr. Conreid. “1 hesitate to mention 
the names of the players, as all are well 
known; one or two are conspicuous as 
church members, and one of them has a 
wife prominent in an anti-gambling society, 
I had watehed the game for some time 
when I decidef to try it. It was no small 
price to pay for knowledge, but I stuck 
until I thought it time to quit. Next day 
1 showed up again, but, ‘Conreid, your 
money is no good here; you are too easy,’ 
said one of the players. I told them I 
wanted to learn the game and was willing 
to pay for it, but would thank them for a 
little information, as they were all such 
experts, 1 got the pointers, and when we 
quit that evening I was far ahead of my 
losings of the day before. 

“*Now, didn't we tell 
asked one of my teachers. 

“*VYes, I guess you did,’ I replied, ‘ but 
T didn't any of the advice gave 
me. Last night the steward advised me to 
‘play the man’ and not the cards. That 
worked so well that I had no time to try 
your suggestions.’ 1 think I can now con- 
sider myself a full-fledged poker player, 
and on my next trip abroad, unless I am 
mistaken, I'll) make fur fly in the smoking 
room." 
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When Mrs. Carrie Nation walked 
the Bowery at Coney Island and was con- 
fronted with a sign, “The Demon of Drink,” 
she thought her long quest was ended end 
reached for her hatchet Great was her 
disappointment on learning that the afore- 
said “demon” was a colored man who 
gulped down four gations of water without 
stopping and then converted himself into 
a sort of human geyser. 
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It was while “Jack Haverty's fortunes 
were on the wane and the once great man- 
ager was feeling the change in the tide of 
hie affair that Eugene Field wrote the 
poem beginning “ Jack Haverly, Jack Hav- 
erly, I winder where you are.” Haverly 
was in New York at the time. Before a 
copy of the poem reached him by mail, a 
friend rushed into his office and exclaimed: 
* Jack, Gene Field has written a poem 
about you It's great Read it," and he 
handed the verses to the manager. Huverly 
read it slowly and carefully. 
“What do think of if?” 
friend 
Haverly 
it is over 
* What's 
friend. 
“Why,” replied 
ried all my life 
to have inscribed on my 
has not written merely a 
written my epitaph 


you asked the 


replied solemnly: ‘“ Thank God 


over?" anxiously inquired the 
Haverly, ‘I have 
what | should 
tombstone 
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has 
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John F. Melntyre, for many an 
Assistant District Attorney and who in that 
capacity tried nearly 600 murder 
was walking along Nassau Street the other 
day when a burly lIrishwoman up 
to him and endeavored to grasp his hand. 

“The top o’ ther mornin’ to ye, Mr. Me- 
Intyre,”’ she purred in her rich brogue. 

“ Pardon me, but you have the 
ine, Madam," rejoined the lawyer 

“Come, now, Mr. Mcintyre, dear, come 
now, didn't ye send me old man to jail for 
life for manslaughter, an’ good fer ye. 
"Twas a foine job." 
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years 
cases, 
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Jefferson De Angelis 
he thinks he is really smart. 
ternoon he walked up to a Manhattan 
Beach policeman and asked: 

“What is the difference between a police- 
man and a dumb man?" 

“I give it up.” 

“Why, one is 
is never heard." 

Later he met 
party of actors 
them: 

“Say, what.is the best asylum for trage- 
dians?" 

Of course they all gave it up. 

“Why, a retired Hamlet, of course." 

“Joe Miller!’ shouted the party in ¢lorns, 
and the crestfallen comedian retired from 
business for the day. 
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B. P. Sharp of Brooklyn, who runs a hotel 
at Sharon Springs during the Summer, 
asked one of his country friends to cal) on 
him at the Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn, one 
mornirg recently. The farmer did not put 
in an appearance until late in the afternoon 
and Mr. Sharp asked how he came to be so 
late. 

“Well, you sec,’ said the countryman, 
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“TI thought if I waited at the entrance to 
the Brooklyn Bridge I would be sure to see 
you in the crowd as you came across.” 
“ And how long did you wait?” asked Mr. 
Sharp. 
“Most 
granger. 


four hours,” sadly replied the 
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Both Weber and Fields of the comical 
comedy team have made it a rule never to 
rehearse with the rest of the company lest 
some of their jokes should become public 
before the first performance. When it is 
necessary to rehearse with others of the 
principals in scenes in which they appear, 
the dialogue is whispered. Edgar Smith, 
the lbrettist,. was watching one of the 
final rebearsals the other day and tipioed 
up near the stage where the comedians 
with Sam Bernard were going solemuly 
through lines that have since been laughed 
heartily over. The auditerlum was dark, 
but the comedians saw the figure groping 
in the darkness and immediately ceased 
their stage conversetion, Mr. Weber called 
te Juan Mitchell, the stage manager, and 
asked him to find out who was in the 
theatre. 

*1t's Smith," he called, after discovering 
the Hbrettist. 

The author of the dialogue which the 
comedians were rehearsing laughed heart- 
ily. 

“ What do you think I'm trying to do?" 
he asked. “ Steal some of my own lines?" 
® ¢@ @ 

“ Filipinos are excessively fond of music, 
and want it on all possible occasions,’ said 
Major Frank Keck, “As they are not ac- 
quainted with the words or sentiments as- 
sociated with some American airs, the se- 
lections made on oceasion are ludicrously 
funny. One day 1 saw a funeral proces- 
sion coming from a cathedral heading for 
the cemetery, and with the inevitable brass 
band leading the mourners. And the band 
wag playing ‘ There'll be a hot time in the 

old town to-night!’ " 
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Anna Held occupied a box during the 
first night of the Rogers Brothers’ reeccnt 
production. During the watermelon scene 
she leaned forward and applauded so 
thusiastically that a friend in the box 
quired whether she considered the show as 
good as all that. 

“Ah-h,” said 
heavenward, 

Doubtless the 
ishing,’ but who knows? 
termelon scene 


en- 


Anna, rolling her eves 
* eet r-r-ravenous! "' 

actress meant to say “‘rav- 
This was a wa- 


ees 
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Harry Ralston, who is identified with Col. 
Dady of Brooklyn, like all men who play 
politics seriously, M apt to be deliberate, 
and this story he tells will bear out the as- 
sertion, “The other day while 1 was 
standing on an “ L" station platform, I no 
tieed clear beside a bulletin 
board, and written in a bold hand, this line 
‘Why Just then @ train 
and | stepped aboard wondering 
what kind of a mind the person who had 
written it possessed Just the same, | 
couldn't get the sentence out of my 
and it actually bothered me so much that 
I was on the verge of writing to some 
newspaper inquiring for knowledge on the 
subject. Fortunately I happened back to 
the same station. The line wae still there, 
but in the meantime some who surely 
has a brilliant mind, had made an addition, 
so that it now read: 

““*“Why is a goat nearly? 

“* Because is all but.’ 

* @ @ 

While in the Catskills this Summer 
Falk, the photographer, and his wife 
stepped into a rural “studio to have their 
pictures taken. The artist posed them as 
awkardly and stiffly as * artists * 
usually do, and stepped aside to get a plate 
As he turned to make the picture he was 
discomfited to find the pose of the sitters 
changed completely, Mg. Falk explaining 
that he thought the new more effect- 
ive. Then he told who he was, and the 
gawky ‘artist’ drawled out: 

“When you shifted IL kinder suspicioned 
you was runnin’ a photograph gallery 
som eres,” 


on a space 


$a goat nearty’’ 


head 


one, 


Ren 


Such 
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Superintendent William T. Hornaday 
the New York Zoologica! Park, the 
faced litle man with the pointed black beard 
often seen by visitors to the new menage- 
rie in Bronx Park, distinguished himself 
as a naturalist before he was twenty years 
old by shooting the first spetimen of a 
true crocodile known to be captured in 
Florida waters. Asked which of all the 
animals under his charge he liked most, 
he said: 

“Those that come nearest to man. I 
could sit by the hour talking to poor Has- 
san with his swollen jaw, and positively 
sympathizing with him in his sufferings 
Any one who associated much with these 
orang-outangs and learned their ways 
and all they tried to teil you would do the 
same, Next to these manlike animals I! 
think I prefer the bears and antelope, Ani- 
mals can tell you a heap of things, The 
trouble is, not that they are stupid 
to talk, but that we are too stupid to un- 
derstand.” 


sO 


too 


eo @ ¢ 
The Newport season just closing has been 
less prolific than usual this year of bright 
sayings or cleyer mots. Even in that 
and restless-minded society,” 
Eliot Gregory calls it, which makes New- 
port a Summer habitat, there is always 
a residuum of mentally alert men and wo- 
men, who are apt to perpetrate during the 
season u certain number of bright sayings 
at the expense of the foibles of their fel- 
lows. Two new palaces on Bellevue Ave- 
nue, one of which was completed and 
thrown open at a great ball ten days ago, 
and the other, which is still unfinished, 
stand in close proximity. Their respective 
owners have made targe fortunes in the 
last few years through the appreciation in 


cuous us 
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value of the stock of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railread, of which they are 
large holders, So the two structures have 
received the nicknames respectively of 
“ Atchison preferred" and “‘ Atchison com- 
mon."" 

@®?® 

Commissioner of Charities John W. Keller 
occasionally likes to have a bet on a goed 
horse. A young friend who had been losing 
met him the other day and said: 

“Commissioner, | want a sure tip. IT must 
have some money, so tell me how 1 can 
make it." 

In a mysterious way the Commissioner 
drew his friend aside and whispered: “Do 
you really want an absolutely sure way to 
make money? It’s the only “lead-pipe cinch’ 
{ know of.” 

“Yes,"" whispered the friend. 

“Then go and get a job in the United 
States Mint." 

® @ @ 

Not very long ago Lillian Russell, actress, 
received in her dressing room back of the 
stage an enormous bouquet of red roses. 
Concealed among the flowers was a note in 
which the writer said: “If you will take 
dinner with me to-morrow please wear one 
of the flowers in your hat on leaving the 
theatre,"’ 

It happened that Miss Russell's admirer 
was & pet aversion of hers, so she con- 
trived a scheme that resulted in his utter 
discomfiture. Each chorus girl in the com- 
pany received a rose and some instructions, 
and when the admirer posted himself oppo- 
site the stage door later in the evening he 
saw pass in review before him twenty or 
more heavily veiled women, every one of 
them with a red blossom in her hat. 

Not long ago James Wakely was asked 
to lend himself to an flustrated interview 
for a sensational New York daily, and to 
give an acegunt of ‘ one day in a gambler's 
life," 

“ IT don't care myself,” said Wakely, “ but 
that a man is a gambler doesn't prevent 
him from having a family, and while you 
may not think it—a gambler's family has 
feclings just the same as if he made a 
living by hoecing potatoes, so 1 can’t do tt.” 

The late Augustin Daly had in his em- 
ployment a man who always addressed him 
& note, periodically, asking for an ad- 
vance of money. This note was invariably 
answered by a most abusive letter, in 
most insulting terms, and threatening in- 
discharge if the was 
and inclosing a for 


al- 


offense 


check 


ever 
the 
money. 

At regular intervals of about three 
months the man invariably made the same 
request, with the same results, always, 
however, getting a check intlosed And 
thus it continued until Mr. Daly's death. 
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“ Assistant Secretary Hackett,” 
woman from his native town, ‘ 
found a fitting opportunity to nourish his 
ambitious His activity in the 
controversy is un- 
derstood by those who know him. The son 
of ‘ Tiptoe’ Hackett, is a shrewd man. He 
Was a shrewd boy, not popular, but quite 
of inspiring in his young. fellow- 
townsmen a feeling of respect, grudgingly 
icknowledged, but unequivocal. 

How like his aunt, * Pigeon’ 
he is. too, in his persistence. She loved a 
naval officer, and he married her, finally 
after she had followed him about the earth 
till sh® was a gray-haired She 
was a type of the family per- 

unremitting quest advance- 
moved them all.”’ 
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One of the most novel reasons for noml- 
naling a man: fer Mayor of the Greater 
New York on the Tammany ticket 
given by an East Side politician yesterday. 
He said: ‘ 

“Im for Judge Giegerich for Mayor 
up Avenue A in ‘Pat’ Keenan's district any 
pleasant afternoon and will the 
learned Justice of the Supreme Court 
wheeling a baby carriage with a pretty 
child in it He is a happy father. The 
people all know him along the and 
it is a continual of ‘How are you, 
Judge?’ I tell you the people of the East 
Side respect Justice Giegerich 
can win the of 
win votes.” 


was 


Go 


you see 


route 
case 
and a man 
who 
can 


respect those people 
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“Tom " Foley. who is contesting the lead- 
ership of the Second Assembly District 
with “ Pat" Divver, has a string of pen- 
sioners, not worthy or deserving men, but 
men who have foisted themselves upon his 
good nature and by sordid perseverance 
compelled him to feel himself under obliga- 
tions'to satisfy their wants. 

These men, five in number, them- 
selves at various corners along Centre 
Street, Franklin Street and Park 
Row, every evening just as Mr. Foley is 
gving home from his saloon opposite the 
Criminal Court Building, and await him 
with open palm. To each of these men for 
years past Mr. Foley 


post 


between 


has given a sil- 
any other denomination of coin 
would be spurned, so strong has the habit 
grown of receiving the silver bit—and it is 
likely that he will have to continue to do so 
for many years to come. 

® ¢@ @ 

Maurice B. Blumenthal, who for many 
years has had the task of whipping the 
Tammany spellbinders into line for the Fall 
campaign, is now cars under in a task of 
great magnitude, namely, preparing lucid 
and iridescent periods of eloquence with 
which his cart-tail orators are expected to 
meet all the anti-Tiger issues 

The other day a friend met Mr. Blumen- 
thal on Broadway and saluted. The young 
weaver of rainbows and forger of campaign 
thunderbolts loosened up in a dazed sort of 
way as if suddenly roused from a night- 
mare. Then, to the amazement of his (riend, 
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he gesticulated wildly and delivered him- 
self of the following: 

“TI tell you this rabid reform is the bane 
of democratic principles and threatens the 
very foundation of our social system. It 
will arraign every man against his neigh- 
bor, breed the meanest of suspicions, and 
lead the young to think that there is‘ no 
purity or virtue in mankind. Now, use that 
as your opening, then suddenly divert to 
the prosperity of the city under Tammany 
rule; follow that up with a dig at the trusts, 
(but don’t mentton ice,) speak sneeringly of 
a kid-glove régime in which millionaires’ 
sons will occupy all the public posts that 
should go to feed the families of poorer? and 
worthier men, and wind up with a corus- 
cating blaze of promises.” 

Suddenly Mr. Blumenthal awoke to the 
consciousness of his friend’s presence and 
the laugh was on him. 

@®¢@¢ 

Maurice F. Holtahan, President of ti 
Board of Public Improvements, is a great 
etickler for official etiquette, and particu- 
larly so with reference to correspondence 
on public matters. He abhors the abbrevia- 
tions In common use in addressing public 
officials. Others do not share in this feel 
ing. So most of the official communications 
come to him addressed “ Prest. Bd. of Pub 
{mps.”" One such document puts the usually 
good-tempered President in a bad humor 
for the rest of the day. 

¢¢e 

That fad of going with head uncovered, 
which has prevailed among the younger 
people of both sexes during the past three 
Summers along the Atlantic seaboard, 
waned somewhat this Summer. There are 
only two of the original band of young 
men who started the fad at Newport, Hollis 
Hunnewell and James B. Stokes, who still 
follow it, and their deeply tanned faces 
make them conspicuous. Stokes, whose 
hair is thin, has long rejoiced in the so- 
briquet of “ Mahogany" Stokes, and pre- 
sents a most anomalous sight on rainy 
nights when he walks around ir his dress 
sult, hatless, but carrying an umbrella. 


Society and the Newspapers. 


HE question of Just how much news 
 t paper whether of “ puffing” 

or the reverse, benefits the social as- 
pirations of, say, some new beauty ambi- 
tious to win a place In fashionable society, 
and through it to accomplish a brilliant or 
is still an open one. A 
way in which 


notice, 


wealthy marriage, 
good deal depends upon the 
the and how it reads. 
Unul recently no new girl, no matter 
how beautiful or clever, whose family or 
people were not known in or to fashionable 
New York society, could secure a really 
good entrée to that without the 
approval of a certain old and conservative 
element to which, of all things, newspaper 
abhorrent. 

changed conditions of New 
York social life, however, which has given 
the regulation of society to a certain set 
of restiess-minded and very wealthy young 
matrons their friends, it has become 
possible young women hitherto ua- 
known to gain an entrée and to acquire 
position through initial newspaper notice. 
This is due to the fact that curtosity and 
the desire for novelty are the prevailing 
influences in New York's smartest sovial 
life. Two recent instances that prove the 
statement come to mind in this connec- 
tion 

The application of the term “the new 
beauty to a young, clever and handsome 
woman at Narragansett Pier in the Sum- 
mer of 1806, by the correspondent of a New 
York resulted in the taking 
up of by the daily and weekly 
press ge This aroused curiosity in 
the personality appearance of the 
young woman, and there followed, in turn, 
the introduction to her of a certain young 
Newport society man, his championing of 
her at Newport the next season, and 
afterward her appearance at Mrs. 
Her position gained, she was 
great belle, and three years ago 
made a brilliant match by marrying a 
young Englishman of old family and large 
She is pow presiding over an 
famous English ceuntry place 
About the same time a pretty New Or- 
leans girl, who had been one of the minor 
queens of the Carnival during the preced- 
ing Winter, came North to spend the Sum- 
mer at a well-known resort. A newspa- 
per correspondent sent a notice to his pa- 
per of her ‘beauty and called her “the 
New Orleans Carnival Queen.” This 
aroused curiosity and when she visited the 
Horse Show the next Autumn she was 
the observed of all. More newspaper no- 
awakened wider curiosity, introduc- 
followed, and three years ago she 
popular and wealthy young 
bachelor, and is now one of 
young matrons of the very 
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The beauty and cleverness of the first of 
these women and the sweetness of manner 
and pretty the second, might in 
time have won them recognition, but their 
rapid entrée to and success in New York's 
fashionable society was in each instance 
unquestionably due to the newspaper no- 
tice they received. 


face of 


One Way to Catch Visitors. 


A man whose duties require that most 
of his working hours shall be spent in the 
City Hall says that a friend has just pre- 
sented to him a fine edition of Balzac’s 

There are some forty volumes, 
said the man to whom the gift was 
friend said he would give me 
only one at a time, and that only 
when | cailed to see him at his house. He 
said I never would call upon him, and this 
was the only way he could induce me to 
do it.” 


novels. 
* But, 
made, “my 


volume 
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“Well, you sec,’ said the countryman, 
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HEN the interior decorations of the 
courtroom of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court, at Mali- 

son Square and Twenty-fifth Street, are 
finished and all in place, New York City 
will possess what is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful hall of justice in the world. 
Some of our best decorative minds have 
displayed the wealth of their imaginations 
The finished panels of “ The Justice of the 
Law,” “The Power of the Law,” and 
*“*Wisdom,"’ with accompanying allegorical 
figures, are a delight to the eye and an in- 
epiration to the senses. Their creators 
will be remembered for them. 

But while the Madison Square hall of 
justice owes something to the logical and 
argumentative art of Walker and Blash- 
field, a humbler artist has made himself 
feit in the decoration of the room. He is 
only a police officer, an attendant attached 
to the ceurt, and he bears the plebeian 
name of Brown. He is not a creator—only a 
discoverer and exponent of the Art of the 
Accidental—but his art amuses, delights, 
edifies, and educates long after the eye of 
the visitor has wandered from the art of 
design painted there on the cold canvas of 
the panels Mr. Brown hasn't contented 
himself with mere themes symbolizing 
some progress of justice or broadening of 
the world's increasing purpose His sub- 
Jects have a larger range. They run from 
@ ballet dancer to a Judge, from a butter- 
fly to Richard Croker, and from an ele- 
phant to a portrait of a Dutch lady. But 
with this characterization of the art of 
Brown it were well to come to a statement 
of what it actually is. 

Such space of the courtroom walls as is 
not occupied by pictures and the oaken 
furniture of justite is covered with panels 
or slabs of Siena marble of a _ peculiar 
brown-gray and . mottled appearance. 
Through it run what are apparently veins 
of iron. These red Hines have curious 
twistings and turnings. In setting the 
panels side by side some effort was made 
to produce the effect of symmetry by 
matching and joining the lines or veins of 
fron. Thus, if one panel of marble has 
the lines of a semi-ellipse upon it, one 
with lines symmetrically opposed has been 
Placed next to it. This is the bagis and 
raison d'étre of the art of Brown. He ex- 
pioits it In something after this fashion. 


The visitor has been shown the decorative 
beauties of the courtroom and building by 
the well-informed Brown. He is a trifle 
weary of Justice flanked by Peace, Plenty 
assisting the Needy, and Labor and Mercy 
hailing Justice, but he is still politely en- 
thusiastic as becomes the good American 
who knows his Europe. 


“ You are interested in art? asks Brown, 
innocently. 

“Oh, much,"’ returns the visitor. “ Art 
alone realizes the innate sense of expecta- 
tion.” 

Brown doesn't understand this, not be- 
ing up on introspective psychology, but he 
plows bravely ahead. 

“Then I'll show you some art,” he volun- 
teers. 

Quickly and eagerly he leads the visitor 
to the northeastern corner of the room, 
where there is a portrait of Justice Van 
Brunt. 

“Very good,” 
enthusiasm. 

“ That isn’t it," says Brown, a trifle dis- 
gusted. “ Look!" 

His hand points to the blank marble of 
the wall just east of the portrait. The 
visitor looks. 

“TI see nothing,” 
fearfully into Brown's face. 
used to this, 

“You see those matched lines in the 
marble? You see those mottled expanses? 
You see the different tints of the one color 
running into each other? Well, look at 
them now and tell me what you see.” 

The visitor looks again. Then, interested, 
he looks long. 

“ By Jove,” he exclaims, “ that's a horse 
and a rider. He is dressed in cowboy 
fashion. By all the gods, he’s a rough rid- 
er. It's Roosevelt.” 

All languor is now gone from his face. 
Closely he examines the lines. Their out- 
.ward curving and their shape make them 
a pair of legs. Other lines, with a shading 
of tints beneath, make a horse under the 
rider. A mottled expanse above in the 
marble, with two circles, shows the upper 
part of the body and the eyeglasses. 

“Look just below the horse’s body,” 
commands Brown. 

Beneath the visitor sees a kangaroo 
ready to lea». It is all accidental, and due 
to the combination of the matched lines 
and the mottled and particolored surface 
of the marble, but it is very real. Guide 
and visitor pass to the next pair of matched 
marble panels. Above a bearded Turk, 
sitting om a horse in Oriental, fashion, 
ecreuches a cartoonist's Tammany tger, 
ready to spring. 

Next on the eastern wall are the painted 
decorative panels which Brown passes by 
as being inferior to his art. 

“The highest art is that of the acci- 
dental,’’ he says, dogmatically. 

“It would seem so,” answers the visitor. 
Directly to the south of the last of the 
three panels Brown halts again. The vis- 
itor catches a glimpse of this last. A fe- 
male figure typifying Law stands 


says the visitor without 


he exclaims, looking 
But Brown Is 


wrasse EO 


with a naked sword. A legend underneath 
tells him that it is drawn in behalf of ap- 
peal. Nothing seems opposed to the sword. 

“Where's Law's antagonist?"’ demands 
the visitor. 

Brown points to the marble wall to the 
south of the panel, ‘* There,”’ he answers. 

The visitor looks, and as usual at first 
Sees nothing. His imagination, together 
with his eye, must become accustomed 
the novel work as each accidental picture 
is reached. For a moment he stares, Then 
a mist swims in his eye and the picture re- 
solves itself. Mounted upon an elephant 
and charging directly upon the 
sword of law the visitor sees a bearded, 
turbaned Asiatic. Closely behind the 
phant and gayly skipping to the charge 
upon Law comes a swarm of women 


to 


ele- 


opposing | 


last few years through the appreciation 





dressed in the scanty skirts of the ballet. | 


Leading the way for the elephant, with 
head half turned to bark at him, is a large 
dog between whose massive jaws is set a 
magnum of champagne. 

‘* Perfect, perfect,’ exclaims the 
“the only detail lacking the brand 
the champagne.” 

* Here's something that's more befitting 
a court room,’ Brown suggests, pointing to 
the panel next in the line to the south. 

Here the visitor sees instantly, per- 
fect is the chance picture, a typical Eng- 
lish Judge. The Judge stands in an atti 
tude suggesting that he has arisen hur- 
riedly from his bench. His long gown flies 
open in front. The long white hair of his 
wig is plainly visible and he has a droop- 
ing mustache and imperial, snowy white. 
Pince-nez set tightly upon his nose adds to 
his dignity. 

“The only thing that mars the illusion," 
says Brown, ‘‘is that curious breastplate 
there.” 

Across the chest of the Judge an enor- 
mous breastplate with curious heraldic de- 
vices is set. 

“ There's a coat of arms there, 
visitor, 

**Look more closely,” answers his guide. 

* Portrait of a Dutch lady,”’ exclaims the 
visitor, ‘there's the full flat face, the 
high dressed hair, the long neck, and the 
low-cut gown.” 

“ There's still another portrait there that 
a twist of your eye and an effort of your 
imagination will enable you to make out of 
the same lines." 

This Is a trifle difficult for the visitor, 
but he is being schooled in a new art, and 
has made rapid progress. 

‘George Washington, father of his coun- 
try,”’ he says at last. 

“First in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen,’ amends 
Brown. 

On the eastern wall there is now but one 
more pair of matched marble panels, that 
at the extreme southeastern corner of the 
room. ° 

“This panel and collection of the art of 
chance,"" Brown says at this point, “Is 
highly composite in character, there being 
no less than five different and complete 
pictures made from the same lines and 
vari-colored surfaces. You will need some 
help in making it out. Look first high 
up about a third of the distance from the 
ceiling. What do you see?” 

“I see,” says the visitor, “a man on 
top of a church spire, his knees clasping 
the ball of the pole in which the steeple 
ends,” 

“ Right. Now look on the lower part 
of the pole. Follow the line of the legs of 
the man on the steeple down to the feet, 
and then look just below there. The lines 
that make the feet of the steeple man 
make the head of a new figure.” 


“ Yes, yes; 1 see," says the visitor. “It 
is the figure of a big man, a giant, swing- 
ing a heavy hammer above his head. 
He--" 

Brown is disgusted. 

“TI see you're not up on Norwegian 
mythology,”’ he observes. ‘ True, it is the 
figure of a giant with a hammer, but 
we who know are content to call it the 
Norse god Whor, the hammer god.” 

The visitor meekly accepted the explana- 
tion. Brown now takes complete control 
of him. 

“Close your eyes tight,” he commands, 
“blink them hard so as to confuse the 
lines of the god Thor. Now open them 
and look hard at what was once a god—see 
what it has become?” 

“A donkey.” ejaculates the visitor. 

For the gigantic lines of the hammer god 
have become those of a donkey, a donkey 
which has playfully kicked both rear legs 
into the air. Still obedient to the direction 
of Brown the #isitor raises his eyes to the 
small marble panel, just beneath the cefl- 
ing line. Here is an exquisite accidental 
plaque of horses’ heads running for a dis- 
tance of some twenty-five feet, any one of 
which seems to the visitor worthy of Rosa 
Bonheur. There is an apparent gradation 
in the positions of the heads. The first is 
dipped into a drinking trough, the second 
is just raised from it with the water drip- 
ping off, the succeeding ones bring each 
of the heads a little higher until the last 
is entirely erect. 

Brown and his visitor now attack the 
southern wall, passing down the room to- 
ward the western entrance. On this stretch 
of marble the pictures are not crowded so 


visitor, 


is of 


s0 


says the 


| head is shown. 


in 


glass memorial windows in honor of some 
of the late Justices of the Supreme Court 
are set in the wall here. The first are two 
windows on which are the names Fish and 
O’Conor. Between them on a projection is 
set the usual marble slab. This has a per- 
fect representation of a complete suit of 
mail with closed yisor. On the next pro- 
jection is a premier danseuse in complete 
costume. Next a woman in full evening 
dress. 
these, merely noting their presence, 
far they have seen very little of the south- 
ern wall, 

"We are now to enter upon 
more elaborate of our gallery 
chance,"’ says Brown, the fine flush of dis- 
covery warming his cheek. He indicates 
an unusually large panel or rather pair of 
panels, 

“This is one of the most 
exact things in our gallery 
in subject and panoramic 
Joan of Arc.” 

Seated with her back against a rocky 
cliff, looking pensively, almost sadly 
over a valley stretching out deep and far 
below is Joan of Arc. The peasant’s garb 
is to the smallest detail, re- 
sembling closely that of some of the 
known pictures of the French legendary 
heroine. Only the clear cut profile of the 
One hand rests meditatiye- 
This is the best and 
in the whole room, 


about 


pleces 


delicate and 
It is historical 
in treatment— 


out 


reproduced 
best 


ly against her cheek. 
most perfect likeness 
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or doubt the likeness," 
Brown, you have only to twist the lines 
a bit and see what happened to her." 

The visitor “twists "" and sees in an 
stant a cloud of flame about the 
figure. Moving his position a bit he finds 
that the line of flames seems to coll and 
twist in jiving semblance. Another “* twist 
and the rock at the back of the girl has 


vagueness 


of the 


observes 


you 


in- 


| become a pair of white wings attached to 


| 
| 
| 
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her shoulders, while above in the air other | 


winged faces appear. The shud- 


dering, shrinks back. 

‘I can almost hear the 
singing to her in welcome,"’ he says. 

wae rather gruesome to with a 
sensitive imagination,"’ agrees Brown, * but 
my next subject on that next panel Is live- 
lier. This, too, requires a number of twists 
of both the lines and the imagination,” he 
adds, ‘but the result is merrier.” 

Here the 


pears to be a comic opera marriage 
the centre of the stage stands the hero in 


stranger, 


Faust 


is one 


visitor sees at first what ap- 


the short-trouser costume of some Central | 


peasantry. His arms are out- 
to the heroine or bride at the 
who is resting her head upon the 
breast of her father, similarly but more 
soberly clad than the youth. 
turned to her husband-to-be, and she wears 
the short flowered petticoat of light 
mantic opera. At the rear centre stands a 
black-robed priest with several assistants, 
Prayer Books in hand. 
wings and on each side of the clergy are 
the friends of the bride 
their young friends of the chorus. Most 
of the figures are so real that the visitor 
at first denied his guide's assertion that 
the scene was one from an opera. 


“ It's one from real life,"’ he declared. 
“Look at that girl in the last row of 
the chorus,” Brown replied. The visitor 
saw and was convinced. It was no scene 
from real life, for upon that girl's face 
was the true expression of the chorus girl 
“an expression that said: “I am only in 
the last rank of the chorus, but I can sing 


Europe 
stretched 
right, 


ro- 


| that scene better than you, and some day 





you'll be where I am.” 


Obedient to his gulde stil, 
“twisted"’ and saw 
comic opera. It was not a real perform- 
ance this time, but a rehearsal. The cen- 
tre of the stage, which had shifted a bit, 
was occupied this time by no hero, but an 
ordinary stage manager. He was evident- 
ly giving some direction to one of the sing- 
ers. In a half stooping position he was 
pointing to the floor. 


the visitor 


“I know what he’s saying,” said the vis- 
itor; “he’s calling out, ‘ Now, after that 
last bar you walk nine steps to the O. P. 
side before you begin on “ Martha, do not 
leave me,"’ and if you take ten I'll dis- 
charge you.’ ”’ 

This didn't interest Grown. “ Twist,’ he 
said grimly—for they had now acquired u 
vocabulary between themselves that each 
understood. 


The marriage scene and the opera re- 
hearsal passed abruptly away. In their 
stead the visitor saw gray Autumn skies, 
out of which the rain fell. There was a 
long stretch of road visible, on which the 
mud was two feet deep. Through it slow- 
ly rode a stately cavalcade, draped, horse 
and rider, entirely in black. Weapons such 
as were used in the Spanish wars of ro- 
mance, in bad condition, glinted out from 
frayed cloaks. A little to the rear of the 
others rode a man, evidently the leader, 
wrapped closely in his cloak, his doublet 
and hose full of holes which the frayed 
cloak could not conceal. 

“ Return of Spanish grandees from a bat- 
tle with Condé,” said Brown sententiousty. 
“Our next,"’ he continues, “is a marine 
scene,”’ 
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the | 
of | 


} which 


Juide and visitor pass rapidly over | caped 


Thus | 


| his 


| kill 


ij mare. Then, to the amazement of his (riend, 1 do it.” 


ee ) ee 
story about that pict-, 
volunteers Brown. 

you really mean that there is 6 
story, or have you imagined it, just as your 
{magination first called into these 
pictures?" 

“Well, I made it 
“but I'll tell it to you 
figure bending out over 

The 


“There's a tragts 
ure,”’ 
“Do 
being 
up,”” answers Brown, 
Do that 
the cliff there?" 
visitor sees something that had 
him Why, its a woman 
looking down upon him,"’ he exclaims 

* Just Well, the scene Is that of the 
Corsica of the Middle Ages. That accounts 
for the dress of the characters. The 
detta was still in That young cav- 
aller was educated in France Returning 
to his native after a long he 
meets and woos the daughter of the estate 
next to his All is in seeret, as the 
lovers fear the opposition of the girl's 
mother. Finally the girl goes to her moth- 
er—she has no brothers or sisters and is the 
last of her race. Telling her mother of her 
love for the young cavalier, she learns that 
father killed her father, and as she is 
the last of her race, it is her sworn duty to 
him. Then the import 
an oath child and 
the time. 


you see 


es. 
before 


ven- 


force 


isle absence 


done 


she remembers 
had 


hadn't understood at 


of she taken as a 


she 


| Still loving him, she decides to do her duty. 


| She 


| get to the edge of the cliff she 


even | 


| the 


tells him that for mysterious reasons 
he must ride out with her blindfolded. He, 
trusting her implicitly, obeys. When they 
gliding from 
the horse, forces man and steed 
She is to destroy 
turn when she catches sight of 
man-eating shark below there She is 
frozen with horror at the fate of her lover, 
and hasn't thrown herself over yet. 
In a moment more she will do so. But our 
artist, accident, the 


his side on 
over the 
herself in 


brink about 


s0 she 


great has seized upon 


|} most dramatic moment for his picture." 


pensive | 


|} a humorous 


"| linen 


chorus | 


The two } to the next panel. Here is 
little picture. A good house- 
has been hanging out her household 
to dr In anger she is rushing to- 
the dog, who has torn a large sheet 
the line and running off with it, 
picture is another scene 

Down below, on some 
Italian soldier with a car- 
shoulder from which the smoke 
prominence, the 


wife 


ward 
from 
Opposed to 
the 


Stands an 


is 
this 
from 
rocks, 
bine to his 
curls away 


rom 


Above, on a 


| body of a man about to fall into the abyss 


| tastic 


At | 


Her back is | 


; there 


At the rear of the | 


and bridegroom, | 





something more of | 


| throne. 


| painted curtain. 


staggers. His clothing is the fan- 
attire of the bandit 

“ Death of Fra Diavolo, 
jan bandit,"" says Brown 


below, 


the famous Ital- 


On the southern wall there now remains 
but one more picture. A stately King and a 
grinning devil stand near each other watch- 
ing a gorgeous ballet that being per- 
formed in the middle distance. Upon the 
face of the King is disdain, upon that of the 
devil delight 

“We have but four more pictures in our 
gallery,’ says Brown. “I haven't had time 
to study the northern wall yet thoroughly, 
and from what studying [ have done of it 
nothing there. Acci- 
though the lines in the 


is 


appears to be 
dent skipped that, 
marble are there.’ 

Brown now conducts the visitor 
northern end of the western wall. The 
larger part of this wall is covered up by 
the bench and desks of the Judges, which 
reach up in their carved portions to the 
ceiling. Brown sighs. ‘* Too bad, too bad,” 
he murmurs; “ who knows what wonderful 
pictures there may be there?" 

To the north of the bench Brown stops 
and points to the western wall “ That 
first picture there seems to have some 
moral," he observes, ‘“‘but I can't quite 
make it out.” 

A high canopy with tasseis of gold 
stretches over a throne. The scene is a 
stately chamber hung with arms and suits 
of armor. About the throne stand court- 
iers. Behind them are beautiful women 
in big white ruffs. Kneeling on the steps 
that approach the throne is 4 woman with 
a heavy veil twisted about her head. One 
hand clasps that of a little boy standing 
stiffly upright, looking about wonderingly. 
The woman is making a prayer to the 
The visitor looks up to see the 
occupant of the throne, and finds there 
only a grinning donkey seated quietly. At 
his feet, or rather, at the bottom of the 
throne steps, is an empty corset, standing 
upright. 

“ Pathos, humor, 
murmurs the visitor. 

“It may be a corset advertisement,” 
suggests Brown, doubtfully, “ but I must 
give it up.” . 

“The next fs a very modern subject. 
Quite modern, in fact, dealing with a well- 
known New York politician.” 

The visitor sees a good likeness of Rich- 
ard Croker, beard and all, while above 
him a dachshund looks down disdainfully. 
The next panel has a vertical succession 
of long, hideous heads, seen from the back 
and in profile. 

“ Twist,’ observes Brown suddenly. Then 
an elephant with swinging trumpeting 
trunk, directed somewhat in Croker’s direc- 
tion, takes the place of the heads. 

“We close our exhibition with a spec- 
tacular ballet and grand transformation 
scene,"’ concludes Brown, “and for this 
picture I must guide you in your twists.” 

First a numerous ballet dances before a 
Brown now gives explicit 


to the 


satire, and mystery,” 


| directions as to where his guest is to look, 


The visitor sees a high cliff, at whose | 


base the ocean is lapping. Half way be- 
tween the cliff and the sea a gaudy hat 
with a big, waving feather is falling 
through the air. In the sea a horse is vio- 
lently swimming shoreward away from 


what at fipst seems a patch of veined lines | 


and mottled color. 
closely and sees that it is a man-devouring 
shark turned on his back with the body of 
a cavalier in his mouth. Horse and man 


have qxkém ‘ly falien from the cliff above, 


The visitor looks more | 


and the visitor finds that the curtain has 
been drawn up, disclosing other and deeper 
recesses filled with costumed dancers and 
fairies perched on high places. Brown's 
twists put up two other curtains with like 
results. Then he closes. 

“ Curtain’s down; look at the orchestra," 
he commands. “ You never see the or- 
chestra, that is, you don't notice it until 
the drop has fallen,” 

The visitor observes at the edge of the 
panel what appears to be an orchestra. 
The leader has thrown down his baton, and 
is wiping his bald head. 

Politely Brown escorts his visitor to the 
outer door. 

“ Great 


Brown. 
“ Great is Brown,” replies the visitor. 
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is the artist Accident,” says 
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More Soldiers Than Any Other to - 
the War of Independence, 


HE present City of Norwalk, Conn., 
ranks in age as the eleventh colony 
founded in that. New England State, 

and the 260th anniversary of its incor- 
poration will be celebrated during the pres- 
ent week, the ceremonies beginning to-day 
and continuing until Thursday, Sept. 12. 

Most of the early towns founded in Amer- 
fea adopted names reminiscent of Old Eng- 
land. but Norwalk was content with an 
Indian designation, which the Colonial 
records spell in no less than eleven dift- 
ferent ways. What its original significance 
may have been Is unknown, though Roger 
Willlams’s *‘Key" says that words end- 
fing in “ock,” “ uog,”” and “aug " denote 
some kind of fish, and It is certain that 
the Indians feasted on the abundant shell- 
fish ali along the Norwalk shores. So it fs 
probable the flame has some allusion to 
the fish. 

The most con#iderable Indian settlement 
was Naramake, now Wilson's Point, 
where the heaps of shells, graves, and 
arrow heads have been seen within the 
memory of living persons, An herb garden 
was discovered by a local doctor some fifty 
years ago in the vicinity of Naramake, 
which, he declared, contained a remedy for 
evéry ill to which flesh is hetr. 

Roger Ludiow was the first white man 
to appreciate the beautiful, “ diversified 
hills and valleys butting on the sea,"’ com- 
prising what is now the town of Norwalk, 
and, foresecing the desirability of estab- 
lishing a new colony between Fairfield and 
Stamford, he purchased in 1640 all the 
lands lying between the Norwalk and Sau- 
gutuck Rivers, a day's walk into the coun- 
try. The price paid to the Indian sachems, 
Mahackemo, Tomakergo, Tokaneke, Adam, 
and Prosewamenos, was eight fathoms of 
wampum, six coats, ten hatchets, ten hoes, 
ten knives, ten scissors, ten jewsharps, ten 
fathoms ef tobacco, three kettles of six 
hands about, and ten looking glasses. Not 
long afterward Capt. Daniel Partrick, 
famous in the Pequot war, purchased a 
similar tract west of the Norwalk River. 

Practically no attempt was made to set- 
tle these lands until 1650, when thirty 
planters from Hartford, Windsor, and 
Wethersfield, purchased Ludlow'’s rights 
and signed a contract to “set upon the 
plantinge of the sayed Norwalke with all 
convenient speed."" The names signed are 
those of Nathaniel Eli, Rithard Olmstead, 
Rithard Webb, Nathaniel Rithards, Mat- 
thew Marvin, Rithard Seamer, Thomas 
Spencer, Thomas Hales, Nathaniel Ruskoe, 
Isacke Graves, Ralph Keeler, John Hallo- 
way, Edward Church, and John Ruskoe, 
associated with others not named. 

In the Spring of 1650 the colonists estab- 
Ushed themselves in East Norwalk near 
the present railroad station and built a 
meeting house and some log cabins of the 
most primitive description The trees of 
the forest about them furnished the tim- 
ber for their dwellings, the roofs were 
thatched with the sait grass of the imarsh- 
the mortar with which the stone 
chimneys were built was mixed with jiime 
made from the shells heaped by the In- 
dians in their villages. 

Shortly afterward the Partrick lands were 
added the original purchase and in- 
cluded in the township, which was recog- 
nized by the Connecticut Court on Sept. 
11, 1651, in the vote: ** Ordered, That Nor- 
wauke shall bee a Towne, and that they 
provide an inhabitant, according to order, 
who shall seasonably be tendered to take 
the oath of a Constable,"’ 


at 


es, and 


to 


In recognition of Roger Ludlow’s share 
in founding the town a handsome monu- 
ment of Quincy granite was dedicated in 
1S08 at Mast Norwalk, bearing a bas re- 
lief in bronze representing Ludlow treating 
with the Indians. ‘This bas relief has been 
reproduced in blue on a white plate which 
has been made for a souvenir of the 25th 
anniversary celebration. The border cf the 
plate shows old Norwalk scenes, taken 
from prints, surrounded by an ornamental 
border. 

The Norwalk-settlers had no serious dif- 
ficulties with the Indians, and were very 
just in their dealings with the savages, as 
evidenced by the entry in the records of the 
early days, when Mamachrimon ts reim- 
bursed for “bad coats" which had been 
paid him for certain lands. Winnipauke, 
a local sachem, came to love the Zirst min- 
ister, Rev. Thomas Hanford, so much that 
he deeded him tand, calling him in the 
document his *‘ beioved friend."’ There was, 
however, serious apprehension of Indian 
disturbances in 1670-1676, when Connecti- 
cut combined with Massachusetts to uell 
the Peqguots and Narragansetts. Norwalk 
sent its quota of men to the war. In 1676 
the town voted twelve acres of land to each 
of the soldiers in the “Dismal Swamp 
fight,” cight acres to those in the next con- 
siderable service, and four acres to ‘huse 
in the next considerable service, providing 
the lands were possessed and improved 
within a year. 


During the French and Indian wars Col. 
Thomas Fitch, a son of the Governor, com- 
manded Connecticut troops which ic ined 
the British regulars in an _ expedition 
against Ticonderoga and Louisburgh. As 
they marched into Greenbush, where the 
army was quartered, with Col. Fitch at the 
head of his raw-looking regiment, the well- 
equipped regulars looking on, a witty Eng- 
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lishman exclaimed, “So that’s your Yan- 
kee Doodle!" and the sobriquet slung to 
Col. Fitch for the rest of his tife. The 
verses of "Yankee Doodle” had just be- 
come popular at that time, having been 
written by Dr. Schackburgh of the British 
staff apropos of the appearance of the 
continental militia. “Yankee Doodle's” 
Norwalk home is still in existence. 


The old town records are quaint and in- 
teresting, showing a co-operative communi- 
ty working together to subdue the wilder- 
ness. The bounty for killing wolves: ap- 
pears many times. A fine was imposed for 
non-attendance at town meeting, and a 
drum summoned the people to all gather- 
ings. The curfew was rung later on, when 
a bell was obtained for the meeting house, 
“at 9 of ye clock every night." All bust- 
ness of a public nature was transacted be- 
fore that hour. A tithingman kept the 
young people “from playing and unsivill 
behavior in time of public worship." 

The settling of boundaries between Nor- 
walk and her neighbors, Stamford and 
Fairfield, and the location of the meeting 
house, when a new one was proposed, were 
questions of grave importance, which 
aroused much discussion. In the case of 
the two meeting houses bullt before the 
Revolution, when a change of location 
was proposed, the townsmen were so di- 
vided in sentiment they called in a com- 
mittee from outside to arbitrate the mat- 
ter, the town engaging “‘to sit down sat- 
isfied with their determination as to the 
place of its etanding."’ The important re- 
sult of the change, though unforeseen by 
the progressive party, was the establish- 
ment of the centre of population “ up 
town "' away from the original settlement. 
A mill at the “Point of Rocks,” now 
the heart of the city of Norwalk, and a 
bridge across the river close by, were 
the magnets which carried the people of 
the second and third generations away 
from the first site. 


The first minister, the Rev. Thomas 
Hanford, was a leading spirit in town af- 
fairs for forty years, and his estate was 
rated second in amount in the Ust of 
taxpayers. When he came to Norwalk 
in 1656 his salary was “ threescore pounds, 
allowed for the yere insuing, to be paid 
as followeth: 30 pounds in wheat and pease 
and barley at the prices; 4 shillings per 
bushell for wheat and barley, and for pease 
8 shillings per bushell; the other 30 pounds 
to be payed, 8 pounds in (obliterated,) 
and the other 22 pounds is to be payed 
in beefe and vork at the common currint 
prise that it brings, when it is dew.” 


Of course, a schoolmaster was 
almost as soon as a minister, and Mr 
Cornish was chosen “to teach all the 
childring in the towne to lern to Rede and 
Rite In 1678. 


secured 


The remaining vestiges of earliest Nor- 
walk are very few. Most of the ante-rey- 
olutionary buildings were burned during the 
war by Gen. Tryon. A few houses were 
spared, however, which are described in a 
pamphlet published for the Norwalk Chap- 
ter Daughters of the American Revolution 
One of these ts the homestead of Thomas 
Fitch, Colonia! Governor of Connecticut 
from 1754 to 1766, which was partially de- 
stroyed by the fire in 1770, but afterward 
rebuilt. Gov. Fitch's tomb is noticeable in 
the old Down-Town Cemetery ‘at East 
Norwalk, where all the earlier generations 
are buried. The Historical Association has 
recently assumed the care of this 
ground, and they intend to build a wall 
about it with a memorial gateway on 
which will be inscribed the names of the 
founders of Norwalk. 


burial 


With no massacres and no persecutions to 
record, Norwalk was evidently a peaceful 
and thriving agricultural community up to 
the time of the Revolution. There was an 
important carrying trade between Norwalk 
and the West Indies, horses, barrels, and 
agricultural products being the exports, and 
molasses, sugar, and liquors the Imports 
During the Revoiution the people were 
much disturbed by the foraging expeditions 
of the British on Long Island. The Sound 
is only nine or ten miles wide at this point, 
and, encouraged by the Tory inhabitants, 
the enemy levied supplies constantly from 
the Norwalk farms. The hearth fire of a 
Tory living on Wilson's Cove was a useful 
the marauders. When the old 
house was repaired in 1780 a written or- 
der, signed by Gen. Tryon, was found in 
its walls which read: “ Deliver the beef, 
grain, and vegetables previously ordered to 
my commissary.” 

The Norwalk Chapter. D. A. R., 
marked some of the especially 
places with granite bowlders, suitably in- 
scribed. One of these stands on the site 
of the original settlement on East Avenue; 
another is at the Rocks, where a sharp en- 
gagement with British troops took plate on 
July 12, 1779. The Norwalk defenders, com- 
manded by Capt. Stephen Betts, consisting 
of less than fifty Continental regulars and 
a few militia, successfully resisted the in- 
vaders for five hours with the loss of only 
two killed and one wounded. Grumman's 
Hill, on East Avenue, Gen. Tryon’s 
headquarters that day. 

The burning of the town took place as 
the British retreated to their vessels, the 
town's loss in this way being 132 houses, 
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&T barns, 17 shops, 5 vessels tn the harbor, 
22 storehouses, and 4 mills. 

Nathan Hale, Connecticut's favorite here, 
eame to Norwalk and obtained his disguise 
as a schoolmaster and a boat to take him 
across to Long Island on his fatal errand in 
1776. The Norwalk Chapter, D, A. R., have 
recently erected a fountain on West Ave- 
nue in honor of Hale, which stands directly 
in front of the Norwalk Armory, where 
the celebration exercises will take place. 

The historian Bancroft has stated that 
Norwalk sent more men to the Revolution- 
ary War in proportion to its populatien 
than any town in the thirteen Colonies, 


The most significant period in the history 


of the town of Norwalk since the Revolu- 
tion was the building of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad in the 
early fifties. ‘‘ Old Well,"" which had. been 
an insignificant hamlet a mile away from 
the centre of the town, developed into a 
flourishing manufacturing community, now 
known as the City of South Norwalk. Its 
hats, locks, shoes, air-compressors, corsets, 
and cigars are large industries, employing 
thousands of operatives. 

The oyster industry is also one of im- 
portance, which has added much to the ma- 
terial prospertty of Norwalk. Capt, Peter 
Decker, a Norwalk man, first applied steam 
to the cultivation of ‘oysters, by fitting up 
the sloop Early Bird with steam-dredging 
apparatus in 1872, which effected a revolu- 
tion In methods of oyster culture. 

The population of Norwalk to-day is 
about 20,000, including besides the “ Twin 
Cities" of Norwalk and South Norwalk, 
East Norwalk, Rowayton, West Norwalk, 
and their suburbs. Its Summer resorts are 
beautifully situated—Roton Point, well 
known to New York excursion parties; Bell 
Island, a colony of Summer cottages; Greg- 
ory’s Point, with a long-established hotel, 
and Sheffield-on-the-Sound, on Chimon's 
Island, are all most attractive to Summer 
visitors. Norwalk people maintain three 
outing clubs with private houses at the 
seaside—the Knob Outing Club, Pine Ledge, 
and the Norwalk Yacht Club, which recent- 


ly entertained the Atlantic Yacht Club of 
New York. 

Probably Norwalk might have become a 
fashionable Summer resort for New York- 
ers, as it began to be forty years ago, if its 


marufacturing and commercial growth had 
not developed so fast. John H. Keyser had 
redeemed a rocky island, built a pretty 

Summer home, and converted the place 
into a park, with a road across the 
marshes which cost $10,000. E. A. Wood- 
ward had Iaid out a beautiful park in the 
same vicinity, with the assistance of the 
best landscape gardeners of the day, stock- 
ing it with costly trees and shrubs. Law- 
rence Ingersoll occupied Platt’s HHI with a 
costly counnhy house, and Nathan C. Ely 
built a large stone villa on Moss Hill. 

Then changes came to the early estab 
lished Summer homes: Mr. Keyser sold his 
island for a Catholic retreat and it became 
Manresas Institute; Mr. Woodward sold 
his property to be cut up for building lots 
and the park was destroyed; the Ingersoll 
house was burned. Quiet old homes which 
had stood primly fenced tn old door-yards 
full of flowering shrubs began moving 
about the streets on ungainly jacks to hide 
themselves in side streets as tenement 
houses, while proud brick edifices rose on 
the old sites in their stead. All this came 
about because the manufacturing estab- 
Hishments had increased in size and wealth, 
bringing also a larger population. 

When crossing the Norwalk drawbridge 
on the train one may frequently hear the 
comment: “This is the place where the 
train once went through the draw into the 
river.” It happened in 1853, and nearly 
fifty persons were killed and many more 
injured. 

Norwalk’s daughter towns, New Canaan, 
Westport, and, in some sense, Ridgefield 
and Danbury, have an interest in the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary because 
their founders were largely Norwalk men. 
Indeed, the list of illustrious descendants 
of Norwalk lines is a long one, including 
two Presidents of Yale, the three famous 
Commodores Perry, Henry J. Raymond, 
founder of Tus New Yorx Tres; Gen. W, 
T. Sherman, and Senator John Sherman. 
Over 1,000 invitations have been sent te 
well-known men all over the country te 
attend the celebration of the incorporation 
of Norwalk, in recognition of their Nor 
walk ancestry. The Rev. C. M. Sillick, au- 
thor of “ Norwalk,” published in 1896, has 
been the prime mover in the enterprise of 
holding an Old Home Week in Norwalk. 


The Trials of the Picture Hanger. 


ITH the coming of the Fall and the 
usual household moving coincident 
therewith, the man who makes a 

profession of hanging pictures will have his 
hands full. Any one who has paid any at- 
tention to picture hanging, with its multl- 
ple demands—where a man must juggle 
with hammer and nails, while manipulating 
a coil of wire and lifting a big frame—will 
realize that the statement is one of literal 
fact. 

It is just this which has provided the 
opening which the professional picture 
hanger has come to fill. With the passing 
of the old idea that each and every picture 
must be hung just so high and just so faz 
from its neighbor has come a demand for 
skill and judgment in the work. 

Picture hanging, while not ranking with 
fine arts, Is an Important adjunct to 
the latter's proper display, and every pa\nt- 
er knows how important it ts that his can- 
vas should be properly placed. 
in the hanging can ruin the best effects of 
artistic skill. And, recognizing this 
sading art 
firms all haye men now whose busi- 
ness it is to visit the homes of the firm's 
patrons and see that the pictures are prop 
erly hung. 

There was a time when it was thought 
that any one could hang a picture. The 
man of the family was pressed into service, 
oc the woman, who had just swung her lace 
curtains into position, mounted the ladder 
and felt quite equal to the requirements of 
hanging a few pictures. And about the 
same amount of judgment entered into the 
task as the other. Gloomy 
all the light they 


sole 


landscapes 
get 


one 


that needed could 


were hidden away in dark corners because | 


they happened to “fit the and 
whatever of color or tone they had was lost 
in consequence. 

On the other hand, little aquarelles, as 
delicate in tint as a seashell, were hung 
where the streaming sunlight robbed them 
of their best color, exaggerated the thinness 
of their tints, and destroyed whatever of 
beauty they possessed. Pictures in which 
there’ were figures so r mute as almost to 
require a magnifying glass for proper ap- 
preciation were hung on the “sky line,” 
and great, broad, free paintings were 
brought down to the very eyes of the spec- 
lator. 

To-day the practical housekeeper 
time and money by calling i. the services 
of the professional picture hanger, Nearly 
every firm of prominence has such a man 
in its employ, and at least one house has 
faith enough in woman's judgment to em- 
ploy one in that capacity. In the 
the woman picture hanger men are sent out 
to do the practical part of the work, her 
sole business being to see that the pictures 
are properly placed and lighted. 

Any who has ever made 


space,” 


saves 


ease of 


one an attempt 
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fact | 
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at picture hanging knows that it is not as | 


easy as it seems. It is easier to stand be- 
low the ladder and give directions than te 
follow them from a elevation. 

The wire is always too long or too short. 
Everybody 
pieture knows 
most aggravating 
and breaking off, 
large section of wall paper, The profes- 
sional pieture hanger knows that he can 
expect no assistance from the members of 
the family. If they will withhold their 
advice that is satisfaction enough for him. 
He has a boy with him to handle the frames 


seven-foot 


that. The nail, has a 


way 


too, 


8, 


{| from 


who has even tried to hang a | 


of striking a brick | 
possibly chipping out a ; 


1901. 


are the pores. is of a creamy shade. No} buttered and served on hot toast. 


| Inches 


| every 


and do the little odds and ends of the work. 

The process usually begins nicely. When 
the picture hanger arrives on the scene he 
is met by the lady of the house with an as- 
surance of confidence. 

“Mr. So and So told me you hung his 
pictures beautifully,” she says, “so just go 
ahead and use your own judgment.” 

If he is new at the business he does go 
ahead confidently. An older hand merely 
moves slowly and awaits developments. He 
knows what to expect. 

Maybe one, maybe two pictures are itn 
place when it begins. She has been busy 
in the kitchen, perhaps, telling the cook 
what to have for dinner. Then she bustles 
into the drawing room where the picture 
hanger is engaged. She stands a moment 
silently contemplative. Then the feminine 
desire to interfere becomes irresistible. 

“Don't you think—"' is the way it be- 
gins. “Don't you think that would look 
better over here?’ The picture hanger 
says he does not think so. Then there may 
storm. That will depend on the tem- 
perament of the fair autocrat of the house. 
fhe chances are, however, that she will 
say something like: 

“Well, I don't care what you think. They 
are my pictures and this is my house, I'm 
the one to be pleased. Take it down.” 

The man follows instructions 
meekly, but, by and by, the novelty wears 
off for her and she begins to note the time. 
Each picture up to that point has been 
preceded by an argument. The picture 
hanger charges by the time he is oecupied, 
and he can afford to listen to the har- 
angues of his employer for the day. Finally 
the woman remembers an engagement and 
leaves him. He breathes freely and fin- 
ishes the remainder of the hanging in half 
the time. 

The vagaries of the owners must be taken 
into account and the picture hanger. has 
to be something of a diplomat at all 
times. 

“ Don't you think that picture will look 
better a little lower?" objects a housekeep- 
er, “I think it ought to be at least three 
further down.” 

The picture hanger makes a great pretense 
of shortening the wire, but knowing that 
the place he has selected is exactly right, 
hangs the picture back in just the same 
position : 

“ How do you like it now?” 

“Oh, much better—its perfect, now,” Is 
the answer, and smiling in the conscious- 
ness of his own deception the professional 
foes on to the next. 

The picture hanger 
please people who expect the impossible. 
He is into a room which has no 
which the frames may be 
or chain, but he is informed 
that no nails are to be driven in the wall- 
paper under any circumstances. 


be a 


picture 


frequently has to 


shown 
from 
wire 


* What'll I do—glue them to the wall?" ts 
his inquiry. Either the housekeeper with- 
draws from her position or he withdraws 
the house, for even pieture hanging 
has limitations, The woman who ts afraid 
that he will leave a spot on her wallpaper 
is another whom the picture-hanger has 
learned to fear. She brings cloths which 
she insists he must use, and while he is up 
the ladder she stands below and at 
opportunity seeks to warn him, un- 
succeeds in realizing her 
“I told vou 


on 


til, in despair, he 
worst fears, und the inevitable 
so’ follows. 
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is at hand, 


HAT is popularly 
mushroom season 


the heart of the epicure—or what- | 


ever special part of his anatomy responds 
to the thought of a delicate meal—rejoices. 
As a matter of fact, there is no real mush- 
room season, for mushrooms can be found 
all the year through, some even in the dead 
of Winter, although, except in warm cli- 
mates, this is somewhat unusual. The most 
delicious mushroom of all, the Amanita 
Caezaria, flourishes in midsummer. 

Of the Winter mushrooms, the “ Blew- 
its," as it is known in France, from its 
blue color, the Tricholoma personatum, a 
solid, meaty fungus, one mushroom weigh- 
ing sometimes nearly a pound, has been 
found in Brooklyn in December and Jan- 
uary, and the writer has a faint recollec- 
tion that they 
even as February. They were frozen solid, 
to be sure, in these cases, but this does not 
impair them, and they were as delicious as 
fresh grown when thawed. The freezing 
makes them only a little more disagree- 
able to carry, being solid cakes of ice. 

However, this is a digression, 
mushroom, as recognized by the greater 
part of the civilized world, is the common 
field mushroom, the “agaricus campes- 
tris,"’ and the season for this has now be- 
gun outdoors, and will last through the 
Winter. The campestris is also sent up to 
New York from the South, where it grows 
out doors, and can be found in the North- 
ern markets during the cold weather at 
lower prices than the artificially grown 
home products. If the latter are selling at 
ves) pound it is probable that the 
Southern mushroom will be selling for 50 
cents, But as it has taken longer for trans- 
portation, they may not be in good a 
condition, and the careful cook will find 
so much waste that the home product may 
be the most economical in the 

With the many people who nowadays re- 
main in the country late in the Fall there 
should mighty feasts at hand, and at 
ouly the cost of early rising and of picking 
the gift nature has provided while the dew 
is still upon it. The campestris may well 
be called “ the "' mushroom, for there is no 
other that it. Occasionally there 
@rises a prophet who declares for some 
other member of the fungus family, but 
the majority vote will always for the 
delicate, pink-gilled beauty which haunts 
old pastures, lawns, and other places where 
rich soil is to be found. 


cents a 
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end, 
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As to the identification of the mushroom, 
whoever has known it once will know it al- 
ways, simply—"' because."’ It looks so ex- 
actly like itself that it seems impossible to 
mistake it, and it is seldom that anything 
of a potsonous nature at all resembiing the 
campestris will have the same habitat. To 
be exact, the campestris has a creamy cap, 
dry, covered with a fine down or small 
scales. Occasionally the cap has a deeper 
color, even a decided brown. 

Varieties of campestris raised for the 
market have the dark cap, but they do not 
bring as good prices, not being so delicate- 
ly appetizing in appearance, The diameter 
of the cap of this mushroom may reach 
three inches, and on the under side the deli- 
cately pink-tinted gills are of unequal 
lengths. These pink gills are an important 
factor, for the most poisonous of mush- 
rooms, the **‘ Amanita phalloides,”’ which is 
temptingly white as to cap, has pure white 
gills, a marked distinction between it and 
the campestris sufficient for identification 
if it had not other varying characteristics 
which make the two as different in ap- 
pearance to a careful observer as an elim 
tree {s from a garden shrub. The stem of 
the campestris is much shorter than that 
of the Amanita, being somewhat less than 
the diameter of the cap usually. 

Any one finding the pink-gilled mush- 
room in an old pasture may gather it safe- 
ty. The stem ts solid, about the color of 
the cap, which is also solid and meaty, 
and around the stem should be a little, 
ragged ring, the remains of the filmy veil 
which enveloped the cap, in the button 
stage of the mushroom, and was broken as 
the cap expanded. However, while this ring 
fs said to be permanent, mushrooms are 
frequently found in which it has disap- 
peared altogether. The dry white cap and 
pink gills will be a sufficient guarantee of 
the mushroom's value. The gills, as the 
fungus matures, turn from pink to brown, 
and then biack, and are good even in this 
stage if not inhabited by insects, which 
bore from the stem up into the cap. The 
small holes which denote their presence 
may be discovered by breaking off the stem 
where it joins the cap. 

Of the general rules often given for dis- 
tinguishing good fungus from bad there is 
not one valuable, and the sooner the ama- 
teur mushroom gatherer disabuses his mind 
of a belief in, them the better. All rules 
are worthless and may prove fatal. The 
better the student knows the fungi the 
more confident he becomes along the cer- 
tain lines he has studied and the more 
diffident along those lines of which he 
knows little, It was never so true in any- 
thing as in mushroom gathering that 
fools rush in where wise men fear to 
tread. 

A silver spoon may become black by 
contact with mushrooms for the same rea- 
gon that it becomes black from contact 
with egg, and the mushrooms are as fit for 
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food. Or the spoon may retain its normal 
color and the fungus belong to one of the 
deadly varieties. The spoon test ts one of 
the many rules which are absolutely unre- 
liable. 

“TI should 
mushroom if 


to eat a 
peel," re- 


never be afraid 
the skin would 


| marked a pretty, young cooking school stu- | 


dent at one of the school classes one day 
May Providence decree that all the mush- 
rooms that fall to that young woman's 
share be wholesome 
There is one way of distinguishing be- 
and that is 
the different varieties. That 
only be learned by study and experi- 
The epicure who would sample many 
kinds must study. books, join the New 
York Mycological Club, if in New York, 
orsif in other parts of the country, other 
clubs which are doing good work. The 
best knowledge is gained by finding the 
mushrooms on the field excursions given 
by the clubs. When a mushroom has once 
been found, carefully examined, and its 
characteristics identified by descriptions 
in books written by authorities on the 
subject, there will be no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing that mushreom a second time. 
Prof. Lucien M. Underwood, Professor of 
Botany in Columbia University, who 
made a special study of the fungi, says the 
different varieties should be known and 
can be known the ordinary individual 
knows pears and apples, potatoes and 
beets, grapes and cherries. But the 
fungus is less common time and study are 
required, 
There is one 
solutely sure, 


can 
ence 


has 


as 


as 


kind of fungus which ts ab- 
the puffball, which from 
now until late in the Fall will be found in 
various forms all over the fields. It can 
always be eaten without harm if it is solid 
and white in the interior. There are no 
puffballs, as far as known, and 
of fungi that tn 
They can be 

sliced and 
take 4 most 
and 


species 
them. 
quantity, 


no unwholesome 
any way resemble 
gathered by the 
browned in butter, and they 
delicate brown tn cooking, 
to taste there is a dish that can hardly be 
equaled. There is not as much of the 
mushroom taste to the puffball, and many 
people who are not fond of the other va- 
rieties of fungus eat this with relish 
Another Fall mushroom which ts delicate 
in flavor, attractive in appearance, and 
found frequently in large quantities within 
@ certain radius of New York Is the 
pus." There are three varieties this 
which are common—"comatus,” or a shaggy 
mane; the “atrementarius,” or inky mush- 
room, and the “micaceus,"’ the glistening 
fungus. The latter is a small mushroom 
with a glistening, bell-shaped cap, stralted 


seasoned 


of 


| on the edge, a tawny yellow in color, the 


gills of a whitish shade at first, growing 


dark and finally black. 


This little mushroom is and to 
be seen frequently in the around 
tree trunks. The inky coprinus is a gray- 
brown or lead color as to cap and the 
whitish gills soon become discolored, for 
the mushroom deliquesces quickly, and for 
this reason makes a good mushroom catsup, 
The cap is drawn in to the stem first 
like a badly rolled umbrella and gradually 
expands. 

Another member 
shaggy mane caprinus, 
is never to be forgotten. 


common, 
streets 


at 


is the 
seen, it 
is um- 


of this family 
and once 
This, 


too, 


brella-shaped or oblong, as it is described, | 


sometimes when the cap is short being al- 
most cylindrical, covered with shaggy yel- 
lowish scales, crowding together at the 
top, but not able to hide the dazzling white- 
ness which the mushroom somemes pre- 
sents. Its gills are snow white, as they can 
be seen when the mushroom is broken, 
crowded close together, and as it stands, 
tall for its circumference, it presents a 
most attractive appearance. It grows in 
rich, loose earth, in pastures, and frequent- 
ly in most unattractive dumping grounds. 
It is delicate in flavor and can be cooked 
in any way in which the common mush- 
room is prepared. All of this family dell- 
quesces quickly. 

One more mushroom and a few of the 
prominent varieties of the season may be 
mentioned. This is the beefsteak mush- 
room, the “Fistulina hepatica,’ called 
sometimes the oak tongue, or chestnut 
tengue, from a shape it frequently takes, 
its color, and habit of growth upon these 
two varieties of trees. It is a delicious 
fungus, said by some people to be as good 
as a piece of beefrteak when broiled or 
fried, and certainly most delicious when 
cooked tender in a little butter and served 
with a beefsteak. C. W. Cushier, President 
of the New York Mycological Club, has 
verified the statements. previously made 
that raw it makes an excellent salad. 

This mushroom grows on the stumps ard 
trunks of the two trees mentioned, fre- 
quently on the inside of hollow trunks, 
starting in small, brilliantly colored red 
tongues, from which exudes a reddish juice 
when the fungus is cut. It grows to six, 
twelve, fourteen, and even more inches in 
diameter, provided there are no sathu- 
siastic mycologists tn its vicinity to gather 
it in its tender and most edible stages. In 
its infancy the mushrooms seems to be cov- 
ered on all sides with pores, and is all of 
a color—this bright, dark red. As it grows 
older the upper side is still red and re- 


sembles a piece of raw meat with a strong- 


ly marked grain, and the under side, where 


|} herbs are not an improvement. 


| are brown and tender, which 
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are the pores, is of a creamy shade. No 
unwholesome mushrooms resemble this va- 
riety. 

As to cooking, the simplest ways are al- 
ways the best. A good mushroom is deli- 
cate in flavor, and strong seasoning and 
One way 
in which all mushrooms may be 
to simply fry them in butter, a generous 
supply, put in from time to time. They 
should be cooked until tender and brown, 
seasoned and served hot on toast. Or, bet- 
ter than this, after the mushrooms have 
become tender and brown pour over them 
a little fresh cream, let it come to a boil, 
and season and serve on toast With a 
little salt and bit of paprika there ts 
mushroom that will not give good returns 
cooked in this way, except the puff ball, 
which is better dry 

To bake mushrooms 
prepare slices of toast, 
good-sized mushrooms, 
the toast, butter, pepper, 
place in a very hot oven 


good way is to 


the caps from 


one 
cut 
place gills up cn 
them, 
they 
but 


the 


and salt 
cook until 
will take 
Not a drop of the delicate juice of 
mushroom is lost in this way. 
Mushrooms are also delicious 
a regular broiler, cooked for a few minutes 
with the cap down, then turned, and the 
cooking finished with the cap, which is 


then peppered and saited, up. They are 


broiled on 


cooked is | 
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buttered and served on hot toast. If de- 
sired, the stems, which have been removed, 
may be chopped or cut into small pieces, 
cooked in hot butter and a little cream 
added, as in cooking entire mushrooms, 
and the liquid poured over the mushrooms 
as they are ready to send to the table. 

An appetizing breakfast dish is made by 
frying a few of bacon, and when 
they are nearly cooked adding the mush- 
rooms and cooking in the fat of the bacon, 
for mushrooms au gratin 
Twelve large mushrooms 
drained, if necessary, or 
brushed if they are clean The 
are pared and chopped A half 
ounce of flour is stirred with an ounce of 
butter over the fire for a few minutes, a 
pint of broth added, put over the fire and 
until reduced to half its quantity. 
stalks of the mushrooms, 
thoroughly dried in a 
cloth, if washed, are added with tliree 
tablespoonfuls of chopped and washed 
parsley, one tablespoonful of chopped and 
shallot, pinches of salt, 
pepper. This is cooked for 
minutes until somewhat reduced Two 
tablespoonfuls of oil are placed in a cauté 
pan, the mushrooms in this, gill side up, 
the pan filled with the mixture, and the 
whole cooked for ten minutes in a hot oven. 

M. A. TAFT. 
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Art of Window Dressing f 


HEN a new store has been completed | bre surroundings, and even the newspapers 


and management is 
to announce a date for the 
of the first requisites is an 
show window With- 
window dresser mod- 


nowadays the 
ready 
one 
dresser 
out a competent the 
ern store of pretension, be its wares jew- 
elry or dry goods, tobacco, pipes, or funni 
would more think of opening for 


than without a salesthan and a 


ture, no 
business 
cashier. 
The difference is that 
comes to hire a cashier 
or women are picked from a whole 
full of applicants, while the dresser is a 
much scarcer commodity, and a man for 
whom the owners would frequently be will- 
ing to spend what to the lay mind must 
seem a ridiculous sum. Frequently the 
dresser is imported several hundred miles 
from another city. More frequently he is 
stolen; that he fs lured from a 
rival concern by an advance in salary 
The art of dressing a show window prop- 
is one that has come to the front only 
rime when the show 
simply sort of 
sub-cellars of the 
the goods 


time 
men 


when the 
or cashiers 


“woods 


is, away 


erly 
in recent 
windows 
storehouse, e' 


years was 


were used as a 
as the 
Incidentally 
»yvenly fashion into the win- 
show the nature of the mer- 
in the establishment. Noth- 
was to be and those 
I to halt before them 
eught, not through anything 
the eye, but stopped simply to see 
what was wanted was exposed for sale 
In time the chaos of the show window 
was recognized as an and then 
(the attempt was simultaneous throughout 
this suggestion coming from a 
trade publication) store keepers realized 
that in the show window lay a 
sibility. Even at that, none dreamed 
fine art to which window dressing would 
one day rise, and the prediction that the 
would come when stores would night- 
ly dress their windows for the following 
day's trade would have been derided. How- 
ever, the severe and straight heaps of 
pieces of silks and cloths were mussed 
into a more pleasing disorder, colors were 
harmonized, and at least twice a year the 
make-up of the window was altered 


en 
used. 
ctammed 
dows, were to 
chandise 
attractive 
happened 


in s 


vid 
ing seen 
who were 
pleasing to 


whether 


eyesore, 


city, the 


great pos- 


of the 


It was not until the big department stores 
appeared, with their wealth of different 
merchandise, housed in splendid, light, and 
airy new buildings, that the full art of win- 
dow dressing began to spring up It was 
then that the owners of the big establi«h- 
ments began to analyze the theory of win- 
dow dressing, and the files of a trade paper 
contain the following as the conclusion ar- 
rived at: 

“The object of the show window can be 
made to induce customers to enter the 
place. To gain that object we must 
people something to see. To make them 
see we must give them something attractive 

in other words, we must hold up the pass- 
ing pedestrian on the street and, if he has 
no desire to buy, we must create in him the 
desire." 


With that end window dressing was “ on" 


| down on the 


give 


in earnest, and each store presently had its | 


own dresser to build up the attractions in 
his own tasteful way. But even then win- 
dow dressing was in its infancy. 

The acme of window dressing, and _ the 
key to the whole situation, appeared in a 
big store in Philadelphia, when the dresser 
of that establishment surprised every mer- 
chant in the city by a departure that_ was, 
from a trade point of View, sensational and 
alarming. That year a certain scarf threat- 
ened to come much into vogue, and it was 
this scarf, shown In an original way in the 
men’s furnishing department of the estab- 
lishment, that caused the sensation. 

The entire window was lined with black 
velvet. The floor, the walls, and the ceil- 
ing were lined with the same dark material, 
and, standing in the middle of window on a 
rack, was a single white collar, and in it, 
neatly tied, the scarf that threatened popu- 
larity. The success of the move was proved 
in a single day. Crowds stopped in front 
of the flaming tie in the midst of ity som- 


| 


\ 


took 


scart 


notice of the strange decoration. The 
jumped into popularity at once, and 
in modified form outlived several seasons 
In that decoration lay a lesson 
which learned by every window 


unique 


has been 


| dresser now in the business with big estab- 


lishments 
ment 


possible 


In the case of the huge depart- 
was realized as simply im- 
to show off even one-tenth of the 
or one-tenth of the most at- 
tractive goods that were sold in the place. 
it was realized also that to put too many 
different in the window, be they 
ever so would have the effect of 
of even as an 
railroad car will not 
is not bold and the 
a glance. 


stores it 


goods 


even 


articles 
attractive, 
the merits 
ad ir elevated 
read when the print 
on it brief as 
the store in Philadetphia solved a 
that still further brought forth a 
window dressing. A new shirt 
market, and the store came out 
with a show window loaded with not 4 
thing but white starched shirt collars, 
and necktie itly attached. The founding 
principle of was unearthed on that 
until to-day it stands simple and 
bald, and therefore probably where it will 
stand in one hundred years from now. No 
matter how, from time to time, mere styles 
in window dressing change, the principle 
was blished that single, wttractive 
article, even if the pedestrian does not want 
it at all, will him to expect equally 
fine things in the goods he want, 
Exactly al the same laws of strength 
which I literature and to art and 
to and to every other concelvable 
subject, so dressing found its strength in 
simple, dire 

Another respect in 
wrought changes is 
were which he 
former times, and 
at the p ‘nt day, windows are dressed 
from t bottom, which, in trade eti- 
quette, is more unpardonable than to eat 
fish with a knife. The well-dressed window 
is dressed low, and it is dressed away from 
the glass. In other words, the goods are 
not jammed up hard against the pane, 
and they do not extend from top to bot- 
tom, but rarely more than one-third of the 
way up the length of the window. 

of this is apparent. In the 
the fact that the goods do 
to the te of the window allows 
light to enter the store. Also it admits 
not only light from without, but a glance 
within and far into the store, where there 
are other attractions, and where there 
is a general building up of goods that is 
attractive and catchy to the passer- 
by Another reason is the same, that 
which to writing one-third way 
first sheet when writing a let- 
looks better. Again, and more than 
anything else, the general appearance of 
cTamming a window full of goods has the 
effect of a woman with her fingers covered 
with diamonds very quantity causes 
a deprectat a cheap and tawdry effect. 
The work of dressing a window properly 
fa ner the imaginable. Day in and 
day out required to furnish new 
and and in time the re- 
source of the ordinary man begin to fail. 
It is like drawing a cartoon every day 
of the year. Only the man born to the art 
succeeds in the long run. Window dressers 
have their own publications, they have their 
societies, and their own meetings to 
new effects and to act on sugges- 


obscuring all, 
an 
be 
literature 
Aguir 
problem 
principle in 


Was on the 


occasion 


esta one 
lead 


does 
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t channels 

which the dresser has 
in the form,”’ as it 
dresses window. In 
in some places 


in his 


even 


to 


object 
first place, 
not reach 


as 


applies 


ter—it 


the 


easiest 
men are 


plea effects, 


own 
devise 
tions. 

In Maiden Lane among the jewelry houses 
there are some of the cleverest window 
dressers to be found in this city, and many 
of them are women. In one of the stores 
a young woman has dressed the two win- 
dows of the place every morning for three 
years. She has rough sketches of the 
yariow: decerations which she has used 
in setting forth the goods to advantage 
during that time, but no two sketches are 
alike. The young woman is incidentally a 
saleswoman in the place, but her salary of 
$2,000 is paid almost solely because of her 
taste in making up the window. 

Asked for her opinions as to modern win- 
dow dressing she brought forth her 
sketches. “Experiences Il have none, 
really,’ she sald, “but they tell me here 
Il am the ‘man behind the gun,’ and that I 
lure the customer into the place with my 
handiwork as if | were a siren.”' And that 
explatns in a word the duty of the window 


| dresser—* the ‘man behind the gun '—the 


siren.” 
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HILE every wetl-wisher of the Amer- 
Navy must deplore the con- 
which exists between twe 
derive 
similar 


W iean 

troversy 
of its best-known Admirals, he may 
some comfort from the fact that 
disputes have been by no means unknown 
in former Although the conflicts 
may have raged with no little flerceness 
at the moment, the lapse of time has far- 
tunately effaced most of the evidences of 
these quarrels. 

Previous to the Spanish-American war it 
might be said that the battle of Lake Erie 
Was the most famous victory ever won by 
an American filect. In this battle, which 
Was fought on Sept. 10, 1818, Commodore 
Perry, in command of the Americans, de- 
feated Capt. Barclay, in command of the 
British. very schoolboy knows the 
history of the fight well, and is never 
weary of reading of the stirring details of 
that dramatic conflict, when the American 
commander, abandoning his crippled and 
shattered flagship, the Lawrence, passed 
in a rowboat through the fire of the British 
fleet, and, shifting his flag to the Niagara, 
soon retrieved the fortunes of war and 
made the enemy “" ours,” 


The incident of the shifting of the flag 
and the brief dispatch in which Perry 
summed up the conflict have combined 
secure more fame for the victory than per- 
haps it really deserves McbDonough’'s vie- 
tory over the British lake Champlain 
in the following year was in reality an 
action reflecting more credit upon American 
urins than was the battle of Lake Erie. 
There was yet another circumstance con- 
nected with the battle of Lake Erie which 
had the effect of keeping its memory 
fresher in men's minds than the battle of 
Luke Champlain, namely, the dispute which 
between Perry and his second in 
command, Jesse D. Elliot. Although the 
history of this dispute is now practically for- 
it contains a lesson which, even at 
this late day, we may heed with advantage. 
The war of 1812 had begun most inaus- 
piciously for the Americans along the 
Canadian frontier and in the lake region. 
Hull's expedition into Canada had 
lamentable failure. The British 
command of Lake Erie, and, al- 
they possessed only a few small 
the Americans had practically 
nethinug to oppese to this force. Hull final- 
ly surrendered his army to the British, and 
at the end of the season two of the Brit- 
ish vessels were brought down to the east- 
ern end of the lake, where they were an- 
not far distant from Buffalo 
who was then in command of 
forces on the luke, and was sta- 
Buffalo, planned a cutting-out 
to capture these vessels 
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Comparatively unimportant the affair 
was, Elliot's success, nevertheless, secured 
for the Americans the command of the 
lake, and the gallantry of the exploit did 
much to encourage his somewhat despond- 


ously executed 
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On Sept. 10, 1813, 
consisting of 
from Put-in-Bay, at the western end 
Lake Erie, in search of the British 
squadron had a tonnage of about 1,74), car- 
ried 34 guns, throwing a total weight of 
shat of some 1,500 pounds, and was manned 
by hw men. The British squadron 
consisted of six vessels, was manned by 
about 400 men, its tonnage was MH, and it 
carried guns, throwing a total weight 
of shot of S22 pounds. 


be 
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seen that the force of the 
was considerably superior to 
British. The Niagara the 
combined had a greater tonnage 
weight of shot than 
squadron Apparently 


outclassed 


It will 
Americans 
that of the 
Lawrence 
threw a greater 
entire British 
British were hopelessly 


and 


and 
the 
the 
The 
weight 
did the 
American 
carronades, a gun whose range 
At the carronade 
effective weapon, but if the British 
continue to keep the Americans at a 
tance, the greater strength of the 
in pieces of long range would have 
them something of an udvantage 
ever, in proportion to its tonnage, the 
British fleet was strongly manned, and 
the disproportion between the two forces 
was not so great might appear first 
sight Still, there remained a substantial 
margin in favor of the Americans 

When the British fleet was sighted by the 
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Americans it held the weather gauge, but a 
lucky shift of wind gave the Americans 
the advantage. The wind was southwest, 
and the American squadron headed toward 
the west, bringing the wind on the port 
quarter. The Gritish were hauled upon 
the port tack heading toward the south- 
west. The British line was strongest at 
ihe centre and weakest at the extremities 
Perry accordingly placed his smaller vessels 
at the ends of his line of battle, while the 
Lawrence took the third place and the 
Niagara the fifth; the Caledonta—that ves- 
sel which was next in strength to the Law- 
rénce and the Niagara—was placed fourth 


Perry yas anxious to close with the 
enemy as soon as possible, for it was only 
at close range that the armaments of the 
Niagara and Lawrence could prove effec- 
live He therefore crowded on all sail 
and stood straignt for the centre of the 
British Hine. In his tmpetuosity, however, 
he failed to perceive that he was out- 
stripping the Niagara, without whose as- 
siatance he could not hope to achieve suc- 
cess, The Lawrence probably held a some- 
what better wind than her consorts did, or 
perhaps the eagerness to close on the part 
of her commander improved her rate of 
sailing. Perry soon found himself engaged 
in a desperate struggle with the British 

The British concentrated their fire 
the unfortunate Lawrence, and, al- 
though Perry handied his vessel well and 
fought with determination, his situation 
was momentarily becoming more critical. 


centre 
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The Caledonia now contrived to close up 
and, engage the Hunter, one of the Law- 
rence’s antagonists, but the Niagara, which 
could have rendered the most effective as- 
sistance, still lagged behind, where her 
carronades were practically useless. 

The injuries to the Lawrence.had now 
become se serious that Perry was com- 
pelled to choose between elther surrender 
or abandonment. Of 136 men S$ were killed 
or wounded. The vessel was practically 
helpless, all her rigging having been shot 
away. Leaving the Lawrence in charge 
of her First Lieutenant, Yarnall, Perry, if 
a rowboat manned by four men, set out 
for the Niagara, then about half a mile 
distant. Although he had to pass through 
the fire of the Hritish fleet he accom- 
plished his perilous journey without 
cident. 


ace 


Perry at once dispatched Ellict in a boat 
to take charge of the emaller vessels, which 
were lagging somewhat behind, at the rear 
of the American Une, with instructions to 
close up Hie himself took command of 
Niagara, headed her for the British 
and found no difficulty in closing at 

The Lawrence had in the meanwhile 
but the British were 
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British vessels had suffered severely 
in their mitest with the Lawrence, 
when the Niagara, practically unharmed 
engaged them at close quarters the 
was soon decided 
all the 
struck 


and 
issue 


vessels of the British fleet had 


In his official report of the action Perry, 
naturaliv eluted by his victory, 
spirit of generosity, commended 
conduct during the engagerbent, but 
upon reconsideration. made 
unflattering comments upon the behavior 
his seeond in command Miliot 
these his friends took 
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Elliot's 
retorted that this charge was 
the reckless leader who, 
regardless of the position of the vessels in 
his line of battle, rashly ventured to pre- 
cipitate an attack, hoping thereby to secure 
the lion's share of glory fer himself, when, 
by the exercise of a little self-restraint, he 
might have obtained the co-operation of his 
lAeutenants, To the of the 


ail 


vides by friends 


impetiosity of a 


accuse hero 


| cutting-out expedition of cowardice wus an 


act unreasonable that it 


refutation, 


se called for no 
Another serious accusation made against 
Elliot was that he purposely held back, in- 
tending to up when the Lawrence 
should have struck and her commander was 
a prisoner or else dead, The command of 
the fleet then devolving upon Elliot, he 
could rallied the American vessels, 
which, with the exception of the Lawrence, 
had suffered practically no injury, and then 
easily have crushed the British fleet, weak- 
was its conflict with the 
The Nation would then have ac- 


close 


have 


ened as it by 


Lawrences 


claimed him as a hero, redeeming the inca- 


British | 


| of the intention to withhold needed assist- | 


pacity of his leader by 
the 


of seniority 


of that 
which 
rank 


the display 
resource and ability 
the arbitrary rules 
had hitherto prevented 


exercise of 


and 


Critics of a more moderate type, while 
forbearing to accuse Elliot of cowardice or 


ance from his commander 
verely for the inefficient 
he had handied his ship Elliot finally 
reached the conclusion that his position 
wuuld be intolerable unless his character 


blamed him se- 
manner in which 
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made to claak | 
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were cleared by a court of inquiry. At his 
application a court was summoned in 1818, 
While the court exonerated Elliot from 
cowardice, it condemned his course during 
the action. However, the matter had been 
settied, after a fashion, and the memories 
of the quarrel gradually faded away. 

That good relations should exist between 
a commanding officer and his subordinates 
is the tritest of platitudes, but unfortu- 
nately there are times when the mest ele 
mentary principles by which success can 
be won are disregarded. That a personal 
friendship shoutd exist between a com- 
mander and his Lieutenants {s often out 
of the question, but the subordisate can 
least render loyal suppert and intelli- 
obedience, Im these respects Elliot 


at 

gent 

was certainly found wanting at the battle 
of Lake Erie. 

Perry has been placed in the pantheon of 
our mival heroes, and it would be a rash 
hand which would venture to disturb that 
stately figure on its pedestal. But Perry's 
subsequent career demonstrated that he 

was a man of imperious disposition with 

whom it was no easy matter to work in 
harmony, and on one occasion he was chal- 
lenged to a duel by one of his officers on 


whom he had inflicted a slight. Men's 
motives are of course difficult to gauge, 
but it seems not unlikely that Perry re- 
garded the encounter with the British fleet 
as a chance of demonstrating his own In- 
trepidity and dash—which no one had ever 
doubted—rather than an opportunity of 
achieving a success, outwardly perhaps less 
brilliant, but won by adhering to the sound 
principles which govern naval warfare, 
and won at a comparatively small loss to 
his own side. It is easy to point out the 
advantages of a capacity for self-efface- 
ment; to be endowed with capacity is an- 
other matter, but in so far as a naval of- 
ficer recognizes the fact that it is the 
havy and not his personal feelings which 
he should consider first, in so far will the 
renown of our navy and of its officers be 
enhanced. RICHARD A. ZEREGA. 


Diagnosed the “ Panhandler’s” Case. 


The Man with the Thirst—Say, boss, I 
hain't had a bite to eat for three days; 
could you give me a few pennies? 

The Man with the Expertence—That's ex- 
actly the same effect it has on me. Some- 
times I can't eat a bite for five days after. 


Tragic History of an Abandoned House. 


HE abandonment, after nearly a cent- 
ury and a quarter of occupancy, of the 
old Reynolds house, 

Orange County, N. Y¥., and the turning of it 
over to decay and ruin and the tenancy of 
bats and owls and wandering cattle, recalls 


to old dwellers in that part of the State the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


near Monroe, 


strange and dramatic story with which the 
landmark is associated, and which it would 
seem should entitle it to a better fate. 

This house was built in 1777, by Henry 
Reynolds, who was one of the sufferers by 
the burning of Peekskill by the British, all 
of his property there being destroyed. Driv- 
en from Westchester County by this mis- 
fortune, he went to Orange County and set- 
tied near the headwaters of the Ramapo, 
where he built a frame house, which was 
called pretentious for that early day. Reyn- 
olds was a son-in-law of the Henry Fowler 
who figured prominently in the history of 
Westchester County, having been one of 
the original proprietors of East Chester, a 
member of the New York Assembly during 
the stormy times of the Revolution, and a 
member of the Continental Congress. 

Reynolds, although a Quaker, enlisted as 
a minute man in the defense of the Hudson 
Highlands, and participated in the historic 
storming of Stony Point. This part of the 
State was a stronghold for Tories during 
the Revolution, who, under the leadership 
or the infamous Claudius Smith, the ‘ Tory 
Cowboy,’ plundered and murdered the pa- 
triot families and kept the settlements in a 
state of constant terror. Henry Reynolds 
was so outspoken and demonstrative in be- 
patriot cause that he was a 
mark for the enmity of the 
Smith gang and other outlaws, whose lurk- 
ing places were in the mountains about 
Monroe and Chester, and several attempts 
were made upon his life. 
of the leading men who at 
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For three years after the hanging of Clanu- 
dius Smith, Reynolds succeeded! in escaping 
the vengeance of the Tory gang. although 
house was often attacked by them 
night in July, 1782, he was awakened 
knocking at his door, To his query as 
“who wus there,”’ he received the reply 
; that it was the commander of a detachment 
of American soldiers who were seeking de- 
serters from Washington's army, a portion 
of which was in camp three miles from the 
Reynolds the locality being known 
to this day "The Camp." 

Thrown off his guard, the patriot Quaker 
| hastily dressed himeelf, opened the door, 
| and went back to get a light. As he struck 
the flint in the tinder box and lighted a 
candle he recognized the Tory Edward Rob- 
lin and another one named Benjamin Kel- 
| ley. There were three others, strangers to 

him. Seetme that he had been duped, Rey- 

nolis felled Kelley and Roblin to the floor, 
a dash for the open door He 
and overpowered by the 
others, The noise brought Mrs. Reynolds, 
her twelve-year-old daughter Phoebe, her 
younger son Caleb, and the bound boy upon 
the Reynolds, struggling with his 
assailants, shouted to the bound boy to run 
and summon aid, but the 
the boy and frightened him 
all the succeeding outrages of 
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end of the room 


wall at one 


Mr Reynolds in delicate 
health, swooned when she entered the room 

husband the of 
The boy young he 
was, endenvored to render aid to his 
father, und he knocked down by the 
Tory Roblin, and thrown unconscious inte 
the ashes on the hearth of the broad 
fireplace The girl Phoebe fought 
protect father 


who was 


and saw her at merey 


the outlaws Caleb as 
Some 


was 


stone 
des- 
perately to her but while 
two of the gang held her the others swung 
the big wrought-iron crane of the fireplace 
from the chimney jamb, tied a rope 
nolds’s neck, fastened the other 
crane, and drew their vietim up 
were off the floor dan 
There they left him sus- 
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the house, ransacking it for plunder. 

Left thus to herself Phoebe hastily cut 
the rope by which her father was sus- 
pended, and removed the noose from his 
neck. Finding that he was not dead, al- 
though he was unconscious, she dragged 
him to a bed in one corner of the room, 
lifted him upon it, and succeeded in re- 
storing him to consciousness. A moment 


,later the Tory Roblin returned to the room, 


Phoebe had done, he 
summoned the others. The girl, brandish- 
ing the butcher's knife with which she 
had cut the rope, placed herself in front of 
her still heipless father. Roblin thrust his 
sword deep into her breast. She wrenched 
the sword from the Tory’s hand, and be- 
fore she was disarmed had wounded him 
severely. She then threw herself upon her 
father to protect him from the weapons of 
the gang. The Tories stabbed her in half 
a dozen cifferent places, and tore her 
clothing almost entirely off her body be- 
fore they forced her from the bed and 
hurled her, bleeding from her many wounds, 
into a far corner of the room, where she 
lay, as they believed, dying. 

Mrs, Reynolds had recovered from her 
swoon by this time. She crawled to the 
hearth, and took the still unconscious boy 
Caleb from the ashes, and held him in her 
arms, moaning for mercy for her husband. 
Disregarding her agonized appeals, the 
Tories took Reynolds from the bed, again 
hanged him from the crane, stabbed him 
several times with their swords, and re- 
sumed their plundering of the house. In 
spite of her wounds, the men had no soon- 
left the room than Phoebe went again 
to the aid of her father, and once more 
cut him down. She attempted to carry 
him from the house, when he slipped from 
her arms and fell wearily to the floor. 

The nolse brought the Tory gang quickly 
back to the room, where they found Phoebe 
lying on the prostrate and unconscious 
form of her father, mingling her blood with 
hie With oaths they thrust their swords 
and again into the Quaker’s body, 
Phoebe received additional wounds 
blades from 
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er 


and 
while endeavoring to ward the 
her father. The assassins at last dragged 
the girl away and thrust the Quaker’s 
limp body into a large wooden chest—-which 
possession of a descendant 
in Sullivan County—and closed 
it. They then departed 
having first rolled a 
and set fire to the 
two places. The flames were ex- 
by the girl Phoet« Then, re- 
her father, she stanched and 
up his wounds, and out to 
give the alarm to neighbors 

A purty quickly formed pursued the 
Tories. They were overtaken in the mount- 
ains south of Chester and three of the gang 
were killed, Roblin and another alone es- 
caping Roblin fled to Canada, and that 
wus the end of the Claudius Smith gang. 
The dector from Goshen found thirty dan- 
wounds on Reynolds's bedy. 
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Thirty-fourth Street 
other side board a 
bearing the cabalistic 
Kills,’ and get off at the corner 
181 Academy Street, scarce half 
an hour from the heart of the you 
will find at that address a great, 
three-story, red-brick house at one 
of a lung, old-fashioned 

In this lives a 
known in educational circles of 
try, and likewise to educational bureaus of 
many Euro- 
pean in- 
vestigation man 
who introduced the banks 
into America 

M. Thiry is a 
Belgium, where he was 
ago, and although he 
New York since 1450, a breath of Old World 
atmosphere still lingers the place, 
while the flavor of France is in 
and hi with grape 
overhanging paths, is 
tinctly and 

M. Thiry 
grape 
grapevine 
there only for 
block is the real vineyard, a plot of 
the heart of Long Island City, in 
which half a hundred choice ; 
ripening in the September sun Here 
old man loves to walk with a basket 
arm and half a dezen children at his 
clipping here and there 
for the table 
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cannot 
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Thiry 


an active 
on a pleas after 
will be productive of 
many interesting bits of grape lore, A few 
years ago at the Mineola Fair—that old and 
famous agricultural show of Long Island 

the old man took the prize for the greatest 
number of varieties of grapes gro 
Long Island and ripe at the 

He had fifty-three varieties on 
and he shows how, when he 
to ripen a bunch for the fair, he ties it up 
tn a bag, just as the grapes begin to form 
‘Then no marauding fingers pick away the 
best grapes from the maturing ster 
Neither birds nor insects molest. the 
grapes on that bunch, protected from cold 
and dust, grow large and velvety and ex- 
ceedingly fine 


on 
time 
exhibit, 
you 


and 


He tells you, too, that the large varieties 
are table grapes: 
water, held together with a little 
while the small. meaty varieties 
for wines, preserves, and jellies. He tells 
yeu how grapes that you are going to 
make into wine should be gathered when 
the sun is high, so that they will be sweet, 
and how it is the sun that puts sweetness 
into all kinds of fruit. A strawberry 
ripened in the shade may be beautiful and 
fully ripe, but it will be sour. 


And that reminds him how he had some 
bushels of ripe strawberries once, and he 
thought he would experiment. So he told 
his man to put them in the press, and they 
would see what kind of wine they would 
make. And when the juice was pressed 
out he tested it with that curious Nttle 
instrument, Beaume’s glucometer, which 
registers the sugar in the juice as a ther- 
mometer registers the temperature, and 
the giucometer stood at sero. There was 
no sugar in the juice. So the strawberry 
mash was fed to the pigs, and he found 
out afterward that there is no sugar in 
the juice of a strawberry, the sugar being 
all in the skin, which, of course, had re- 
mained behind when the juice was pressed 
out. 

The same variety of grapes taste dif- 
ferently in different soils, that being the 
reason, of course, why certain wines can 
be made in certain lecalities and not else- 
where. But M. Thiry thinks it rather im- 
pertinent for the grape to taste of tar some- 
times just because be tars a post to pre- 
serve it, 
& grapevine. 

When M. Thiry made wine he combined 
three varities of champagne, and the quali- 
ty of the wine depended on the way they 
biended. In the old country, sometimes, 
he says, the secret of certain brands has 
remained in one family fer generations. 
He used to convert twelve tons of grapes 
ito wine at a time, and it took three bar- 
réts of granulated sugar to do it. It takes 
féurteen pounds of Concord grapes to make 
a gailon of juice. He has made fine sherry 
wine by buying “dry” grape raisins, let- 
ting them lie in water for two days, and 
them putting them in the press. 

And so on, and so on, will the old man 
talk—a perfect running rivulet of grape 
lore. And meanwhile, as he strolis between 
the tall trellises on either hand, the worms 
and caterpillars drop affectionately down 
upon him, until he is slowly becoming dot- 
ted with them. He seems oblivious of the 
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You can't many Wh 
the grapes are ripe in France the doctors 
take their vacations.” 

And still another 

“The habit of saving is an essential par 
of a trae education.’ 

This is what M. Thiry says when he turn 
to the subject of school savings banks. It 
was in 1885 that M. Thiry, retiring 
business 4s a New York bgokseller, 
made a School Director of Long 
City. He then introduced the system 
school savings banks, and it has always re- 
mained a part of the school system of that 
section of the city 


buy flowers but 


another of M 


Thir 


eat too grapes 


Was 


From 188 to 196) the school children of | 


Long Island City deposited altogether $114),- 
000. The system bas spread until! it is now 
in practice in 7&2 schools of 9 cities of 18 
States in America. The pupils of those 
schoois have had on deposit $874,229.45, 
they have to-day a cash balance of $335.52. 
The system spreads slowly, as most School 
Boards and School Superintendents are 
constantly changing, and thus far there has 
been no school legislation making it a com- 
pulsory part of the school curriculum 
Even so, it is easy to see that this genial, 
vine-growing, winemaking French cttizen 
has had a great influence in forming the 
character of the school children of America 

“ When | came to this country.” said M 
Thiry, “I saw that the children had more 


money to spend than the children of any | 


other country in the world, and they were 
allowed more freedom in its 


spending it, and this was developing a dan- 
gerous trait of character in them. I don't 
want to make children misers. I wouldn't 
deprive the child of his candy. The best 
proof of that is that [ myself am never 
without candy in my pocket But 
child has a niekel to spend, teach him to 
put at least a penny of it im the savings 
bank. Teach him, whatever he has, to save 
part of it. 


“It is net what a man earns, but what 
he saves, that puts him beyond the reach of 
want The masses know how to earn 
money better than they know how to save 
it. That is the first great benefit of the 
school savings bank—the inculeation ef 
habits of thrift and self-control throughout 
the 's school life. 

“The secondary benefit,” he continued, 
“is the way in which the school savings 
bank combats the cigarette habit. I have 
had hundreds of letters from teachers and 
Superintendents, telling me that cigarette 
smoking in the school had been rediiced T 
per cent. since the introduction of the bank. 
Incite the children first to save for some 
specific object. Encourage, for instance, 
the spendthrift boy to save for a bicycle. 
Then, in times of great calamity, like the 
Galveston disaster, let them find out what 
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expenditure. | 
They were extravagant and thoughtless in | 


if the | 


a pleasure it is to be able to relieve distress 
with money that is their very own. 

“Why, such an effect has it had here that 
some young mothers, who themselves saved 
their first pennies in the Long Island City 
school savings bank, have asked teachers 
when their babies were tiny things, if thes 
might begin sending in such emall change 
as they could save weekly, to have a bal- 
ance ready for the baby when he grew up.” 


to him 
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The Penny Provident Fund is a child of | 


the school savings bank This has been 
adopted by charitable associations in seven- 
ty-six different cities, volunteer workers 
taking charge of the pennies of poor chil 
dren in places where the public schools did 
not do it. In the penny provident banks 
there are now over 58,000 depositors, who 
have deposited nearly half a million 

M. Thiry is the recognized and only au- 
thority on this subject in America. At his 
own expense and with much trouble he col- 
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new Danish réghne cates 
On that day King 
from Carlsbad, and on the following morn 
demanded the resignation of Pre- 
and called Dr. Deunt- 
new Cabinet Deuntzer 


tne irned 


ing he 
mier Schested 
wer to form a 
after some difficulties, 
a Ministry which met the 

The different portfolios were distributed 
as follows Dr. Deuntzer. Premier and 
Secretary of State: Enevold Sérensen, Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Adler Alberti, Attor- 

Ole Hansen, Secretary 
Christensen-Stadil, Secretary 
Col. Madsen 
Secretary of War; Christopher Hage. Sec- 
retary of Treasury; Victor Hirup, Secre- 
tary of Traffic 


All of the 


upon 


Dr 


King’s approval! 


ney General; 
Agriculture; 


members of the 
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succeeded tn naming | 


} 
of } 


Liberal Minis- | 


try are men of fearless conviction, patriots | 


who have the welfare of their country sin- 


Most of them also have 


eerely at heart 


sprung from the “‘ bende” or peasant, class, | 


and are sons of the sotl Dr. Deuntzer, 
Premier, is comparatively unknown 
record, however, is clean, and he is an ex- 
cellent scholar, as weil as a man of the 
world. Enevold Sirensen ts a journalist 
and controls a paper in Kolding 

Adler Alberti, the Attorney General, is a 
very brilliant man. He is the leader of 
the group sneeringly calied “ Overiéberne 
by the more rabid Radicals. I have said that 
Alberti was A torney General, but this des- 
ignation does not exactly suit. His title is 
* Justits Minister,” 
the Lord High Chancellor af Enc!terd 
though really there is no_ true 
for the office in the Eng ish lang 


al- 
tent 


Ole Hansen, the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is a iarmer, nothing hris- 
tensen-Stadi! is a scholar and a good ora- 
tor Ags amusing going the 
round of the Scandinavian press about him 
It relates to the days when he a young 
man, attended Gedved Seminary. He was 


else 


anecdote is 


as 


exceptionally studious and somewhat of a | 


recluse. This made him a butt of ridicule 
to the less scholarly inclined, and one day 
one of them, fn a spirit of fun. said to him: 

“ Stadil, if you continue to study as you 
have started, you will end in the King's 
Cabinet.” 

“ That, &'-." eeplied Stadil, “is my ampbi- 
tion!” 

A roar of laughter eted the announce- 
ment, but Christensen-Stadil, like Calhoun, 
kept his promise. 

Col. Madsen, the Secretary of War, Is 
comperatively Ohknown to the public. He 
is a brave and experienced soldier, a vet- 
eran of 1864. Hiirup, the Secretary of Tratf- 
fic, is probably the most popular man in 
Denmark. He is the chief of the great 
Liberal party, the owner of the Politiken, 
the best-edited paper in Copenhagen, of 
which Dr. Edward Brandes is the asso- 
elate editor. But for Hérup it is doubtful 
it the present result would ever have been 


the | 
His | 


which corresponds to . 


8, 1901. 


lects and publishes the statistics every 
year and Government officials often appeal 
for information. On the wall hangs 
his portrait, exquisitely done upon a Sevres 
panel, the gift of the Government of France. 
The Minister of the Interior, who has 
charge of the public instruction in France, 
had information of M. 
Thiry, of his courtesy 
had the unique of its kind, made 
in the Government factory at Sevres 

A few ago M. Thiry’s wife, the 
partner cf a long life, died After a time 
M. Thiry married a young and handsome 
woman, and blue-eyed little 
trails at his heels through the 
and a two months old girl lies in 
When this young lady was bap- 
grown-up 


much 


recognition 


requested 
and in 
souvenir 


years 


now a shaver 
in dresses 
grapery 
the cradle 
tized a grandson and a grand- 

her father stood 
sponsors for their little aunt. 
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The Danes, however, are a patient people. 
They determined to play a waiting policy, 
and meanwhile the Liberals saw their 
Strength gradually growing At their head 
stood five men—Hdérup, serg. Higsbro, 
Alberti, and Hotstein-Ledreborg. 
These men—called " Gemmenbrudets Mind” 

aimed to pierce the armor of stupid 
bureaucracy that had brought ruin upon the 
in INH. Between them and the old 

eonflict which increased 
until there is no such 
left 


Count 


country 
school a ensued 
in intensity 


thing as 


now 
a Conservative party 
IX 
traditions 


Christian 
the 
rounded by a 
sorrowfully 
* good 


an old man, brought up in 
of the old and sur- 
coterie of aristocrats who 
bewail the passing of the 
kept up the struggle as 
long But the days went 
by he the futility of a mi- 
nority in total antagonism with the people 
and without any parliamentary support, 
and the “ of July \ follewed. 
This occasioned a senvation not 
aione in Denmark, but also in Sweden and 
Norway The ultra-aristocrats prophesy 
the ruin of the country, and one of 
the most fanatic of the Conservatives, 
Gen. Babneon, formerly Secretary of War, 
ts said to be preparing to execute his oath, 
made years ago, to emigrate. if ever a 
Liberal Ministry came power The 
ju ation the Liberals, however, is 
great, and has even reconciled them to the 
wd King 

Yet, 


sadness, 


school, 


days 
could 
began to 


as he as 


see 


revolution "’ 
event 


speedy 


into 


mixed with their joy is a tinge of 
which gives the triumph a flavor 
of bitterness, for, of the five leaders who 


i organized the struggle which has just ter- 


| 
| 


minated in victory, only one will reap the 
reward of his sacrificing labors. I’erg, the 
brilliant debater, is dead; Count Holstein- 
Ledreborg, an aristocrat by birth. but a 
democrat at heart, is in voluntary exile; 
senility has claimed old Higsbro, and Al- 
berti is still haunted by the vision of pos- 
sible compromise. Hérup stands to-day as 
the real leader of “ Young Denmark.” 


it is believed that Denmark under its new 
and progressive Ministry, in thorough sym- 
pathy with both King and nation, will now 
enter wpon an era of prosperity and prog- 
rese which will revive the old spirit of na- 
tional glory, and make the country worthy 
lis Mustricus dead—of Canute and Mare 
guerite, of Holsberg, Andersen, Aersted, 
and Thorwaidsen. 

HAROLD CARLENIUS PETERSEN, 
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EW YORK a centre of charitable 
organizations and institutions, just 
as it Is of everything else; so much 


is 


so that their names alone fill seventy-two 
closely printed pages of a recent publica- 
tion. The tributary population is so vast 


that associations of people can be formed 
interested in almost everything imaginable. 
In consequence New York has all sorts of 


unique and somewhat obscure charities 
outside the beaten tracks whose like are 
not to be found elsewhere in this country. 


For instance, there is the Society for the 
Relief of Poor Widows with.Sma!! Chil- 
dren, which was organized away back in 
1708, It aids “‘any industrious poor widow 
of good character, with children un- 
der tweive, who ts not assisted by the au- 
thorities.”” This is y which might 
treble its usefulness if it would remove its 
restrictions, among which is the provision 


two 


a sock 





that it carries on active work only in the 
Winter. Its management is in the hands of 
people of social standing, who make no ef- 
fort to increase the income of the society, 
depending entirely upon an old endow- 
ment 


Then, too, there are here socicties for the 
relief of widows and children of Germans, 





of Baptist ministers, of Episcopalian min- 
isters, of decensed clergymen, of German 
Odd Fellows, of Masons, of medical men, 
of soldiers, of sailors, of Lutheran minis- 
ters, of German Masons, a society for the 
relief of widows and w en with sick 
husbands, and another for the relief of 
“Poor Missions, and Poor Ministers and 
Their Widows and Orphans."’ There are 
naiso societies for the relief of artists, act- 
ors, musicians, tnembers of the Chamber 
of Commerce, stage dancers, and a soclety 


for of 
expenses 
quired 
Kdith’'s Summer Home, at Belle Isle, 
South Norwalk, Conn., was presented to 
the New York Training School for Nurses 
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journalists when re- 
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by O. H. Northeote, in memory of his 
wife, as a vacation home for trained 
nurses, teachers, and governesses, A Home 
liote! Association, up on St. Ann's Avenue, 
where aged authors, teachers, artists, or 
men or women of any profession may find 
a home if without means of support, is a 
novel charity. 

At the corner of Ameterdam Avenue and 
One Hundred and Twelfth Street there is 
a Home for Old Men and Aged Couples 
who, “ having been accustomed to the com- 
forts of life, through loss of property or 
other causes, find themselves in their old 
age without means of support,’ and, fur- 
thermore, belong to the Episcopal Church. 
A little further down the avenue is the 
Association for the Relief of Respectable, 


Aged Indigent Females of the City of New 
York, which “ maintains a home for gen- 
tlewomen of the class indicated in the 
title,’ and where “none are received who 
have lived as servants,"’ The Ten Cent So- 
ciety is likewise organized ‘to help those 
reared in comfort who, through misfort- 
une or sickness, are reduced to poverty.’’ 
The Havens Relief Fund is intended to reach 
much the same class. It was left by the 
late Charles G. Havens, and is very care- 
fully administered for the temporary relief 
ef almoners who are in no way members 
of the dependent or mendicant classes, but 
who are suffering from unexpected misfort- 
une The fund is administered entirely 


without compensation, and there is no way 
to obtain relief from the soolety except by 
securing the attention of Trustee 


The subject of the administration of trust 


some 


funds would make an interesting chapter 
in the history of charitable effort. For in- 
stance, there are the Smith charities, up 
in Massachusetts. Oliver Smith of Hatfield 
left a fortune to be administered by a board 
to be elected by the towns of Northampton, 








Hadley, Hatfield, Amherst, and Willlams- 
burg, in Hampshire County, and Deerfield, 
Greenfield, and Whately in Franklin Coun- 
ty The beneficiaries are indigent boys 
girls, and widows residing In these towns 
Boys and girls who are orphans, or have 
not a good home, are required by the will 
to be bound out In respectable families un- 
der proper safeguards. The boys are to be 
taught a trade and the girls to receive 
good domestic training, Each boy, at any 
time within six years after attaining his 
majority, may receive a loan of $500 on 
furnishing good security, and if he pays 
the interest at 5 per cent. punctually for 
five yeurs, the obligati is then canceled, 
If he marries during his apprenticeship he 





forfeits it all. The girl beneficiaries of the 
fund receive & as a marriage portion. 
The donor also provided that widows with 
children might receive $™) a vear, but he 
strongly discouraged a repeated bestowal 
of the sum. To Indigent young women in 
any of the eight towns might also be ex- 
tended under certain conditions a marriage 
portion of $50, 

Benjamin Franklin left a will very similar 
to this early in the last century He be- 
queathed the sum of 1,40) each to the 
(ities of Philadelphia and Boston; " to loan 
young, married artificers, under the age of 
twenty-five, who have faithfully served 
their apprenticeship It is alrendy impos- 
sible to administer this fund in accordance 
with the terms of the will. For some years 
this fund has been accumulating tin the 
honds of the Philadephia board, and it will 
require an act of Legislature to authorize 
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a ehange in the administration of the fund. 
In Boston the board veted quite recently 
£122,000 for the establishment of a trades 
school, leaving $119,000 in the fund. 
some reason this order was almost imme- 
diately reversed; but the figures, compared 
with the original $5,000, give an instructive 
glimpse at the rate of increase of trust 
funds, 

In England “ the dead hand" has become 
such a burden when grasping bequests 
made useless by the flight of centurtes 
that special department of government 
has been created, called the Charities Com- 
missioners. It is their duty to lay before 
Parliament a complete statement of all 
such trust funds; their history, the reasons 
why they have now become tnoperative, to- 
gether with well-considered plans for the 
useful diversion of the fund to other chan- 
For the guilds, numerous 
and powerful in the Middle Ages, received 


nels, instance, 


bequests of trust funds for their benefit. 
With the passage of centuries these funds 
have swelled to mammoth proportions, 
while the guilds have passed out of exist- 
ence. The doctrine that the State has a 
right to regulate gifts for charitable pur- 


poses is called the “ cypres"’ doctrine, and 





a bill embodying it was introduced in the 
State Legislature last Winter. This was 
Senate Bill No 8, which provided that 





‘wherever it shall appear to the (Supreme) 
court that circumstances have so changed 
since the execution of an instrument 
taining a gift, grant, bequest, or devise to 
religious, educational, charitable, or benev- 
olent uses as to render impracticable or in- 
expedient literal compliance with the 
terms of such instrument, the court may, 
upon application of a person or corporation 
interested,” make an order directing such 
administration of the bequest shall in 
the judgment of the court most effectually 
accomplish the general purpose of the in- 
strument. “ The bill failed of passage, but 
indicates that a need tn that line is begin- 
ning to be felt here."’ 


a 


as 


Another trust fund in this city is the 
Sands Fund, the interest of which is to be 
used by the Episcopal Bishop of New York 
at his discretion, for the relief of the 
needy. Then there is the Leake and Watts 
OFfphan House, of which the TruStees are, 
ex officio, the Mayor and Recorder of the 
City of New York, the rector and Church 
Wardens of Trinity Church, the senior min- 
ister of the Collegiate Dutch Church, and 
the minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, all in New York. This orphan 
house, which is near Yonkers, accommo- 
dates 200 children, who are educated 
taught a trade until the age of fifteen, The 
institution was founded in 1835, and there 
is an association of many years' standing 
called the Leake and Watts 
which is a sort of club formed of men who 
inmates of the institution It 
was the same man, John G. Leake, who 
left the bequest for the Leake Dole of 
Bread, a quaint, old-time charity. The dole 
of loaves is made every Sat- 
urday to the poor at St. John's Episcopal 
Chapel, at 46 Varick Street. This is the 
only example in this country of a form of 
benevolence very common in England 

The inguiry department of the Salvation 
Army a unique charity. It traces lost 
and wandering relatives, ami forwards to 
them communications from their families 
and friends. The army comes in contact 
with a class of people often entirely un- 
reached by other agencies; its officers are 
constantly being transferred from one point 
another, and it in touch with its 
branches in all parts of the country, so 
that it is well fitted for this kind of work 

Among the institutions for medical aid 
is the Adirondack Cottage Sanitarium, sup- 
ported at Saranac Lake, for workingmen 
and women attacked by consumption. Then 
there is the Deaf and Dumb School on West 


and 


Association 


have been 


sixty-seven 


is 


to is 


One Hundred and Sixty-third Street, the 
first institution in the United States where 
the dumb were taught to speak. The float- 
ing hospital ships of St. John's Guild are 
too well known to require comment, al- 
though unique of their kind. 

There are many charities for crippled 
children in New York. The Children’s Aid 


Society has nineteen large schools for chil- 


dren unable to make use of the public 
schools, and many of these are cripples 
The Woman's Auxiliary Guild for Crippled 
Children has maintained a colony of fifty- 
three crippled children for the past two 
months amid the sunshine and sea breezes 
of Long Beach. Besides the outing, the 
children have had an hour of Instruction 


each day, and an hour of manual training 
in which they did basket work, sewing and 


embroidery and lanterns, screens, and 
candlesticks in Venetian iron, 
Probably few people know of the Craig 


Colony, conducted by the State at Sonyea, 


Livingston County, for epllepties. The in- 
mates live in cottages and are partially 
self-supporting, and there are farms, gar- 


hothouse, and forcing beds, a brick 
plint, and a little village of the buildings 
for the accommodation of 
iit) patients and their attendants 

The 
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dens, a 


necessary over 


State little-known 


Asylum for 


has another 
in the Thomas 
Destitute Indian Children, at 
Erie County. The remnants of 
the mighty Six Nations are scattered about 
through the State on reservations. They 
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are self-supporting, receiving no direct aid 
either from the State or National Govern- 
ment. Therefore the State has assumed 
the same duty toward destitute Indian chil- 
dren that it performs toward the same 
class in other races. The asylum has about 
100 inmates, and is said to exert a benefi- 
cent influence in the way of promoting in- 
terest In education among the Indians of 


the State, especially those of the Catta- 
raugus reservation, upon which it is sit- 
vated. 


New York charity probably relieves mem- 
bers of every race and nationality known. 
For instance, the Legal Ald Soctety at its 
feaman's branch last year, gave legal aid 
to seamen from sixty-one different coun- 
tries, ranging from [celand to the Soudan. 
There are immigrant aid societies for every 
race that comes to these shores, English, 
French, German, Hungarian, Irish, Ital- 
ian, Jewish, Porto Rican, Russian, Scandi- 
navian, Syrian, Scotch, Spanish, or Swiss. 
There are several Cuban aid societies, 
sprung up since the late war, and two new 
ones were mecorporated in this city during 
the past year—the Cuban Orphan Society 
and the Cuban Home Training Schoo). 

Not content with the variety that comes 
to its doors, New York goes out to hunt for 
objects of charity. There is a Colonization 
Society, formed “to colonize, with their 
own consent, people of color from the 
United States to the coast of Africa, and 
through them to civilize and Christianize 
the African tribes." 


There are 1 local missions in the city, 
and in addition nearly all the great home 
and foreign church mission boards have 
their headquarters in this city. At 142 
West Twenty-first Street there is a home 
where Catholic priests who wish to leave 
thelr Church are received as guests until 
they can establish themselves. Since its 
establishment seventy priests have taken 
advant: of it, and the famous Nun of 
Kenmare was a guest there when she left 
her Church 

There are all sorts of queer miscellaneous 
charities. There is a Christmas Tree Asso- 
elation; a society for enabling poor Israel- 
ites to celebrate passover week; a Shelter- 
ing Arms, which “takes in all homeless 
children for whom no other institution pro- 
vides '’; a Church mission for deaf-mutes, 
which holds religious services in the sign 
language; the ‘‘ Alter Ego,"’ to “ assist re- 
fined young to conginue' their 
studies"; the “ Bible and Fruit Mission,” 
organized to present Bibles and fruit to 
the sick in the public hospitals; the Trav- 
elers’ Aid Society, to protect young women 
who are strangers in the city by directing 
them to suitable lodging places; a Ladies’ 
Fuel Society; a Boot and Coal Club; a so- 
clety to extend pecuniary aid without in- 
terest to students of Vassar College; 
numerous free burial societies; a Chinese 
Young Men's Christian Association; a 
“Christian Police Association,” to “ pro- 
the welfare of policemen, active or 
retired,” of which neither Justice Jerome 
nor Recorder Goff is a member; a “ Phil- 
African Liberators' League,” for the 
* peaceful extinction of the internal slave 
trade of Africa’; a “‘ Hope Hall,”" for dis- 
charged State prison convicts; a Surgical 
Appliance Fund Association, to purchase 
artificial imbs for cripples; a home for 
shipbuilders; ** Johnny's Memorial,” a home 
for deformed children, which is a part of 
the Church Community of St. Johnland, a 
village on Long Island of 20 buildings and 
200 inmates afflicted in various ways. 
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There is a Nome for Narcotic Inebriates; 
a Plant, Flower, and Fruit Guild; 
Nest,"’ home for convalescent ruptured 
erippled children; a free drug 
where the city fills prescriptions given out 
by “ People's Ps 
down to afford 


“ Robin's 
a 
and store, 


its physicians; a ice,’ 


on Grand Street, 
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educa- 
tional and social advantages to young men 





and women; a “ Parents’ Association,” “ to 
afford to parents opportunities for co-opera- 
tion and that all may 
have the wisdom and experience of each"’; 
a Finnish Seaman's Mission; a “ Soumish 
Seaman's Mission; a Slavonic Mission; 
** Maronite Benevolent Society, to 
poor and sick ‘“ Maronites "'; religious 
sect of the Syrians; an aid for 
Jewish prisoners; temperance wag- 
ons, open all night; a Society for Promot 
ing the Welfare of the 
caring for half-orphans. 
The chief fame of the famous Baron de 
Hirsch charities is to win Hebrews of the 
poorer classes away from the Ghetto, and 
interest them in agricultural pursuits It 
is curious commentary on the force of 
racial instincts that up at Chesterfield, 
Conn., where one of the Hirsch agricultural! 
colonies is established, the have 
reverted to the needle trades. Some 
of them have sent to New York contractors 
for work, have set up machines in their 
houses, have got their neighbors to work- 
ing for them, and a few even opened up 
little sweatshops of their own, while the 
cows and chickens looked after themselves, 
the machines buzzed merrily 
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Perhaps the most popular New York 
charity in Summer time ts that of the free 
ice water fountains. The Moderation §8o- 
clety and the Church Temperance Society 
keep ice water fountains in operation dur- 


ing the Summer at many different points 
through the city. The Moderation Society 
opened two new fountains this Summer, 


in Printing House Square, @inside 
around the statue of Franklin, 
2.000 pounds of ice daly; the 
Seward Park, play- 
is in about the centre of 
containing population 

fountain has ten plugs 
water night and day 
large fountain here. The 
city has a way of erecting things and then 
not administering them, its fountain 
at Seward Park stands empty and unused, 
like its baths at Hamilton Fish Park. The 
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most novel feature of the Moderation 
Society's work is its perambulating ice 
water wagon, named “ Five Points.” This 
has a -gallon tank, drawn by a big 
team, and with faucets all along the sides 
and = ends. The wagon drives slowly 
through the crowded sections, stopping at 
every corner, and the people flock to it 
in swarms; some for a drink, some with 
little tin buckets to carry the water to 
their homes. Sometimes the wagon takes 
a trip down into the business section, and 
there the news and messenger boys hail 
it with joy. One hot day during the Sum- 
mer it furnished 2,240 glasses of water Be- 
tween the Post Office and Five Points, 
seven short blocks. 

A recent development of the work of 
the Charity Organization Secfety is that of 
preventing the scattering of families. 
Often, owing to sickness and temporary 
misfortune, children are sent to institu- 
tions, families are broken up, never to be 
reunited, and home life is forever lost to 
the children. An Assistant Secretary at the 
Charity Organization now gives up three 
hours a day to the City Bureau of De- 
pendent Children, Hstens to the cases, and 
where it seems possible and profitable to 
keep the family together by outdoor relief 
takes charge of the case. At present the 
society has 700 children under its care 
in their homes, who would otherwise be 
in asylums. J. F. Jackson came from Min- 
nesota this Summer to devote his entire 
time to this work. 

In spite of the varied objects and classes 
covered by charitable funds in New York 
Seeretary Devine of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society belleves that there is one field 
which has been forgotten. “We need 
pensions for old people,” he said. “ The 
homes for the aged are all overcrowded, 
and there are many old people to whom it 
is exceedingly distasteful to enter any ree 
treat, no matter how refined or well man- 
aged. If there could be pensions from 
which their board could be paid in private 
families, and a small amount given them 
for other expenses, they would end their 
days in much greater peace and happiness 
than they could in any institution.” 





Beavers in the Park, 


P in the Zoological Park, in the fm 
closed hollow north of the polar 
bears’ den, about the trees and 
bushes that stand In a swamplike pond 
three feet in depth, there is a busy time 
among the little flat-tailed inhabitants, 


They are the beavers, and just now they 
work day in and day out building their new 
home, for they scent the approaching 
Winter and are making themselves snug 
against ail contingencies. 

Hundreds of visitors to the park who 
have heard of the strenuous life the little 
fellows in the effort to get ahead of 
Winter, come to see for themselves the 
kind of work which has made the busy lite 
tle animal proverbial. But little is to be 
A flock of red-billed ducks floats 
placidly on the quiet stream, but the beaver 
himself is little in evidence while at work, 
He has no time for sightseers, and is sel- 
dom to be most of his work ig 
under water. 

In his work of building a home the beaver 
shows more than at any other time his 
wonderful powers as an animated buzz 
saw. With his chisellike teeth he will grind 
up almost any kind of wood that comes his 
way. A white birch tree twenty-four 
inches in diameter is not too much for the 
ambitious little animal if he but “ needs it 
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in his business.’" A single beaver will cut 
through a three-inch sapling in less than 
two minutes, and he will tackle a faire 
sized tree and fell it in less than an hour, 
Usually he works by himself, and it is 
only when the tree has fallen that the 
other beavers, until then engaged in other 


kinds of work, come to help strip the tree 
of its limbs, bark, and branches 

Hunters who have known the beaver say 
that in all the animal kingdom there is 
not another member so splendidly equipped 
for work as the beaver. Often it happens 
when caught that the animal damages big 
teeth on the iron trap. He may otherwise 
damage them, even while at work in 
his usual manner. But within ten days the 
long, white teeth, sharp edged tools, 
will have grown into perfection, leaving no 
of the former injury. 

Now then it happens that visitors 
to the beaver pond have the good fortune 


too, 


as 


trace 


and 


to see one of the animals while swimming. 
As a swimmer the beaver ix a failure as 
compared with some of his brethren—like 


the otter for example. He swims slowly, his 
long tall trailing on the water behind him 
and -his tiny snout sticking out in front 
Usually he holds a branch or a limb in his 
mouth as he swims—for he lacks the time 
to swim for the fun of the thing, at this 
time of the year at least—and not trusting 
even the Zoological Society for his Winter 


quarters, he floats his timbers from place 
to place until his home is completed 


The difficulty of keeping in captivity 
most of the fur-bearing animals of the 
beaver family is understood, but in this 
respect the beaver himself is the hardest 
to manage. When first caught the animal 
tries his best to find a means of escape, 
and the greatest difficulty is found in re- 
straining him. But up tn the Zoological 
Park the beavers are happy. They have 
all a well-balanced beaver could wish for— 
food, lodging, and even medicines when 
necessary Yet the accommodations sup- 
plied at the society's expense will not do 
them at all, and they use the limbs and 
branches that are thrown in to them for 
building purpose to construct their Winter 
quarterg after their own plans and require- 
ments 

His Idea of the Scheme. 

I heard Carlton say that he was trying 
to get a large amount of capital interested 
in a reorganization scheme, 
Humph!—must be making love to an 
heiress! 


“PLL HAVE 
BROKE!” 


YOU 


What It Means in Police Parlance, 


and How It Is Accomplished. 


‘6 "LL have you broke!” has become a 
familiar expression to New Yorkers, 
particularly to those who pay much 

attention to police affairs, and who read 

the periodical disquisitions at’“Police Head- 
quarters of Deputy Commissioner Devery. 

“I'll have you broke!" is generally ad- 
dressed to a policeman, and when it comes 
from a Captain or any officer above the 
rank of roundsman, it generally means dis- 
missal from the force. When it comes 
from a citizen, it generally means trouble 
for the citizen, whether he is sincere in his 
threat or not. If he is not sincere, he is 
pretty sure to be used roughly by the po- 
liceman to whom it is addressed, for there 
is nothing that arouses the ire of the aver- 
age “cop” so much as that same expres- 
sion. If the plain citizen means what he 
says and tries to do it, several things may 
happen. 


The average policeman knows that at the 
least a complaint against him means loss of 
sleep in protecting his side of the story, and 
the idea of it generally arouses most of the 
temper in him. With the belief that he ts 
“in for it” anyway, he generally tries to 
give the prospective complainant as much 
trouble as possible at the start, so that the 
balance will be fairly even at the finish. 


The term “ broke,” as employed in the 
police sense, comes from an old usage of 
the word in military circles, when an offi- 
cer was reduced in rank for some fracture 
of the rules. In the present use of the 
term it means dismissal entirely, and when- 
ever the high police official, sitting as a 
trial judge in Police Headquarters, uses 
it to a delinquent Roundsman before him, 
the latter knows he may as well go and 
sive his uniform away unless he happens 
to have some strong political influence 
back of him. At the present time in this 
city only Commissioner Murphy has the 
power to remove an officer, but he may 
delegate the power to any one in the de- 
partment. The final decision, however, 
rests with him. When there were four Po- 
lice Commissioners, it required a majority 
of the votes of the four to finally dismiss 
a policeman, 


Whether it is only one or four men, how- 
ever, who shall decide on his dismissal 
makes little difference to the average po- 
lceman who has been told by a superior 
officer that he “ will have him broke,” 
for he knows it will all amount to the same 
thing. When the threat comes from an 
ordinary citizen, the policeman feels dif- 
ferently about it. He knows that the un- 
written rule of the department is to give 
him the benefit of the doubt, and he knows 
by experience that he can generally wear 
out the patience of the average complain- 
ant, for the average complainant usually 
has something to do besides following up 
his grievance. 


To give an idea of what it means to have 
@ policeman “ broke,”’ the experiences of 
a citizen named Mack, who started out to 
do it, may be recited. The incidents are 
all of recent occurrence and are fresh in the 
minds of many. 


Mack was walking up Third Avenue with 
some friends late at night over a year 
ago. Standing on a corner was a po- 
liceman talking to a woman. An old ped- 
dier went up to the policeman, apparently 
to ask him some question, but the officer 
paid no attention to him. The peddler then 
seemingly repeated what he had said. By 
this time Mack and his friends had come 
abreast of the trio, and just as they were 
about to cross the street the officer gave 
his nightstick a swing *nd knocked a tray 
full of goods the peddler held into the gut- 
ter. The peddler raised a cry of protest, 
whereupon the policeman gave him a jab 
with the stick and sent him sprawling after 
the tray. 

It seemed a brutal exhibition to Mack 
and his friends, and they protested to the 
policeman, who told them if they did not 
shut up and move on he would run them in. 
More words followed, and the officer, who 
was somewhat Intoxicated, made a lunge 
at them with his nightstick. He missed, 
and made another attempt, whereupon one 
of Mack's friends swung his left and caught 
the policeman under the ear. As he fell 
he dropped his nightstick. The policeman 
was then compelled to take Mack and his 
companions to the station house, where 
they felt they could straighten the matter 
out. When the station house was reached 
the officer made a charge against them 
all, and Mack, angered, declared he would 
have the officer “ broke.” 


The Mack party, who were now under 
arrest, sent for a professional bondsman 
and were released. When they appeared 
in court the next morning the case was 
dismissed with a reprimand to Mack by 
the Police Magistrate for interfering with 
an officer. Mack hastened with his friends 
to Police Headquarters, where he made a 
forma! complaint against the policeman 
for being drunk on post. This charge, if 
distinctly proved, generally means  dis- 
missal at once. Mack then set out to ob- 
tain undenialie evidence that the officer 
was drunk. He was able to get witnesses 
who would show conclusively that the offi- 
cer had been drinking heavily for days and 
was frequently found off post 
Rou 


the policeman obtained a postponement of 
the case. In a day or two the wife of the 
officer called on the wife of Mack with a 
sick baby in her arms and pleaded for 
mercy for her husband. It turned out later 
that the child was borrowed for the occa- 
sion, as the officer and his wife had no 
children. Shortly afterward a man with 
whom Mack had some business dealings 
said to him: 

“You expect favors from us, of course; 
now, we have a good friend whom we ex- 
pect some favors from who is interested In 
Policeman So-and-So, against whom you 
have a charge. Now, if you can find it in 
your way to let the matter drop we will 
feel obligated to you.” 

Mack refused to drop the matter, and In- 
quired at Police Headquarters why the case 
was not brought to trial. There he received 
little satisfaction. Within a day or two 
after this a well-known politician called on 
him and asked him to stop his-attempts to 
bave the case brought up, and stated that 
unless he did so he (the policeman) would 
see to it that a cousin of Mack's, who was 
occupying a civil service position in Brook- 
lyn, would lose his job. Mack said he 
would see the thing to a finish after this 
incident, even more to show his anger at 
the attempt to browbeat him than with any 
vindictiveness toward the policeman. 

Meanwhile all sorts of rumors came to 
the ears of the Mack’s household, of how 
inquiries were being made in the nelgh- 
borhood by men in plain clothes and po- 
licemen in uniform as to whether they 
paid their bilis, whether they had any serv- 
ants, and how long they kept them; was 
Mack ever seen to come home drunk; did 
the neighbors ever hear any noise of a 
quarrel coming from the house, (which, by 
the way, is a modest flat on East Twenty- 
ninth Street, near Lexington Avenue,) and 
so on, 

When the case was finally called for 
trial flve months had elapsed since the 
original complaint had been made. Mack 
was able to produce a clear, consecutive, 
and convincing line of evidence to prove 
his charges. The officer had but three wit- 
nesses, and one of them tried to show that 
the policeman was making an arrest of a 
burglar on his very premises, three blocks 
away, at the time of the alleged occurrence. 
The lawyer for the officer headed him off. 

The trial Judge of delinquent policemen 
on this trial day was Deputy Commissioner, 
then Chief, Devery. He ruled that as the 
case was so old, and the officer was appar- 
ently unable at the time to secure the wit- 
nesses he needed, having in the meantin 
been transferred to another precinct, he 
would set the case for a rehearing a month 
from that day. When the day of the re- 
trial came, the Judge had nothing to do 
but to decide the policeman guilty, but not, 
however, till he had made a sneering re- 
mark about “citizens lying awake nights 
to conspire against policemen.” Seven 
months from the time the offense occurred 
the policeman was “ broke.” 


Nerve in Wounded Men. 


éé UCH has been written of the forti- 
M tude shown by wounded soldiers 
on the battlefield," said an am- 
bulance surgeon at Bellevue Hospital to a 
TIMES reporter the other day, “ but there 
are instances of brave endurance of terri- 
ble suffering in daily life which no battle- 
field hero could excel. None have better 
opportunities for noting this than the sur- 
geons who respond to the hurry calls for 
the ambulances. 

“ One of the most remarkable instances of 
a display of nerve which I ever witnessed,” 
continued the surgeon, “ was in the case 
of an old man who was terribly burned in 
the Delamater Iron Works, In East Four- 
teenth Street, some years ago. He was 
over sixty years old, and was engaged with 
a number of fellow-workmen in pouring a 
huge pot of molten fron into molds, when 
he slipped and fell into the white-hot metal. 
Almost instantly he was grabbed and 
pulled out of the dreadful bath, but his 
burns were frightful. 

“His left thigh had been eaten off al- 
most the instant it struck the fluid. One 
of his feet had slipped into the vessel in the 
instinctive struggle he made to free him- 
self, and splotches of the Hquid iron had 
burned him here and there on the arm and 
the lower part of the leg. So hot was the 
metal that as the man’s foot slipped into 
it the shoe disappeared, and no trace of 
it was ever found. Every particle of cloth- 
ing had been burned off wherever the mol- 
ten iron had touched. 

“I did what I could for the old’ man on 
the spot, and then hurried him inte the 
ambulance, not believing there was one 
ehance in a hundred of * bringing ‘him in’ 
alive. On the way he remained iying on 
the stretcher, his lips compressed; pale as 
death, and his breast. heaving with the 
dreadful effort of suppressing the agony 
within, yet not even a sigh escaped him. 

I leaned over him and asked him if he 
wanted anything. With an effort that 
showed all the pent-up agony which was 
threatening to burst him, We cried out, al- 
most at the top of his voice: 

“* Thanks, doctor—oh, God! * 

“It almost sickened me to watch the suf- 


«the pavement. 


fering of the old man—and I was used to 
seeing some pretty hard sights at that. I 
left my seat and knelt beside him as the 
ambulance tore over the pavement, and 
forced open the clenched fists of the man 
and put my own hand inside to give him 
something to hold on to. I thought even 
then that he was dying. He was almost 
frantic with pain, and half dead though he 
was, he could not lie quiet. He forced him- 
self inte a sitting pesition and stared with 
a seemingly sightless gaze over the rear of 
the ambulance, A funeral procession 
caught his eyes. 

“*That's a bad sign,’’ he said, between 
clenched teeth, but never a moan or a com- 
plaint escaped him. 

“That was the most horrible ride I ever 
had on an ambulance. It seemed supernat- 
ural. The man was as if dead and in an- 
other world, and yet he fought with all the 
grit and obstinacy against the least sign 
of weakness. Well, strange to say, within 
three months he left the hospital—alive. 
He was a hopeless cripple and was taken 
care of by the foundry people and did no 
work for ten years after until he died. His 
last words to me a few days before he left 
the hospital were: 

*** Doctor, no one but God Almighty will 
ever know what kind of an angel you were 
to me that day when you first poured tHat 
stuff on me. If any one asks you if there's 
any nerve in old Dennis, you do me a good 
turn and tell him what you saw, will you?’ 

“ Here is another case. One afternoon I 
was sent on a hurry call to an address not 
far from the hospital. I found that a 
painter's swinging scaffold had broken and 
two young men had fallen four stories to 
Both were under twenty- 
four years old. One of them lay on the 
sidewalk breathing heavily; he was uncon- 
scious, The other lay within five feet of 
the first, leaning on one elbow, pale as 
death and not a word or sound coming from 
him. 

“I went first to» the man who seemed 
worst hurt, and was about to look for 


ae 


broken ribs, when the death rattle began. 
I knew then there was no use, and &£ 
turned quickly to the survivor. 

“ “Fix the other fellow first; I'm all right. 
Fix Terry,’ he said, weakly, waving me 
back. But Terry was beyond he!p, and t 
worked over the brave young fellow, whom 
I feared was bleeding to death inside some- 
Throughout he kept telling me to 
‘fix Terry first.’ I told him Terry was 
fixed. Terry died on the sidewalk and 
was not even put into the ambulance. Billy, 
poor fellow, died as they were lifting him 
from the ambulance into the hospital. He 
had five ribs broken and one of them had 
entered his stomach. 

“By way of variation,”’ continued the 
surgeon, “here is an instance where fear 
led a person to a very nervy act. It hap- 
pened after a comparatively trivial acci- 
dent where a man’s great toe was smashed 
so that it had to be amputated. The pa- 
tient was a hig, burly negro, and I took 
him to the hospital, where he was laid on 
the operating table. As the instruments ly- 
ing about caught his eye and the surgeon 
picked up the knife it took the combined 
strength of four men to hold the man down. 
Even then he continued kicking and 
screaming, and finally when an attempt 
was made to administer chloroform broke 
loose and ran about the room, yelling at 
the top of his voice, ‘Murder! murder!’ 

“The operating surgeon began to argue. 
He told him that the toe would have to 
come off, and that it would not be painful 
if he would only hold still for the chloro- 
form. He told him about every lle 
he could think of except that he would like 
the sensation. Finally the negro said he 
would cut off his own toe if the doctor 
would give him the knife, and the surgeon 
agreed providing he would cut it as he was 
He did so, and it upset half a 
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| dozen of men who were used to seeing all 
kinds of things much more grewsome. In 
fact, one of the attendants fainted at the 
sight. It was‘the novelty of seeing a man 
operate on himself.’’ 





Experiences of 


AD he flourished in the good old days 
when men picked out slimy old wa- 
ter pails, wrote about them, and im- 
mortalized them, some poet might have 
passed him, and, seeing 50,000 human creat- 
ures do the same, might have halted from 
a distance to observe him, to learn of his 
joys and sorrows, his work, and his expe- 
riences, his hopes and triumphs; and, hav- 
ing learned, might have made him immor- 
tal also. But in these $4.99 days, hard, cold, 
and chill, men call him the “ ticket seller’ 
—even though he has sold tickets .n the 
same small booth for over thirty years and 
has seen people as few others have the op- 
portunity to see them. 

He is employed at the ferry of one of the 
oldest railroads running out of New York. 
He was with the company when it first be- 
gan trundling open platform cars betwee: 
New York and Philadelphia, and he is with 
it now, when, at intervals of minutes, fly 
ing palaces are sent over the same stretch 
that once was covered by the hobbledy old 
engines ahd when experts predicted that 
some day the speed of trains might reach 
as high as twenty miles an hour—provided 
materials could be found to stand the 
strain. 

“ Bless you, I know half the people that 
pass through here,” said the old ticket sell- 
er, “‘and there are anywhere from 50,000 to 
60,000 every day. I do not know them by 
name; I do not even know them to talk to; 
but when you have been in this business 
as long as I have your memory sharpens 
for faces, and if you ever see a face you 
will never forget it. I know grown men 
that now lead babies through here by the 
hand, and I knew the men when they them- 
selves were led through in the same fash- 
ion. 

“TI saw them as children, from time to 
time. I saw them later as they grew into 
young men, and. when they began to go to 
business. I saw them develop year by 
year, and then. first. thing I knew, there 
was an exceptionally late night, as, happy 
and as if the world had no care, they 
passed through here leading a young gir! 
by the arm. And then I saw It to the end. 
The late nights—theatres, I suppose—came 
oftener and oftener, and I knew there was 
‘somethin’ doin’,” as they say nowadays, 
and the first thing there was a wedding 
ring, and the next thing—well, first they 
carried it and then they led it by the hand. 

“What fs the most peculiar trait I find 
n peopte? Well, I don’t quite know; there 
are so many and I have never asked myself 
the question that way. That would take a 
great deal of thinking, but one of the 
things that has impressed itself latest on 
me is the smaliness of some persons. No 
man has an idea how very small people can 
make themselves until they get into this 
business. Here is an instance: 

“A good-looking and well-dressed man 
came into the house one night and I could 
see from the very first that he was much 
intoxicated. He came to my window crying 
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‘ Ticket Seller. 


| have him call for his watch. He had given 
me his card and said that he was a promi- 
nent insurance man employed by a certain 

big concern, and that he made $10,000 a 

year salary. All this seemed likely, but 

four weeks went by and he never called 
for his watch. 
“At theeend of that time I called on 
him. I found his name on the door of an 
imposing office—he was one of the officers 
of a big insurance company, not one of the 
employes, as he had said when intoxicated. 
I sent my name in and had some trouble 
seeing him, for there was much red tape 
and he seemed utterly to have forgotten 
me. At last he came. 

“ He was overjoyed to see his watch, said 

he had given it up for lost, and that he 

did not remember at all having given it to 

me. I told him I had advanced the $1, and 

said that was why I had come, as I needed 
the money. He felt in his pocket and all 
he had was a $100 bill. 

“*]-haven't the change now,’ he said, 

‘but I will stop on my way home and pay 

you not $1 but $10." I went away and back 
| to, my work. He never showed up, and 

three weeks afterward I thought it time to 

| get my dollar, if possible. Again I saw him. 

forgotten me, and 

and send mc 4 

check for $15 the Oh, he was 
much cut up about having forgotten. 

“Four weeks of ‘next days’ came, and 
no Mr. Man. Then I got angry and called 
again and saw him. 

“*I'm not after your ten or fifteen dol- 

I said, ‘but I want the $1 which I 
and which you 
have been carrying around in your pocket 
for several months.’ 

‘* Well, what do you think! This man had 
me put out of the office! 

“ Another case: To show just that this is 
not the big exception you may think. Some 
time ago I gave a young m&n 3 cents to go 
across the ferry because he had no money 
—had run short or something. To this dey 
the money has not been paid back. ‘You 
sec, we never satay in one booth more than 
one week. We are transferred all the time 
frcm one side of the river to the other, and 
in regular order from each of the com- 
pany’s three separate ferries. Each time 
that fellow sees me he slinks away. If I 
am at the ferry furthest down town and 
he sees I am in the box he would not pasa 
through for a farm. Instead, he goes back 
to the street, takes the car to the next 
ferry uptown, and crosses there. Now, can 
yow account for a trait im a creature like 
that? 

“Other experiences? Bless you, yes, but 
Most persons are the very contrary, they 
never forget it when you do them a fa- 
vor, but that after all is not so remark- 
able. Three years ago I helped a man out 
with 3 cents to cross. You see, we cannot 
give free transportation under any circum- 
stance, but we can advance the money out 
of our own pockets. This man felt 20 grate- 
ful that never since has he crossed the 
ferry of a Saturday night.but he hands me 
a cigar; that is, of course, when I am at 
this down-town post. 

“This is a notable ferry, and the people 
you do not see here are not worth seeing. 
I have seen about every President that we 
have had since i first began to take tick- 


ets for the company,” the old veteran con- 
tinued, “and I have seen hundreds of cele- 
brities, statesmen, foreign diplomats, liter- 
ary men, professional men, and also crimi- 
nals—about everybody that is to be seen, in 
fact. 

“Interesting? No; you can have the job 
to-morrow—thirty years of it, through some 
of the hardest years the country has knowa, 
is not what it is cracked up to bé._ fi 

the friends—the families that I have 
to raise, as it were—and the young 
t I have learned to take an inter- 


He said he had quite 
that he would make up 


next day. 


in.” 








Ge OMICIDE and domiculture—I have 
coined these words and made 4 
present of them to the English 

language, and the Salvation Army is en- 

gaged in demonstrating their meaning.” 

Commander Booth Tucker, the head of the 

Salvation Army in America, sat in his 

headquarters at 122 West Fourteenth 

Street, and talked with enthusiasm of his 

recent tour of inspection among the colo- 

nies of the army in the West. 

“Our Colorado colony; Fort Amity,’ he 
continued, “is now just entering its third 

It was in April, 18), that the first 
of colonists reached Amity. Tt°con- 
fourteen familles—seventy persons. 
1 wish vou could these first colonists 
now; what good, comfortable homes they 
are in: how contented and happy and full 
of hope they are. 

“Ue Jan. 1 last outlay on 
Amity colony had been The 
nists have supported themselves and their 
families and repaid $10,000 of this 
sum. When you take into consideration 
that this has been the achievement of men 
who had dollar to start with, many 
of whom out of work and ‘dead 
broke,’ understand what the sys- 
tem has done for them We bought 
good cows for them for $5,000, and 
borrowed the money of a local bank, 
which we stood their security. They 
paid back $1,400 of that money in 


years.”’ 


season 
party 
tained 
see 


the 


colo- 


our 
S50,000) 


to 


have 


not a 
were 
you can 
they 

for 
have 
two 


We gave each colonist to start with a 
plot of land containing from five to twenty 
acres, and the Implements to work it, one 
horse, one or two cows, a 
pig and some pouliry, Then we have paid 
their traveling expenses to the colony from 
whatever city they are taken, and we have 
put up the cottages for them, They usually 
have their own furniture, and that has to 
be transported. It about $500 to 
establish each family, aside f&om the land 
We make laterals for irrigating, 
level for the ditches, construct 
roads and fences, and erect buildings. We 
employ the colonists at the regular price 
for such labor, $2 or $2.50 per day. We pay 
each $1 a day to live on, and put the other 
dollar down to his credit, to in 
ducing his debt te us. The expense of get- 
ting the place in shape we add to the price 
of the land, for the new colonist to defray 


able 


sometimes more; 


costs us 
have to 
the land 


assist re- 


when he is 


“I wish you could see the new orphan 
asylum have Amity,”” continued the 
Commander enthusiastically. “It is a nice 
stone building, of accommodating 
100 children, It will open tn the Fall. We 
gha}! send to it orphans who have come to 
ns fm the cities; boys and girls in about 
equal numbers, They grow up there, 
an integral part of the ‘community. When 
they are old enough to work a plece 
land we will start the boys in life, and they 
will marry and settle down. We going 
to have a sanitarium there; a working- 
men's sanitarium, where workingmen may 
go to recuperate and have medical attend- 
ance rates within their means, doing 
some work when they are able. That is our 
next enterprise. Gradually we are going to 
group all of at Amity 
We have now a fine schoolhouse there, 
in which held ehurch 


we at 


capable 


will 


are 


at 


sorts institutions 


we services alro 
What has contributed to your financial 
ess Amity, Commander '"? 


succ at 


“Well, 
Amity 
canteloupe, 
finest in the 
than the 
Then. we 
manufacture 


two good cash crops at 
Ford 
the 


we have 
We raise the famous Rocky 
dealer® say ours 

valley of the Arkansas; better 
raised at Rocky Ford itself. 
the sugar beet Beet sugar 
the coming industry in 
the climatic conditions there 


are favorable to it will go up 
all over Colorado in the yeurs. 
“The great 
to pledge the 
to keep their word. 
even the man with acres, 
do it. We will put little 
ten acre plots to beets gladly, and make 
a good thing of it. A big beet fac- 
tory is now in process of erection at H 
th: will take 
raise and more Besides 
which 
splendid 


and 18 
one 
have 
Is 
Colorado, as 
Factories 
next few 
the farmers 
factories 
ranchman, 
will 
five 


trouble is to get 
beets to run the 
The big 
mm. 

our 


and 
or 
not 


in and 


sugar 


beet 
these 


quite near us every 


we « 
two 


an too 


colo- 


the 


eash, our 


all 


creps, clear 
nists raise alfalfa 
ordinary crops for their own us 


are 


“Have had no failures, no cases of 


colonists who refuse to work and let their 


you 


places run down? 


‘Not one. There is nothing of that 
to contend with You see, took 
rior class of men the beginning 
were skilled carpenters and builders 


were particularly desirable, we 
much bul'ding 


kind 
a supe- 
s 


we 
in me 


deo 


“Why are such need of 

help?" 
“Because 

home 


energetically 


people in your 
they 
ahead of them,’ Commander, 
“They bringing wu) 
their children in tenements and they could 
; no chance for anything better as long 
as they lived. One motorman, for ‘in- 
stance, "was earning $2 a day. The con- 
stant strain of looking out to save himself 
from killing people wore his nerves 
until he asked the to transfer 


him to another he got $1.0 


wanted a chance to see a 
said the 


were 


upon 
company 


In that 


job. 
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The Salvation Army’s Colonies 
in California, Colorado, and Ohio. 





a day, and the family 
time. 

“Why, we've got on one of our colonies 
a family of the descendants of Robert Ful- 
ton, the inventor of the steamboat, They 
were working in a factory in a New Eng- 
land city and wrote me to get them out of 
it if possible. And we have another Man 
who is a descendant of John Alden, the 
Pilgrim father. He had been a good man 

. and got good wages for years in a certain 
line of business in Boston. The combina- 
tion of four firms in this line threw out 2 
per cent. of the employes, of whom this 
Son of the Revolution happened to be one 
‘All those men were looking for work at 
the same time. He got no work all Winter, 
and in the Spring, when we took them, the 
family was entirely out of money And 
yet he was a competent man, with no bad 
habits 


| “We have a doctor, 


yas pinched all the 


too, a graduate of 
the medical department of the University 
of New York. He was a medical mission 
ary for a time in Siam, contracted disease 
which forced him to return home, was sick 
j a long time, and when he recovered 
| no means to live upon while building up a 
} practice 


“Most of our men are such met 
who have lest their grip and dropped out 
of the ranks through misfortune, who 
want to better conditions for their children 
But even when a man is clear down, with 
out ambition ehift- 
and you would be 
a difference our 

The hope of becon® 
owner, of getting and 
something in return for his labor, trans- 
forms him into a different creature. It is 
hard for the average man to get out of the 
rut. But put him on our colony, and show 
him how, within a term of years he «¢ 
repay then own his home, and you 
would astounded to see the difference 
it will make in him.” 


“All this,” continued = the 
rising and walking nervously 
as is his wont when deeply 
this is * domiculture.’ 
ing the home 


Cases; 


or energy, 
er-do-we el 

what 
tem will make in him 
ing a home 


apparently 
; less 


ne 
tonished to see 


as- 


sYs- 


having 


an 
us and 
be 


commander, 
up and down 
interested, “* all 
Civilization is kill- 
The whole tendency for the 
| prudent man to-day, the man who wants to 
Ket and save something, to avoid 
| marriage It is to him 
from the pulpit, to avoid marriage 
can take care of a family 
increases against those 
family for which they 
Children are not wanted in the city 
room for them; there 
for them: it hard 
house or an apartment 
| tuke in if have children, And if 
the finally becomes unable, through 
misfortune or incompetence, to support his 
family 
dy 
and 


ahead is 


preached even 
till 
Public sentiment 


who 


he 
have a large 
cannot provide. 
There 





|} is ne is no accom- 


find a 


that will 


| modation is 


boarding 


to 


you 
man 


you 


longer, society has no better reme- 
to step in and divide the 
the different members to 
ent semi-penal institutions 

“ All this I call * domicide.’ 
struction of the home It is 
agement of home making 
family unit you destroy 
* Domicide * is 
is to th 


than 


send 


family, 
differ- 


It 
the 
Destroy 
the 
what homicide 


the de- 
discour 
the 


hation 


and 
to the nation 
individual 


have 
marry 
families 
domiculture How 


and 
working 
to 


pauperologists 
the to 
they 
to thls we oppose 
achieve it? and 
partments of Government devote years and 
volumes to the study of the 
talls of agriculture, 
ure; but they 
The preservation of 
a matter moment, apparently, 
than the preservation of the American fam 
ily 

Saad 


advised classes 


| 

j “ Sociologists 
| not 
} 


or if have small 
Now 


| shall 


marry, 


we Universities de 


minutest de- 


never think of 
the American 
of greater 


‘domiculture 
forest i+ 


that 
to 


seemed 
is 
labor, and 
That is what 
succeeding 


our minds it has 
| best system of ‘domiculture’ 
) ome mployed land unemployed 

unemployed capital together 
are doing. And we are 
of our best colonists 
confirmed 


the 


we One 


to-day is a man who 
drunkard, had 


lirium tremens over and over again 


latest experiment is 
It is Fort Herrick, near Cleve- 
Mentor, Garfield's 
fonated by the 
Col. Myron 

in New 
market for g 


was a and de- 


“Our 
gratifying 
land, 
home 


particularly 


close 
The land 

James Parmelee 
Herrick, who is well-known 
We have excellent 

| ; ’ 

} truck in Cleveland 

| working their 


and by old 


was own- 
T 
York 


arden 


ers, and 
an 
and while colonists are 
land, their children 
| support the family by picking berries 
|} the farmers round about It doesn't hurt 
' them a bit, they have plenty of time 
to go to school outside the berry season 
In some families the children earned 
$2 and $3 a all Summer, and they are 
healthy and happy 


"At Romie 
| ve have 700 acres and 70 colonists, 
| are going to have fruit farms in time 


can 
for 


and 
have 
day 


Fort near Del Monte, Cal, 


who 

We 
faulty 
Colorado, 
of 


have had drawbacks in the way of 
irrigation there At Amity, In 
purchased another thou 


land this Spring. 


we and 
Altogether, we have 
$0,000 worth of bonds this Summer 
located 100 fresh colonists. The 


Fl 
| 

! ‘ 

} and children are our best colonists. They 
| 

i 

| 

| 


acres 


look after the little things—the gardens, 
and pigs, and cows, and poultry. They 
weed the beets piek the berries A 
whlow makes a splendid colonist. She has 


and 


had | 


hitb tht bt 


every corner and side wall in the city 


arboriculture, horticult- 


| 
bring 


| The promoters of 


} one 


and | 


women | 
| chocolate firm contemplates 


to hire her plowing done, but aside from 
that she can run the farm just as well as 
a man, and she will tend to it better than 
almost any man,” 

“Then you are well satisfied with this 
latest development of your work?” 

* Satisfied? No; no man was ever satis- 
fied when he saw a chance to go still fur- 
ther." The lean, nervous hands of the 
commander worked eagerly. 

“Let us have the pensioners,” he said. 
“Do you know how ciVil pensioners are tn- 
creasing in this country? The railway 
companies are pensioning old employes 
now. So are the steel companies. Andrew 
Carnegie has just given four or five 
millions to pension his men. The Penn- 
sylvania Rallroad Company has expended 
-200,000 tn pensions recently. So have the 
big Chicago lines. Then there are all the 
military pensioners. 

“Supposing a company pays a pensioner 
$) a week for ten years—pensioners are pro- 
verbial for living forever, you know—they 
will have paid him $2,500. And when he 
dies, if he has any dependent on him, they 
ure left to charily. We would take that 
family for $500, put them in a nice home, 
look after them till they get on their feet, 
per cent. interest on the money, 
repay the loan in time, and when the pen- 
sioner died, his family would have the 
home 

“If the companies will give us the capi- 


pay 5 





tal we will look after the pensioners, any 
number of them. I know they say to us, 
‘You have been fortunate because you 
have taken only strong, able-bodied men. 
Be careful how you go to putting on old, 
disabled ones." But when a man has worked 
for a company for twenty or thirty years 
and been pensioned, you will find he ts 
the cream of employes. He has braing 
every time, and we'll trust to his brains 
to make up for his lack of muscle. 

“ Anyway,” said the commander, “ re- 
member this result of my observation: 
Ninety-five to ninety-nine per cent. of all 
classes of men will work if they can see 
the hope of a home before them. It is the 
everlasting grind for grub, and nothing 
more, that takes the heart out of him. We 
are issuing thirty-year gold bonds now, 
bearing 5 per cent. Interest, and secured 
by a 2 per cent. sinking fund, besides being 
unconditionally guaranteed by the Salva- 
tion Army. What we want is for Congress 
to give us $1,000,000 guarantee. The Gov- 
ernment has guaranteed railways, and has 
given large sums for agricultural, scien- 
tific, and commercial purposes. Let it give 
us this guarantee and we can immediately 
ralse the whole amount from the public 
and conduct an experiment in ‘ domicult- 
ure’ on a scale worthy of the Nation, 
Was it not Cardinal Manning who said: 
‘Domestic life creates a nation'? We bee 
Heve in domiculture.”’ 
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EAD wall art keeps apace with the 
times. The general tearing down of 
buildings in the city to give way 

more modern structures has given the 

dead-wall artist unprecedented opportuni- 
ties, and he is taking advantage of them 

One dead-wa.l artist has a practical mo- 

of the business here. His rent roll 

lease expenditures are 
Affiliated with him are inte 
that have ramifications 
roots tree When this 
space of wall that 
will permit of a display picture such as he 
makes he starts out to rent it. If he 
any obstacles in his path and the property 
that the space he is after is on 
the market, he will promptly buy an option 
it, and up goes his sign. In several 
instances he has bought the property 
right. The capital back of his enables this 
apparent extravagance. 

When one considers that one 
has paid him $57,000 for a six month: di«- 
play of pictures advertising its wares, it 
will to understand how he can af- 
ford property here and there to put 
his pictures on, for these pictures must 
big, whatever else they are. 


nopoly 
and 

startling 
capital 
the myriad 
dead-wall artist 


sts 
and like 
of a 


sees a 


contains 
on 


cut- 


firm alone 


be 
to buy 


easy 
be 


Dead-wall art has improved more in qual- 
ity the past two years than it did in all 
its history before that time. This particu- 
lar art does not include the lithographs and 


in 


pasters that are pasted on dead walls, but 


| only those huge pictures advertising some- 


or other that seem to be painted on 
No- 
where in the world except America could 
art have reached the massive prope 

< it has in New York City, owing to the 


: 
local conditions in other countries, where 


thing 


this 


buildings are closer together and new build- 
Lesid the local laws are 
string regarding displays 
be the hundreds of 
of dollars’ worth in New York 


ings fewer 


usually very ant 


such as can seen by 
thousands 
City 
The 
when a 


with a 


dead-wall art began 
contracted 


and 


era of 
York 
artist 


pregent 
New 
dead-wall 
paint a sign Fort Sumter after some 
unpleasantness down that way The sign 
read to the effect that the paper referred to 
had “ The Biggest It proved 
a profitable advertisement more ways 
than From that down 
to a few years ago the dead-wall artist has 
thrived. He received a temporary set-back 
when States began to.make laws that pro- 
hibited from natural 
by smearing his rocks 
Then he began a sort of confitence 
with the farmer, with argument 
sbout a water-proof paint he used, he 
allowed to put his handiwork free of charge 


newspaper 
to go 


down 
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in 
about time 


one on 


marring 


art on 


him scenery 
trees 


game 


and 


and an 


| on the roofs of barns so that the passengers 


on railroad trains had to read whether they 
Later a big competition 
sprang he found it was 
to pay some of the hard 
ceived from advertisers for space to put hi 
When this became necessary 
he confined himself more to the 
where he found he could get better results 
for the amount of money expended than in 
the country 
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some of the latter- 
An English firm 
introduce a_ ct in 
ago S250,000 for 
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dead- 
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America 
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space. One advertiser is paying $700 a 
mouth for two spaces Broadway that 
cost $500 to cover with paint. Another ad- 
vertiser is trying to secure a big dead wall 
at Thirty-fourth Streeet and Broadway 
that $40) a month is asked for. Few of 
the on the walls and fronts of 
houses on Broadway or Fifth Avenue cost 


less than $4) a month and some as high as 
$100. 


on 


spaces 


The one big hit of the year in dead-wall 
art 
who 
‘high 
whisky 
lower 
erable 


is a pieture of a jovial looking person 
is drawn in the act of making a 
ball"’ from a certain brand of 

It covers a wall 100 by 9 feet on 
Broadway has caused consid- 
conjecture to how it was pos- 
to paint monstrous a thing. and 
get it so perfect. The work was done by a 
man who studied art in the schools of Ger- 
many, and took to dead-wall art because it 
was more remunerative for more days in 
the the art of the salons. He 
painted picture originally as a model 
for a lithographer, who was making a 
poster for the firm promoting the whisky, 
and it was liked so well that he was asked 
to duplicate it the dead wall. He se- 
cured the exact size of the wall, then made 
sketch of the picture and ruled it 
squares. When he started to paint 
the figure on the wall, all he had to do to 
Keep the proportion was to keep measure- 
ment from the top and edges of the wall in 
proportion to his small sketch. While the 
head of the figure itself is over seven feet 
the to the the artist was 
through his method to paint 
that prevafled 
This man is the “ top-liner " 
working artists in the busi- 
while his salary for a year's 
startling, it snugly com- 

In addition that, his ex- 
paid for at six months in 
firms outside of the city, who 
his services big dead-wall 
for in Just now 
Baltimore monster sign 
wunted the 
of picture he painted on lower Broad- 
duplicated for another kind of 
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make attractive while sit- 
swinging iffold feet 
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amount of 
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advertiser wanted “a 
in of his dead-wall 
and instructed the artist to get 
“ reddest paint he could find” to do it 
The artist put $60 worth of carmine 
Spot It wasn't big a 
ertiser concluded that, while 
right, the future he 
would have the painter use plain red paint. 
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ET a man be deeply inoculated with 
the golf bacillus and it will not be 
long in developing a champtonship 

bee. The size of the bee can never be 
gauged, by a player's actual ability, for 
friends of many mediocre players have 
often heard the buzzing of the peculiar in- 
sect with startling clearness whenever the 
possessor appears on the links. 

The list of entries for the amateur goif 
championship of the United States, which 
will open to-morrow on the links of the At- 
lantic City Country Club, shows that there 
are nearly 150 players who have the cham- 
pionship golf bee buzzing in their ears. 
Whether his netes presage fame or ig- 
neminy will be known at the close of the 
week. 

As soon as a golfer wins a Class B hanil- 
cap or plays eighteen holes without taking 
any more strokes than possible over 100, 
the chances are a gross of new balls to a 
dozen “remades™ that he will consider 
himself entitled to a championship of some 
sort in the near future. Even if it is only 
a club championship in a far-away country 
district, the honor will not be spurned, for 
that may be the stepping stone to National 
honors. 

Among the players who will appear to- 
morrow morning on the Atlantic City course 
will be many who are club champions, and 
ft is no disparagement to them to say that 
the friends of many will scan the pa- 
pers in vain on the following day to dis- 
cover their names among the thirty-two 
championship eligibles. These disappointed 
ones will probably play just as brilliantly 
as they do in their own club competitions, 
but they will find that the standard is sur- 
prisingly high. In the future they will be 
wiser and possibly more modest golfers. 
The tournament will thus perform a valu- 
able educational service in giving visible 
demonstration of the growth of golf in this 
country. 

The entries this year have broken all 
previous records. The former high-water 
mark was 120, and that was in 1898, when 
the championship was played at Morris 
County. About 106 started, and the com- 
mittee had to retire from the field all those 
whose morning round of 18 holes showed 
that they were irretrievably out of the 
game. The same policy will be adopted to- 
morrow, and play will begin before the 
usual hotel population of Atlantic City is 
out of bed. 

The early starters will sleep at the club- 
house. When a man has to be called at 5 
in the morning to get his bath and break- 

“fast in order to show his qualifying cham- 
pionship ability, golf becomes a strenuous 
sport indeed. The committee expects fully 
120 to start, which will be a banner number. 
As each man has to pay a fee of $5 to en- 
ter the annual champlonship, there are few 
who are wiling to give up their cash simply 
to see their names in print, and when Chi- 
cago sends fifteen men, St. Louis two, 
Florida one, North Carolina one, and Bos- 
ton and its vicinity over half a dozen, to 
say nothing about other parts of the coun- 
try, it mmy naturally be inferred that they 
all intend to get their money's worth. 

Golfers enter the championship for two 
reasons—to win and to qualify. The num- 
ber who really expect to win this week 
could probably be numbered upon one’s 
hand, but the number who expect to quali- 
fy would be legion. That is the height of 
many a golfer’s ambition. If only he can 
get his name among the eligible thirty- 
two he practically doesn’t care what hap- 
pens to him after that. To this ambition 
is undoubtedly due the fact that this year’s 
list contains more comparatively new 
names than has ever been the case before. 
In the absence of any regulation to limit 
entries to those who really possees cham- 
pionship ability, any one may enter, and 
modesty instead of the $5 fee has kept many 
others from going in. The field, there- 
fore, on the opening day is bound to be 
overcrowded, and the sun may be well set 
before the last pair comes straggling in. 
Then the committee will get to work on 
the scores and figure out the thirty-two 
leaders who will draw for match play on 
the following day. 

There ts an unusually large number of 
prominent absentees this year. Of the ell- 
gibles last year only thirteen have seen fit 
to return for this season's championship, 
and every one of them ought to get in the 
qualifying ranks. Some dark horses may 
appear among the new ones. 

Walter J. Travis and Findlay 8. Douglas 
naturally stand at the head of the list, 
and almost in a class by themselves, al- 
though there are perhaps haif a dozen who 
will give either a tough game. 
just returned from abroad, where he has 
deen meeting Scotch golfers, and was re- 
Garded the equal of most of the foreign 
amateurs, He beat Douglas for the honors 


‘| last year in @ grand match, being the first 


he ever beat the young Scotchman. 
Although ap, Australian, he learned the 


* 


game in this country, and his success was | 


@ grand triumph for native goif. 
uglas, who is slightly the favorite this 
, is a Scotch golfer, having learned the 


ty 


ways a prominent factor in tournament 
play. He may justly be called the golf 
veteran this week, for he will be the only 
player who was among the original starters 


when the championship chain was begun | 


six years ago at Newport. In all this time 
he has only missed one event, that of last 
year at Garden City. 

Macdonald is a New Yorker by residence, 
but he remains loyal to the Chicago Golf 
Club, which he started, and he enters as a 
Westerner. 
the semi-finalists, and in the same years 
made the lowest sore in the qualifying 
round—i74 the first year, on his Chicago 
links at Wheaton, and 168 in the latter 
year at the Onwentsia links. He has been 
playing more thoroughly this season than 
last and won the Equinox Cup in the tour- 
nament last month at Manchester, Vt., 
making at the same time a new record of 
seventy-nine strokes for the course. 

Douglas, the younger Scotchman, has the 
advantage of youth and years of excellent 
training. He was champion in 1898 win- 
ning at Morris County, Walter B. Smith of 
Chicago, then a Yale student, being runner- 
up. Harriman beat Douglas in 1899, and 
last year he was again runner-up. Douglas 
beat Travis at Lakewood early in the sea- 
son for the chief cup and later won the 
metropolitan championship. It is a pecu- 
liar fact that ever since the metropolitan 
association was started the local champion 
has also won National honors. Harriman 
was the first and Travis repeated the per- 
formance last year. Hence Douglas has a 
precedent for success this week. 


In view of the fact that junior golf has 
attracted more attention this season than 
ever before, it may be interesting to take a 
giance at the youngsters who have dared 
array themselves against their elders for 
golf fayors. There are some strong names 
among them, but the outlook cannot be said 
to be bright that they will do more than in 
past years. The college element is not as 
strongly represented as had been expected, 
and the best of these, as Louis P. Myers, 
the new champion of Massachusetts, and E. 
M. Byers, the former Yale champion, were 
graduated in June. 

Those still in the halls of learning are 
Charles Hitchcock, Jr., who got a look into 
the semi-final round last year. He was 
Yale's champion two years ago and last 
month won the Point Judith Cup, but failed 
to duplicate his success of a year ago, when 
he won both the Point Judith and Newport 
Cups. Princeton will be represented by 
Percy R. Pyne, former intercollegiate cham- 
pion, and Harold Smith of Chicago. C 
Tiffany Richardson is the only Harvard 
man, and H. Kennedy Hill represents the 
University of Pennsylvania. With one or 
two others this completes the college list. 

It is somewhat singlar that besides the 
college graduates, the strongest junior 
ability is found among the schoolboys. The 
best of these are Charles H. Seeley and 
William Holabird, Jr. Seeley ceased to be 
a schoolboy last year, after leaving the 
Berkeley School tn this city. He won the 
Connecticut championship in July, and had 
the honor of besting Travis in the semi- 
final round for the metropolitan champion- 
ship this season. He is playing a grand 
game, and his work with the driver and 
brassie can hardly be beaten. 


Young Holabird comes East covered with 
laurels snatched from Western links. He 
won three cups at Onwentsia last month, 
including the big trophy, and has just 
repeated the performance at Glenview, and 
then as a climax beat the Western open 
champion, Lawrence Auchterlonie, one of 
the strongest Scotch professionals in this 
country. Holabird’s golf has been the sen- 
sation of the West this Summer, and he is 
the Chicagoans’ strongest card. Although 
he failed to win the junior championship 
of the West, a new event this year, he had 
his revenge over the victor, Abram Poole, 
Jr., a Princeton student, by defeating him 
badiy in the final of the Glenview tour- 
ney. Poole has not entered. Holabird was 
also beaten for the Western championship, 
so, although brilliant, he is not invulner- 
able, and his game will be watched with 
curiosity and interest as he lines up against 
the cracks of the East. Holabird first 
played in the National championship in 
1899 at Onwentsla. He beat W. M. Mc- 
Cawley of Philadelphia, in the first match 
play round, but was then put out by Mac- 
donald. Walter Egan, Haroid Smith, and 
Bruce Smith are other strong Chicago ju- 
niors. ‘ 

The Western champfon, Phelps B. Hoyt, 
and the former holder, William Waller, 
will play, but in a strong field they are not 
formidable. Other minor champions are A. 
G. Lockwood of the Allston Golf Club, near 


C. M. Hamilton of the Baltusrol Club, Short 
Hills, N. J., always a reliable ‘and con- 
sistent golfer; Dr. L. L. Harban of the Co- 
lumbia Clob, D, C., winner ofthe Pldrida 
championship last Winter; ANan Kennaday 
of Montclair, the New Jersey champion, 


TIMES, 


| dangerous, 





In 1897 and 1899 he was among | 


| Cod championship last year. 


from the Hyannisport Golf Club. The Mas- 
sachusetts clubs are poorly represented, the 
strongest men being Lockwood, James G. 
Thorp, who was runner-up in 1896; C. B. 


Cory, and A. J. Wellington, but Lockwood | 


is the only man who is likely to be at all 
He ts an English-bred golfer, 
and reached the semi-finals last year, only 
to be put out by Travis. 

Philadelphia is weak in strong material, 
although the Philadelphia Cricket Club 
sends the largest number of entries, seven, 
from any one club. 
ers are J. I. and C. P. Lineaweaver, R. £. 
Griscom, W. P. Smith, and Clayton P. 
Dixon. Conspicuous absentees are Marion 
Wright, Frank Bohlen, and W. M. McCaw 
ley, who recently won the Waumbek Cup in 
the White Mountains, 

Richard Peters and James A. 
represent the Newport Golf Club. Peters 
played last year, but did not finish the 
opening round. He is one of the old timers 
In American golf and has original ideas. He 
aitracted considerable attention a few 
years ago by appearing on the putting 
green with a sawed-off billiard cue, which 
he claimed was far above all the putters 
made for sending the ball to the hole. He 
Is still partial to his putting cue 

Samuel Frothingham is the only compet- 
itor from Lenox. F. W. Menzies, an 
lish-bred player, will play from the 
bright Club. St. Andrew's has two 
men, John Reid, Jr.. who was intercolle- 
giate champion before leaving Yaie two 
years ago, and his brother, Archie Reid, a 
Lawrenceville schoolboy, who held the Cape 
He is almost 
as good a golfer as his brother, and that ts 
siying a good deal, for Reid, Jr., recently 
equaled Travis’s record of 78 for the long 


Stillman 


Eng 
Sea 


good 


. * a 
Garden City course and set a new score of | 


72 for the St. Andrew's links. He was in 
the tournament last year, being beaten 'n 
the third round by Lockwood at the fortieth 
hole. 

Two strong men who ought to be in 
event are Harry Hollins, Jr., and 
C. Watson, Jr. The former is in 
with his father, and Watson is taking a 
Canadian hunting trip. 
riman is another absentee, 


the 
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The best of the Quak- | 


Robert | 
Europe | 


Ex-Champion Har- | 


Markoe Robertson, champion of Yale. He 
| too, is In Europe with his father, R. HL 
Robertson, who is President of the Na- 
tional Association. The latter will be the 
only officer of the National golf body who 
will not be present during the event. The 
officers are John Reid and Hobart 
Cc. Chatfield-Taylor, Vice Presidents; Rob- 
ert B Secretary; Samuel Y. Heeb- 
ner, Treasurer; G. Herbert Windeler, and 
James A. Stillman, members of the Ex- 
| ecutive Committee. These men, assisted 
by a committee from the Atlantic City 
| Club, will have general charge of the cham- 
pionship. 

The big event this week is the 
golf tournament held under the 
of the United States Golf Association, The 
winner receives, to hold for one year, the 
magnificent one-thousand-dollar silver cup 
presented to the association for the Amer- 
ican championship by the late Theodore A. 
Havemeyer, first President. The victor also 
receives a gold medal, and the low score 
man in the qualifying round receives a 
| medal. Medals are also given to the semf- 
| finalists, a gold one, as stated, going to the 
|} winner, a silver one to the runner-up, and 
| bronze medals to the other two, who were 

last year A. G. Lockwood and Herbert M. 

All of the rounds will be thirty- 
and the two survivors will close 
championship tournament of 1001 by 
final round next Saturday. 
FRANK W. C 
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Sir Thomas Lipton’s Flag. 

Those who go to see the America's Cup 
races, when almost every. notable steam 
| yacht afloat in American waters will be 
about, will have the opportunity to become 
with one of the rarest flags 
has ever entered New York Harbor, 
The flag flies the taffrail of Sir 
| Thomas's steam yacht Erin, and fit is a 
| very striking one, being that of the British 
| Naval Reserve with the “ Bloody Hand of 
Ulster,” the emblem of the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club, sewed ihfto it. The flag is dark 
| blue. Ip corner is the British union 
jack, and in the field, lower down, is the 
“ Bloody Hand," on a small field of white. 
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How to Buy and Care for a Gun 


$e is the time of the year when the 


man purchasing his first gun has his | 


desk littered up with the catalogues 
of various makers and his brain filled with 
the good points claimed for each style of 
smooth-bore shooting iron. Becoming suf- 
ficiently confused as 
best, he usually attempts to find the solu- 
tion of the problem by seeking advice from 
his shooting friends, only to find himself in 
man who 
rule that the 
uses is the 


a worse snarl than ever. Every 
shoots a gun believes as a 
particular make of weapon he 
best that could possibly be turned out. This 
of course fs natural, as otherwise he would 
not have bought It. It can be safely assert- 
ed, however, that all makes and grades of 
American shotguns will bag the game if 
proper ammunition is used and they 
held straight. 

The various makes vary only in details of 
construction and the different grades in 
the amount of ornamentation on their 
metal work, the degree of fineness of their 
barrels, and the quality of wood in their 
stocks. But a twenty-five-dollar gun will 
kill just as much game and kill it just as 
dead as one costing sixteen times as much. 
The closeness with which a gun will shoot 
—that is to say, the number of pellets it 
will place in a thirty-inch circle at a given 
distance—is simply a matter of boring the 
barrels. It is not so many years ago that 
the hammerless was only shot by a few 
sportsmen who could afford to pay from 
$100 upward for a weapon. Now, however, 
that gun is the accepted type, and a double 
hammeriless of good make and workman- 
ship may now be had for as low as $25. 

The degree of quickness with which a 
gun may be manipulated is of much more 
importance than many suppose, and is al- 
most as much a reason for preferring nitro 
to biack powders as is the absence of 
smoke and the cleanliness of the former as 
compared with the latter. Nitro powders 
give a greater velocity to the charge than 
can be obtained with the ordinary black 
gunpowder. 

The man who goes directly to a sporting 
goods store and picks out a gun without de- 
termining whether it fits him or not has 
handicapped his shooting at the very out- 
set. No man would go into a clothing store 
and come out with a twenty-five-dollar suit 
of clothes, wrapped up in a package, with- 
out baving previously tried them on. Yet 
the same man has often been known to 
purchase a gun costing double that amount, 
which no more fits him than would a 
youth's sult of clothes. 

Gun stocks vary in length from 14 to 14' 
inches from the centre of the butt-plate to 
the forward trigger, while the drop of the 
stock—that is to say, the difference in level 
between the top of the barrels and the top 
of the butt-plate wil! run from two to three 
inches. A man with a long neck will of 
necessity require more drop ‘to a stock 
than a man with a short one, and the 
length of atock will vary according to the 
length of one’s arm. Of course it is possi- 
ble for a long-necked man to contort himr 
self so that he may shoot with a compara- 


are 


to which is really the | 
| sons. 


| from $10 to $20. 
condition a three-joint birehwood rod, with 


j} as well as 
| 


| whose possession makes all the difference 


between a well-kept and a slouchy-looking 
firearm. No gun, however cheap, should 
be without a gun case, not only to protect 
|} it from dents and nicks when traveling, 
but from dampness and dust when 
put away in a closet between shooting sea- 
A water-proof canyas case, with two 
compartments—one for the stock and an- 
other for the barrel, and to which are at- 
| tached one pocket for holding fifty cart- 
ridges, and another for the a¢commodation 
of a cleaning rod, costing $1.50—is for all 
practical purposes just as serviceable and 
| good as a handsome leather case costing 
To keep the gun in good 


also 


a screw at one end, to which may be fitted 
a wire brush, and a slotted 
cleaning cloth will 


a wool swab; 
| joint for holding a 


| keep a gun in good condition. A rod with 


the implements mentioned may be had for 
about 75 cents, and will do the work just 
a handsome ebony rod costing 
twice as much. In addition to 
the canvas case a pair of chamois covers, 
one for the barrel and one for the stock, ia 
which the gun is to be placed before put- 
ting in the outside case, may be had for 
$1.25, and ure almost a necessity in the 
neighborhood of salt water. Even with 
these cases eternal care and constant ex- 
amination and cleaning of one’s firearm 
are the price of keeping it in good condition, 
and no man who expects to get the best re- 
sults and have a decent-looking weapon 
will think of putting his shotgun away at 
the end of a season and giving it no care 
until the beginning of the next. 

Be very chary of oil. A little lubricant 
is a good thitig, but too much only clogs 
and makes the locks work badly. Speak- 
ing of locks, it is well to select a shotgun 
from which the locks may be removed 
readily, so that they may be occasionally 
wiped off with a soft cloth, and just the 
tinniest drop of oil applied at intervals 
when needed. 


The 12-gauge, except when one keeps a 
gun especially for duck shooting, has almost 
superseded the large 10-bore, and a 12- 
gauge gun weighing just a trifle less thaa 
T pounds, and with 28-inch barrels, will be 
found about right for ordinary shooting. 

Paper shells already loaded may now be 
bought so cheaply—for $2 a hundred—that 
it is scarcely worth while for the average 
sportsman, who only does a moderate 
amount of shooting each year, to go to the 
expense of purchasing re-loading tools and 
bother himself with the amount of labor 
involved in loading his own ammunition. 


Unless one has a pretty fair knowledge of 
firearms it is not a good scheme to pur- 
chase a second-hand shotgun. A glance 
through the sportsman's papers will often 
show a number of second-hand weapons 
offered for sale at such 4 vast reduction 
from the original price that they appear to 
be a great bargain; in fact, almost an ir- 
resistible one. But in a very great number 
of these cases a careful examination will 
show them to be either 10-gauge weapons, 
which are now almost obsolete for field 
shooting, or smaller gauges of such heavy 
weight that they will be found extremely 
tiresome to carry far on a day’s tramp 
afield. The modern gun ts a 12-gauge or 
smalier, and of comparatively light weight, 
and the inconvenience attending the use of 
the large bores and heavyweight weapons 
ts what has generally induced their owners 
to offer them for sale at sacrifice prices. 

J ' Bo T. “KEYSER, 
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importance as 
epochal: the 
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events of such 
be justly termed 
having but recently occurred, 
the other being gerly anticipated, 
now so prcfoundly affecting the Domirion 
of Canada invest a survey of the 
situation eountry with especial 
timeliness. F 
The event that has occurred ts the 
declaration of the results of the consus of 
141, and the most patriotic and opimisti 
Canadian does not pretend to that 
the official figures are bitterly disapypoint- 
ing. The general expectation was that the 
tetal pepulation would be 6,000,000, and 
there were some sanguine enough to look 
for 6,500,000, Inst of which tt reaches 
only 5 8S, the n upon the census of 
1881 being consequently a trifle short of 
nodeoo 
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been 
in the 
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Proy- 
enter- 
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so, but the largest pain 
unexpected quarter, te 
unprogressive 
ince of Quebee, of in the 
prising and Province 
tario, where it was confidently anticipated 
Of course, In proportionate gain Manitoba, 
British Columbia, and North West Ter- 
ritories have outstripped all the rest of 
the Dominion, but even they have not 
shown the that they counted 
upon to do 

Many reasons have been 
way of explanation, It 
the previous census was 
the enumerators having 
name returned,’ and thus 
to include many who were not entitled to 
be on the roll, whereas at the last taking 
the enumerators were paid per Jay, ard al- 
lowed « Iimited time in which to cover 
their districts, no inducement to influ- 
tion being given. How far this true 
it would hardly possible to derterm'ne 
at the present time, although a commis- 
sion of inquiry is talked about, and the 
Minister of Agriculture has already taken 
steps toward an examination by sending 
Frome of the original lists back the 
locations whence they came, in order that 
their accuracy might far az 
be tested, 


Another explanation is that the work was 
committed to incompetent hands, appointed 
purely as political patronage, ard that as 
“ matter of fact By no means a'l the people 
were counted, giaring Instances of 
omission already brought to 
light. 
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explanation, one 
finds acceptance of course 
the opponents of the present 
is that the whole business has been 
in the interests of Quebec under 
rection of the astute Mr. Tarte, Minister 
of Public Works, with the object of re- 
ducing the representation of Ontario and 
the Maritime Provinces in th» r 
Commons. 
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order that this Machiavellian strategy 
be understood, assuming that there ia 
foundation whatever for tl 
Suspicion, the basis of 
be explained. By the 
North America Act of 1800, whereby the Do- 
minion of Canada was created, the 
of members in the House of Commons 
the Province of Quebec was fixed at 
five for all time, whereas the number of 
members from the Provinces was 
to in uch a 
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immigration put forth by the Covernment 
and the great railroads, in spite of the 
splendid wheat harvesis of the North Wert 
and the gold discoveries in British Colam- 
bia and the Yukon, the great tnflux of 
settlers so urgently necued, an! so anxiour- 
ly desired, has not yet taken plree. and ‘Et 
is the supreme duty of whe lead in 
public affairs to give themselves t the 
solution of the problem, upon whicn the 
future of the country depends, to 
population must had—hy what 
expeditious and effectual methods « 
be obtained? 
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The second event, and the one so cagerly 
anticipated, is the visit of the future ruler 
of the British Empire, whose arrival from 
South Africa in the course of his tour 
around the world is looked for during 
the month of September. 


Following the example of his father, 
who, when Prince of Wales, visited Canada 
in 1860, and opened the great Victoria 
Bridge at Montreal, and laid the corner- 
of the Houses of Parliament Ot- 
the Duke of York ts preparing him- 
for his future responsibility 
personal acquaintance with those 
dominions upon which the sun never 
and he will no doubt find much to interest 
and impress him in the Canadian portion, 


Wonderful indeed are the changes v lich 
the two score years intervening between 
the coming of father and son have wrought. 
In 1860 there was no Dominion of Can- 
ada, but simply a _ series of provinces 
stretching from seaboard to the great 
lakes with few interests in common and 
many causes of antagonism Now from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific the northern 
half of the continent united in one 
great federation, which has worked 
admirably as to supply Australia with a 
model when her different divisions became 
ripe for union. 
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In more than one important respect 
visit of the King’s son could hardly 
been better timed The war with 
Boers, none the less deplorable and ex- 
asperating, however readily defended, has 
at least been productive of good as regards 
the relations between the mother country 
and her colonies, and no part of the em- 
pire has been more deeply stirred | 
patriotic fervor than the Dominion 
Canada. Her contingents were 
offered. They included the very 
the country’s brain and brawn 
rendered splendid service in the field, and 
their treatment by the imperial authorti- 
ties, some slight misunderstandings t) the 
contrary notwithstanding, has been much 
as to immensely strengthen the bonds that 
bind the Canadas to Britain. 

The Duke of York 
have chosen a more auspicious time 
coming among his father’s loyal 
jects over sea Their enthusiasm is 
to boil over in all sorts of 
and if the high priests of ‘Court 
red tape at Ottawa, who are 
hard to have everything done acc 
to their cut-and-dried procedure, 
succeed in disgusting and disheurten- 
the democratic multitude it is ccrts 
that the reception given to the will 
fully equal if not that which so 
delighted his father forty ars of9 
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there has been abundant employment for 
everybody who had a mind to work. 
Among the most notable features of this 


period have been three—one in the extreme 
west, another in the extreme east, and 
the third in the centre of the country, all 
fraught with influences of the most vital 
consequences to the future of the Domin- 
ton, 

In the far west and north the great gold 
discoveries In the, Yukon district startled 
the world and summoned thousands of 
seekers after fortune to that inhosp'table 
clime. At Sydney, Nova Scotia, in the 
far east, the creation of a huge plant for 
the production of tron and steel has made 
that hitherto obscure little town, khouwn 
only for its excellent coal, one of the most 
important manufactring points In Canada, 
while the amazing enterprise of Francls 
Clergue, as displayed at Sault Ste. Marte, 
and his wholesale outlay of millions in the 
construction of steel mills, pulp mills, 
lumber mills, &c., have given ain im- 
petus to that section of the country the 
results of which can hardly be es- 
timated. 

All these things cannot 
favor of the powers that though 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier may be, his op- 
ponents allege, merely a roi faineant, and 
the irrepressible Mr. Tarte the Mayor of 
the Palace, still the people at large ure not 
apt to concern themselves deeply about 
any such subtle distinctions, and it may 
with much be predicted that 
if a general election were to take place 
within the next six months or yeur the 
party at present in office would be given 
a new lease of power. 

In personal popularity no Premier of 
Canada has surpassed Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
save that unique man, the late Right hlon. 
Sir John A. Macdonald, the English 
Canadians no less than French 
proud of the fine figure he presents, 
of the faultless grace and dignity 
which he bears himeelf in the 
alted company abroad, while his 
smile"’ and cultured eloquence command 
their love and admiration at home. 

In his Cabinet he is so fortunate 
have, besides Mr. Tarte, whose 
cannot be denied, whatever may 
of his political principles, such men of 
experience and power as the Hon. William 
Fielding, Sir Richard Cartwright, who, 
like Mr. Tarte, once belonged to the other 
party; the Hon. David Mills, and the Hon. 
A. G. Blair, and with every local Govern- 
ment save that of Manitoba under the con- 
trol of the Liberals, the indications certain- 
ly point toward a continuance in power, 
the duration of which even ‘* Mother Ship- 
ton” or * Old Moore,"" were they still in 
the prophetic business, might hesitate to 
predict. 

The Conservative Party, once power- 
ful, was badly shattered at the last 
tion. By the defeat of Sir Charles Tupper 
and the Hon. George E. Foster it lest both 
its experienced leaders, and in this emer- 
gency w fain to fall back upon a 
practically new man, R. L. Borden of Hali- 
fax, a very able lawyer and a gentleman 
possessing many high qualities, but 
has yet to prove himself capable of con- 
ducting an effective campaign as leader of 
the opposition and of finding the way to 
victory. 

Passing by, for lack of space, other feat- 
ures of the present of Lda 
which might otherwise considera- 
tion, it remains to add a 
the much-discussed question the future 
of the Dominion. In conversation with the 
writer the other day a gentleman from 
New York remarked: 

“What a pity it is that a 
line should divide Canada 
States! If they were all 
would be better for both, and 
for Canada." 
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J. MACDONALD OXLE 
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The First Aeronaut. 
HE interest which has centred in the 
recent experiments in aerial naviga- 
tion by M. Santos-Dument at Paris 
calls attention to the peculiar circumstance 
that it has always been in France that the 
most experimenting has been done and the 
greatest progress made, not only in navi- 


gation through the air, but in navigation 
| under the water, 


—— 


In the construction of submarine vessels 
Franee now occupies easily first place, 
while it is generally admitted that Santos- 
Dumont’s machine, notwithstanding its re- 
cent unsuccessful trial, marks a distinct 
advance on all other aerial ships 

The first attempts to make ascensions 
by means of balloons were made in Paris 
in the year 1783. Pilatre des Roslers was 
the first and most illustrious of the long 
list of aeronauts who have fallen victimes 
to their desire to advance the art of aero- 


statics. 


In July and August of the year 178 bal- 
loons filled with hydrogen gas were sent 
up from Paris, and in September, at Ver- 
sailles, the first balloon was sent up 
freighted with living animals, 

In the same year Montgolfier constructed 
a balloon which he claimed would be capa- 
ble of carrying passengers, his workshop 
being in the gardens of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. The balloon was 60 feet in height 

j}and 48 broad, Its exterior was richly 
painted and embroidered, there being rep- 
resented upon it the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, the arms of the King of France, 
and numberless fleur-de-lis, and lower 
down, amid a crowd of grotesque heads 
| and garlands of flowers, a flock of eagles, 
with extended wings, that seemed to be 
flying supporting the huge balloon 
upon their shoulders. 


and 


Below the balloon proper was constructed 
a circular platform of wickerwork, covered 
with silk, which was used as a car, This 
platform was very large, and was sur- 
rounded by a balustrade to prevent the 
aeronauts from falling out. In the centre 
of this platform, or car, was an opening, 
below which was suspended by chains an 
iron stove, which was to be used for rari- 
fying the air in the balloon, while in one 
corner was a magazine, intended for the 
storing up of an immense quantity of 
straw, which served as fuel. 





Pilatre des Rosiers, generally alone, but 
at time accompanied by the Marquis 
d@'Arlandes, and on another occasion by M. 
Girond de Villette, had ascended in the bal- 
loon, without cutting the rope which held 
it captive to a height of 1,200 feet. 


Rosters had much difficulty in obtaining 
permission from the King to make an as- 
cent without being held down by the ®ope, 
but consent was at last secured, and on the 
2th November, 1783, everything was 
made ready. During the day the wind and 
rain was and it was found neces- 

| sary to postpone the ascent. The next day, 
the 2ist, the weather was more favorable, 
and at 1:30 in the afternoon, in the presence 
of the Dauphin and his suite, Pilatre des 
Rosiers and the Marquis d'Arlandes set out 
together from the Jardins de Muette 
upon the first aerial voyage ever attempted 
performed, The wind was still very 
and the weather stormy, but, in 
of these disadvantages, the balloon 
rapidly. 
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A Pilgrimage to the Paulists 





OR many reasons which need not be 
cited at present the architecture and 
decoration of churches in America are 

inferior to the decoration and architecture 
of secular buildings, public, commercial, 
and private. Yet no one can say that 
money has been stinted for ecclesiastical 
work. Where in all the world are so many 
churches erected every year? Where is re- 
ligion more discussed and more new forms 
of religion invented? If America is no 
longer Talleyrand’s country of one white 
sauce, it is still the land of thirty relig- 
ions, and every religious community that 
is born hastens to build a shrine for its 
own peculiar ritual, while the growing pop- 
ulation adds ever to the temples of the 
great main divisions of Christianity. A list 
of the Catholic, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian churches begun 
each year would reach a surprising figure. 
Yet, with all this ardor and energy, 
despite this zeal and liberal expenditure of 
earnings, the art of the American archi- 
tect is at its lowest ebb in just this kind of 
edifice. So true is this curious fact that 
among the profession the title of “ church 
architect’ carries with it @ slight flavor 
of undervaluation. It contains an implica- 
tion—which is, of course, unjust at bottom 


that the ecclesiastical architect has not 
been able to achieve the first rank by ob- 
taining lay work and has to put up with 


churches. 


All that a sneer of this sort really means 
is a criticism, a sweeping criticism, of the 
vast majority of churches from the archi- 
tectural side; for the late H. H, Richard- 
son and many others of the first rank in 
their profession might also be termed 
“church architects," having designed 
enough churches In their day to be admitted 
to that flouted guild. 


While churches that delight one in all 
respects are as rare as white blackbirds, 
there are some of a mottled hue, part good, 
part bad, which are worth considering, in 
the hope that discussion of their strong and 
their weak points may lead pastors and 
congregations to greater care in the choice 
ef architects, and perhaps to a humbler 
frame of mind with respect to their own 
qualifications when the moment comes to 
decide upon a plan. 

The Church of the Paulist Fathers, on 
Ninth Avenue, between Fifty-ninth and 
BSixtieth Streets, in some respects is the re- 
ligious building best worth seeing in ail the 
ecaboard States, perhaps in the whole coun- 
try. The neighborhood is dingy, if not 
squalid, and the elevated railway is a cruel 
infliction, robbing the fane of the dignity 
that comes with a distant view and forcing 
an uncompromising ugliness and incessant 
Tecket on eyes and cars. But the exterior 
of the Paulists’ church is not especially at- 
*tractive. Like Sancta Sophia in Constanti- 
nople? some Roman churches, and several 
Byzantine edifices in Ravenna, this build- 
ing not shine by external beauty. 
There is a rough sturdiness about its tow- 
ers, that rise four-square and rugged, with 
suggestions of the time when it was wise to 
provide churches with keeps that might 
break the heads of battering rams, keeps 
cennected by a barbican, along which the 
garrison might pass frem tower to tower in 
a siege. Moreover, this church gives the 
impression of age, as if it had been ruined 
and rebuilt in part. The inner sides of the 
projecting towers have panelings, which are 
cut in two by the proper facade of the 
church between them, as if the towers onc: 
had stood alone. Then the tops of the tow- 
ers look restored, where they have been 
earried, at some period subsequent to the 
erection of the building, up to a loftier 
point, but obviously not so far as the point 
they will reach some day when completed. 
On the Sixtieth Street side are low, broad 
window built up, as we very 
often in Europe in the case of a building 
renovated, but not restored to its original 
condition. 
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All these points are baffling to the ob- 
eerver and do not contribute to his satisfac- 
tion. He is apt to Jump to the conclusion 
that this ponderous pile, so strangely treat- 
ed in a city where nothing is really old, 
not even the City Hall, has no attractions 
for the wayfaring lover of architecture and 
art. But there he makes the greatest mis- 
take, It is worth braving the horrid din 
and turmoil of that spot to climb the stairs 
ot the Paulists and enter their sanctuary. 

Then the arcWfitecture explains itself—in 
some degree! Here is a church planned for 
the widest body the ground will allow. The 
interior shows the old basilica plan tn its 
simplest form, with a very broad nave, but 
aisles separated from that nave by twice 
seven pillars so lofty and far apart that the 
aisles only exist for a passageway and for 
rows of shallow chapels against the outer 
walls. To the westward the choir is lit by 
five large windows of colored leaded glass, 
to the eastward above the chief portal are 
two tiers of clustered windows, and the 
upper spaces of the vast interior glow with 
daylight transmitted through twice six 
large windows !m the clerestory, ‘Che church 
has no transepts, but there are doors where 
the transepts would have been, had the 
plan of the church been cruciform. 


The interior is impressive through its 
great size and the color treatment of walls, 
ceiling, and pillars. There are no galleries 
to crowd the upper part. Colored marbles, 
true and artificial, selected in low har- 
monious tones, form a wainscot; mosaics 
true and painted give a dull gold tone to 
the hollows of the apse and side chapels. 
The columns. supporting the roof are 


massive and alternately round and octag- 
cnal. In the side chapels streams of 
white light fall from circular windows at 
the apex of each rooflet, giving a very 
peculiar effect as they struggle with the 
gloom of the vast interior, a gloom soft- 
ened and enriched by the colored glass in 


apse and clerestory. Were it not for the 
formal ranks of pews; were these away 
and the floor dotted here and there with 


clusters of little low chairs, the impression 
would be strong that one ,stood in a 
church of Italy or Spain. 

This increased by the high 
colored marble, which rather 
outline, dark in color, and exactly 
to the somewhat sombre scheme of 
tecture. It is by Stanford White, and shows 
very charming details in the panels that 
unfortunately are being ruined by a filling 
of crude mosaics which in color and design 
form singular blots on the other mosaics 
and the stained glass of the church, One 
appreciates the trouble at a glance. These 
mosaics are a compromise. Somebody has 
been saying that the church ts dark, and 
the high altar does not flash and glitter 
enough. These queer color spots are an 
answer, a timid and badly counseled an- 
swer to some such criticism. 

The side chapels are rarely lucky in their 
decorations, not that they err through the 
common fault of tinsel, but of a failure to 
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join the general scheme of color of the 
church—which implies that the standard 
set In the Church of the Paulists is re- 


markably high, and what would pass with- 
out comment in an ordinary Catholic 
church challenges attention here at once 
as a jarring note, It is a very magnificent 
color-music indeed that resounds through 
this interior, so that one winces at any 
departure from the harmony. And its gen- 
eral character is so unusual, retresh- 
ing In its individuality, that one dislikes to 
see copies of famous paintings spread on 
the rear walls of the chapels even when 
they do not offend the general scheme of 
color in the church. They suggest poverty 
of imagination and absence of good mural 
painters who might be intrusted with orig- 
inal work. 

As a rule the good people who fall in 
love with some old master's picture in Eu- 
rope and insist on having this or that pict- 
ure enlarged and thrown on chapel wall 
or stained glass window must be firmly 
but courteously repressed. They glow with 
conscious pride, imagining they are doing 
great things for American art, when they 
are only making themselves laughing 
stocks for their ignorance and lack of 
imagination, It is the spirit of the old mas- 
ter’s work, not its literal reproduction, that 
is needed for modern art. Yet they will 
spend their thousands and hundred thou- 
sands for cold reproductions of pictures 
which are costlier, but no more useful to 
American art, than so many colored photo- 
graphs. 

The tone of the interior at the Paulists’, 
the obliteration of the aisles, the broad 
clerestory windows with semi-circular tops, 
and the shell-shaped ceilings of apse and 
chapels increase the impression of the Ori- 
ent which pervades the air. One looks for 
the vault of the dome which is after all 
the typical feature of Byzantine architect- 
ure, but it is not there. The building harks 
back to the time when the Roman Church 
built on the lines of a basilica or secular 
hall of justice was not always designed on 
the cross as a ground plan, and had not 
been developed into the full-blown temple 
of the Eastern Church, with its dome and 
domelets above corresponding with semi- 
circular apses, chapels, and alcoves below 
The conflict in a building essentially Ro- 
manesque between the pull toward Gothic, 
which is the usual thing, and the pull to- 
ward Byzantine, which the unusual, is 
accentuated by the capitals of the two 
great rows of columns and those of the 
smaller columns at the grand portal. Near 
the choir these capitals have been carved 
into foliage and flowers In high relief; else- 
where they follow Byzantine fashions, and 
present as profile two lines gradually 
widening up from the shaft of the column 
to the arches, springing from one coluran 
to the next; in other words, these capitals 
are like squarish or cubical baskets, smaller 
at base than top, and their surface is carved 
in patterns that suggest fanciful basket- 
work or incised carvings on thin wood. 

Other things that fret the eye far more 
than variation in the carvings of the 
capitals and contribute far more to a 
suggestion of temporary arrangement are 
the bas-relief “‘ stations " at different equl- 
distant points around the church, sculp- 
tured scenes where the devout kneel to 
pray when making a round of the building. 
They are not up to the mark as sculpture, 
being lifeless echoes of European designs. 
More temporary still is the grand organ 
which has been placed in quite the most 
unfortunate location possible, short of be- 
ing directly in front of the high altar. It 
is directly behind, and so large ts it that 
it ruins the semicircular sweep of the apse, 
prevents the fine high altar from cbtaining 
its proper background and oppresses every 
sensitive person with an air of haste and 
transition. One feels that the organ be- 
longs somewhere else, and will be removed 
to-morrow. 


As a matter of fact there ts no place 
ready to receive it. Owing to stress of 
room it was placed iy the apse, where it has 
the concave above as a sounding board, but 
is otherwise and in all other respects ob- 
jectionable. Nowadays the skilled organ 
builder who holds electricity at his com- 
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mand can place an organ anywhere, 
ought not be very costly or difficult at all 
to free the choir here of the organ, split it 


up if necessary, and arrange it in two or 


more sections right and left of the high 
altar, taking care to obtain the fine spectac- 
ular effect of the pipes, an effect which at 
present is hardly gained at all. 
The Church of the Paulists is fortunate in 
| possessing many windows and some mo- 
saics by John La Farge; they give a stamp 
to the interior which quickly overcomes 
the gaps in decoration and vacillations in 
architecture and incongruities here 


there which are natural enough in any 


building of such size, and can only give way 


one by one, as money can be found to meet 
each improvement. The clerestory win- 
dows are treated as to their semi-circular 
tops in deep blues, as to the main squares 
of them in reds and ochres, the only design 
being jeweled crosses, single or in couples 
Nowhere {n Europe can such glass as this 
be found, the nearest approach might be 
Chartres or Canterbury; but in Italy from 
north to south there is none equal to it in 
| richness and tone. Two larger windows in 
the round of the choir with an architectural 
motive and background of deep blue con- 








tinue this color into the apse Retween the 
westernmost clerestory window and this 
larger window in the apse the wall near 


the arch of the choir has been treated very 
beautifully with panels and small decora- 
tive colonnades, and here La Farge has 
lighted up the wall with mosaics, figures 
of angels, and symbols of the Evangelists. 
A view of the inner side of the choir, com- 
prising clerestory, paneled wall, and first 
window in the apse, cannot fail to delight 
any one who enjoys architecture and deco- 
ration intimately blent. 

The upper middle line of the apse {ts held 
by a window from London which does not 
belong in such company, and does not be- 
long in this church at all; first, because the 
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TALY is entering the field of exposi- 
tions with a rush. Turin has her in- 
ternational next Summer, and Milan 


will follow suit In 1903 with an exposition 
of all that relates to transportation. 

It is more than a coincidence that for the 
first time in a long series of years the 
finances of Italy show improvement. The 
death of Crispi, to whom many attribute 
the tribulations of Italy because it was he, 
they maintain, who urged her into vast ex- 
penses for the army, navy, and colonies, 
occurs just as the country is beginning to 
see a glimmer of prosperity on the horizon 
and two of the most progressive cities in 
the north are preparing to act as hosts to 
the manufacturing and commercial world. 
Turin is the bustling and modern city of 
Piedmont which counterbalances Venice, 
over on the Adriatic, the extreme of tor- 
por, but full of the charm of her bygone 
commerce and wealth. In Venice they raze 
a convent from leafy Santa Helena in or- 
der to erect a factory for locomotives and 
then the factory fails. In Turin what they 


undertake is bound to succeed, for the peo- 


ple are recruited from the mountains to 
the north. They are to the rest of Italy 
what the Catalonians are to the rest of 


Spain, the energetic, driving, saving, thriv- 
ing, enterprising folk. Venetians are re- 
garded by them with kin@ly tolerance, but 
the Neapolitans are their pet aversion, 
people of lazzaroni who have no more 
care for the morrow—or for the truth 
than so many lizards that bask in the sun. 
Turin is a considerable manufacturing city 
on her own account, and therefore just the 
place for an international exposition of the 
arts and crafts. 


as 


a 


$s 
ene 


The buildings for the “ First International 
Exhibition of Modern Decorative Art’ will 
stand in Valentino Park, and are under the 
care of the Italian architect R. d’ Aronco, 
who has had experience in his profession in 
Turkey and is likely to give to the archi- 
tecture of this fair a tinge of the Orient. 
As happens to all enterprises of the kind, 
the managers of the Decorative Art Exhibi- 
tion find it growing on their hands, as dif- 
ferent nations signify their Intention to be 
represented. 

It is significant of the period that there 
should be held just now an exposition en- 
tirely devoted to the industrial arts, for 
never before have the various nations seen 
more clearly that the fine arts must Invade 
objects of use, and manufacturers must 
call to their aid the artist in order to hold 
their own in the rivalry of commerce. An 
exposition like that at Paris last Summer 
showed that the greatest importance was 
not attached to the fine arts, ‘wonderful as 
the retrospective exhibition of French 
painting was, wonderful as the showing 
was of mpdern sculpture, but to the indus- 
trial; the Hungarian jewelry, for instance; 
the German and Austrian “ freak furni- 
ture,"’ the novel jewelry, pottery, and por- 
celain of France, 


A circular addressed to American produc- 
| 





ers of industrial art, signed by Count Er- 
nesto Bertone di Sambuy, Tommaso Villa, 
|} and Severino Casana, expresses an earnest 
| hope that the United States will be repre- 
| sented. Messrs. di Sambuy and Casana are 
| Senators of the kingdom and Mr. Villa is 
| President of the Italian Parliament. In 
| their courteous way they exaggerate the 
present conditions here, saying: “ It is well 
architecture and house decoration has 
reached in North America the highest de- 
gree of development through the inspiration 
of eminent artists and the work of intelli- 
gent manufacturers.” 

Accepting as true that In architecture we 
have evolved new things and that in archi- 
tecture there has been an aesthetic revival, 


= to us that the aesthetic revival in 


It 


and 





scale of the figures is wrong; second, be- 
cause the colors are too pale; third, be- 
the design is feeble and pointless, 
To right and left are two other apse win- 
dows about the same in size which are 
from Munich, less objectionable the 
score of color, but not in keeping with the 
interior. The London window should be 
taken down and replaced by the best ob- 
tainable here. If, at the same time, the 
organ be arranged elsewhere, the Paulists 
will church to which artists of 
America and Europe will wander as natur- 
ally they do to Chartres or Beauvais, 
Already there is beauty enough in this in- 
terior to make it imperative that teachers 
of our art schools should advise their pu- 


cause 


on 


have a 


as 


pils to visit the church. Were these deco- 
rations in Europe, all the guidebooks would 
be pointing them out to tourists. How 
many Southern and Western visitors, how 
many New Yorkers, know about the 
Church of the Paulists, or, having heard 
rumors of it, have taken the trouble to see 
what is in it? Surely very few 

The Church of the Paulists calls for a 
dome and a rearrangement of the facade. 
The facade is to be enlivened by a broad 
band of mosaic below the colonnade over 
the grand portal. The three portals are 
now weakly Gothic; it would be better to 
make them and the front so far as possible 
frankly Romanesque. The dome would 
have to rise where the chancel is, and the 
piers to support it would of course need 
heavy foundations. Have the Paulists the 


necessary land? Probably it is not so much 
a question of real estate as of funds. The 
chureh has taken a very interesting line in 
turning away from the Gothic and employ- 
ing American painters and architects of the 
first rank, like La Farge, L. Harris, and 
Stanford White, to decorate the interior 
harmoniously. Al who enjoy feasts of col- 
or are recommended to make a little pil- 
grimage to the Paulists, 
CHARLES pe KAY. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS AT TURIN. 





we only wish could think the same of 
house decoration. We are particularly weak 
in the decorative line, and perhaps that is 
the very reason for our decorators and pro- 
ducers of industrial art to attend the Turin 
Exposition. 


ade | our great desire," write these 
spokesmen for the Turin Committee, " that 
the artists and manufacturers of the 
United States, in bringing to us the orig- 
inal note of their decorative creations, may 
contribute largely to the selemn affirma- 


we 


is 1k 


tion of the new style which we intend to 
promote by our exhibitions.” So it is the 
hope of the Turin men to inaugurate a 
new style, evidently newer than that art 
nouveau which France, Belgium, Austria, 
and Germany exhibited last year at Paris, 
or do they hope to do no more than affirm 
what has already been produced in this 
line? We trust,"" they continue, “ that 
the American nation, so enthusiastic for 
the beauties of our country and so devoted 
to the study of our ancient art, will give 
to Italy on this occasion a new proof of 
her sympathy.” 

The allusion to ancient art brings up a 
curious antithesis which Americans living 
in Italy can searcely fail of noting when 
they talk to Italians. We are interested in 
the past; they in the present. We are look- 
ing up old masters and exploring ruins; 
they are interested far more in machinery 


“ Yankee notions” delight 


and inventions. 


them. Antiquities become tiresome to those 
who are surrounded by them from youth, 
and they naturally turn their minds to 
things they lack If under ‘‘ decorative 
art the Turin managers will accept ma- 
chine-made things, factory furniture with 
a varnish of art stolen from here and 
there, marveis of exact metal work for 


ingenious 
and eliminat- 


watches turned out of a hopper, 
for shortening work 


devices 


ing manual labor, the United States can 
fill all the buildings and ask for more 
space. But if objects are meant on which 
the hand of the individual maker has rest- 
ed long and lovingly. how can we make 
much of a show, unless from now on a 


number of persons work steadily to obtain 
pledges from our scattered artist-artisans, 
and provision is made to transport such 
articles free of cost to Turin and back? 
The programme of exhibits contains three 
classes, viz., (I.) the modern house and its 
decorative elements; (II.) the modern room 
in its decorative whole, and, (I11.} the house 
and street in their decorative whole. The 
first includes (1) oif or freacoed 
sketches of ceflings, friezes, panels, &c.; (2) 
plastic or figured decorations in all mate- 
rials; (3) doors, windows, chimneypleces, 
&c.; (4) pottery; (5) glass; (6) mosaics; (7) 
stuffs, carpets, tapestries, &c.; (8) lace, 
embroideries, linen; (9) wall paper’ (10) 
leather and imitations; (11) artistic basket- 
work; (12) metals; (13) arms and their ac- 
cessories; (14) warming apparatus; (15) 


class 


lighting apparatus; (16) furnishing items 
for table, kitchen, tollet; (18) silver, jew- 
elry, enamels; (19) medals, money, seals; 


(0) graphic arts, posters, stamps; (21) art- 
istic prints, illustrations; (22) book bind- 
ings. That is comprehensive enough, and 
in some of the sections we might make a 
fair showing. 

The second class (23) means complete 
wholes of rooms—pavements, ceilings, walls, 
furniture, &c. The third class embraces 
house and steet in its decorative whole; 
(24) plans of buildings and of their parts; 
(3) plans of streets, squares, gardens, 
bridges, porches, &c.; (26) exterior deco- 
rations of the house and street—designs 
and models of railings, balustrades, posts, 
door knockers, door handles, fountains, 
fences, lanterns; Summer houses, benches, 
house fronts, &c 
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FTPR the close of the Pan-American 
A Exposition at Buffalo, next Novem- 
ber, the chief exposition centre of at- 
traction in this country will be the South 
Carolina Interstate and West Indian Ex- 
position to be held at Charleston beginning 
on Dee. 1 of this year. This exhibition will 
have for its principal purpose to promote 
more intimate commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the seventy 
principal West Indian Istends. 

The importance of the Charleston move- 
ment can be in some degree realized when 
it is noted that during the fiscal year end- 
fing June 30, 1990, this Nation sold more 
merchandise to the West Indies than to the 
fifteen republics of South and Central 
America combined; three times as much 
as to the Philippines and Hawail com- 
bined; more than to China, Japan, and 
Asiatic Russia combined, and more than 
to the following European countries com- 
bined: Russia, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
Portugal, Norway and Sweden, Turkey, 
Greece, and Switzerland. 

In the same fiscal year the per capita 
imports from the United States by the peo- 
ple of the West Indies were $7.90. The im- 
ports by South America were but $1.13, and 
by the people of the Philippine Islands only 
3 cents. and by China only 3 cents. 

Charleston {s a seaport most conveniently 
located for handling the trade of the West 
Indian Islands. It is the terminal for a 
number of important railroads, and is com- 
paratively near to both the islands and to 
the larger ports further north on this con- 
tinent. The design of the exposition will be 
to bring together a comprehensive display 
of the products of the West Indies to ex- 
hibit to the people of the United States and 
to collect at that port products of this 
country which the West Indian trader will 
desire and will be interested to inspect. 

Notwithstanding that these islands are 
more conveniently situated with reference 
to the United States than with any other 
country, all but three of them are colonies 
owned by European nations. Of these, 
Great Britain waves her flag over fifty- 
six, the Netheriands claims tribute from 
five, France is the possessor of three, and 
Denmark holds sway over three, the same 
three that are likely at any time to become 
the possessions of the United States, 

The actual figures of the sale the United 
States found for its surplus product in these 
islands, as compared with other important 
markets, during the fiscal year ended June 
30. 1900, are as follows: 

The West Indies, $47,456,677; the fifteen 
republics of South and Central America, 
$42,975,255; China, Japan, and Asiatic-Ruas- 
sia combined, $47,306,744; the following Eu- 
ropean countries combtned—Russia, Spain, 
Austria-Hungary, Portugal, Norway and 
Sweden, Turkey, Greece, and Switzerland, 
$45,080, 368. 

These figures show as nothing else can 
the great importance of the West Indies 
as a fector in the expansion of American 
commerce, 

What wiil most interest the people of the 
United States at the Charleston Exposition 
will be the display which will be made by 
the outlying islands themselves of their 
products. Porto Rico is especially active in 
its plans to prepare a satisfactory exhibit. 
In addition to the products from this isi- 
and now displayed at Buffalo, Porto Rico 
expects to send a large quantity of addi- 
tional goods, 

One unique feature of the Porto Rican 
exhibit will be a display of embroidery. It 
is said that fine embroidery work is much 
more extensively executed in Porto Rico 
than even in the United States. This 
display of needlework, therefore, will be 
particularly notable as an exhibition of the 
skill and possibilities of the women of Porto 
Rico, of whom so little has been heard. 

Sefiorita Herminia Davila is one of the 
leaders in the embroidery industry of Porto 
Rico. The finest specimen of her craft is 
@ portrait of Washington done in the min- 
utest possible work with the needle. It is 
said to have the appearance and finish of a 
perfect portrait. At first glance the por- 
trait looks like that of a fine steel en- 
graving. The background is fine taffeta 
silk, and upon this are laid the black and 
gray threads of hairlike fineness, with 
the effect of reproducing the peculiar 





shades of the steel print. Miss Davila, 
in the execution of this work, used a 
cabinet photograph of Gilbert Stuart's 


portrait of Washington. The eyes are es- 
pecially lifelike, it is said, while the white 
powdered hair, and even the wrinkles of 
the forehead, are convincing. Beneath the 
photograph is a fac simile of Washington's 
autograph worked in black silk. 

The women of South Carolina are taking 
a particularly active interest in the prep- 
arations for the exposition. Whereas the 
women of Porto Rico and other West Indian 
islands will exhibit embroideries and other 
women's handiwork, the women of South 
Carolina are making a special effort to 
exhibit the possibilities of scientific silk 
culture in their State. The Governor of 
the State has recently appointed Miss Hen- 
rietta Aiken Kelly as Special Commissioner 
of Silk Culture in South Carolina. This 
is the first step in a definite movement to 
revive and give commercial value to experi- 
ments in silk culture carried on in desultory 
fashion in South Carolina nearly two cent- 
uries ago. Even those experiments were 
pot without result. 

Sir Nathaniel Johnson, in the first years 
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to $2,000 yearly to his income by his purely 
amateur attempts, and Eliza Lucas tutt to 
her descendants a practical demonstration 
of. the excellence of the fabric woven from 
South Carolina silk. 

In 1880 some ladies of Philadelphia formed 
the American Association for Encouraging 
Silk Culture. The Government assisted 
them to the extent of $50,000, and the asso- 
ciation spent about $100,000 more between 
1840 and 1805. Realizing at length that only 
in the South did the proper conditions of 
soil and elimate exist for this culture, 
they made an attempt to interest Southern 
women in their experiments. But there 
was no properly directed effort at the 
Seuth—no one there who had studied the 
subject in a scientific, practical way in a 
silk-growing country, and so the movement 
langulshed. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has recent- 
ly signified his intention to ask Congress 
for $10,000 for experiments in the raising 
of silkworms and the production of raw 
silk, being stimulated to this by the fact 
that in 1000 this country imported more 
than $45,000,000 worth of raw silk. 


Many attempts in tea culture were made 
in the United States before it was clearly 
demonstrated by Dr. C. U, Shepard that 
South Carolina had not only the soil and 
the climate suited to the growth of the 
plant, but the class of labor which enabled 
the grower to produce a marketable com- 
modity. 

Many States of the 


| of the eighteenth century, was adding $1,500 










Union are going to 
make elaborate exhibits at the Charleston 
exposition. Even so far west a State as 
Oregon will send a display of products. 
One unique feature of the Oregon exhibit 
will be a stamp mill which each day will 
turn out blocks of gold in full view of the 
spectators, 


But the most important exhibits of all 
will be those of South Carolina herself and 
the tributary region—the centre of many of 
chief agricultural interests of the 

It is from there that the 

., cotton, and to- 


the 

United States. 

bulk of the sugar, rice, tea 

baceo produced in this country comes. 

According to the United States census re- 

ports for the year i890, the total cotton prod- 

uct of nine States.of the “Great Southeast" 

was, in bales of five hundred pounds each, 
Alabama, 1L078,519; Flortda, 
59; Georgia, 1,271,08; Kentucky, 7); 
1,237,666; North Carolina, 440,- 


837,105; Tennessee, 
a total of 5,004,451 


as follows: 
40, 
Mississippi, 
wo; South 
211,641; 
bales. 





Carolina, 
Virginia, 8,0cu; 


Figures scarcely less imposing might be 
cited as to other great agricultural inter- 
ests. Especially notable is the production 
of pine lumber, phosphates, and iron. The 
great point of all, in the belief of those back 
of the exposition, Is that the Southeast in- 
stead of being confronted with the likell- 
hood of 
face to face 
consumption. 


underproduction, is 
with a condition of under 
That is the reason for the 
txposition—not to celebrate an anniversary 
or immortalize a State, but to promote 
trade between the Southeast and the mar- 
kets which are 
profitable. 


more nearly 


most accessible and most 


A Record in Bootmaking. 


6é OU have likely heard many stories 
of fast work in making clothing 
at short notice,” said a 
mining engineer the other day, “but I 
think that a pair of hip boots which | own 
come pretty near the record for quick foot- 
wear manufacture. 

“As sometimes happens in my profes- 
sion, I was offered an excellent job provid- 
ing I could manage to leave the country for 
South America on the shortest of notice— 
fourteen hours. The engineer hired to ac- 
company the prospecting party had become 
sick at the last minute, and -they needed a 
substitute to take his place, It was 5 
o'clock in the evening when I got the tele- 
gram, and the steamer was to sail 
o'clock next morning. 

“ Now, of all snake countries known to 
gcography there is probably not one that 
can compare to the three Guianas. There 
are big snakes and little snakes and harm- 
less and poisonous snakes and snakes green 
as fresh grass and mud-colored snakes— 
nothing but snakes, and there is but one 
sure way, as I figured it out, of providing 
against them. This was to wear hip boots. 

“T went to New York to buy a pair, but 
could find none in stock, and almost before 
I knew it the stores were closed. I re- 
turned to my house in the suburbs, and as 
I passed a little Italian shoe shop which I 
had noticed hundreds of times before the 
thought occurred to me: Could Niccolo 
make a pair of hip boots by 8 o'clock next 
merning? Niccolo could—if I paid his price. 
He wanted $40 for the job. 


“T ordered the boots and spent most of 
the night packing and getting into shape. 
Toward morning I passed the shoe shop 
again, and there was the Italian, a dozen 
shcemakers with as many benches about 
him, and all working for dear life. The 
fellow had scared up a pair of uppers for 
the boots in the mysterious nooks of Mul- 
berry Street, and he and the rest were en- 
gaged, each working on a different part. 

* At 8 o'clock next morning Niccolo stood 
before me with the boots, as neat and as 
five a pair as I ever saw. 

“ There is a second chapter to the story, 


at 9 


‘hewever. I got the boots down into the 
jenglie, and for one dread hour wore them. 
lhe mercury in the thermometer. was as 
















high up as it could get—something like 16,- 
000,000,000 in the shade, it seemed, and I 
felt as if [| preferred a thousand deaths by 
snekesa, vipers, and centipedes to dying of 
heat in those boots. Though [I didn’t wear 
them. much there, though, I brought them 
back north with me, and on occasions I 
wear them to-day. And [I never saw a 
better pair of boots than that pair of rec- 
ord-breakers.”” 





The Great Extravagance. 


VERY now and then it is startlingly 
demonstrated how early environment 
dominates later experiences in, per- 

sons of maturity, and leaves impressions 
more lasting than years of changed sur- 
roundings. 

At one time a certain Hungarian in this 
city, whose profession was that of the 
law, was greatly prominent in the Hun- 
garian colony, and it fell to him to of- 
ficiate on most occasions, semi-social and 
ether, in connection with the affairs of 
the Hungarian Consulate here. The man 
himself was most scholarly, with a fas- 
einating sort of Intellect and manner that 
spoke of European habit. 








In the course of events it came his way 
to entertain with a certain degree of 
lavishness an ambassador and prelate of 
the Church. The entertainment was ar- 
ranged to take place at Delmonico's, and 
it seemed to the Hungarian gentleman 
that it would be altogether more in keep- 







AY after day, week after week, there 
pour into the city of Buffalo people 
from every State, county, and vici- 

nage in the Union. They come singly and 
in pairs, by families and by clans. One 
sees Uncle Philemon and Aunt Jerusha, 
Brother Zeph and Sister Angeline—one secs 
them all. 

It is passing strange, this guthering. 
With each successive exposition the fever 
of restlessness seems to grow more. seycre 
in the bosoms of Americans. They de- 
mand new things and rail at oft repetition. 
Such a condition arouses a wonder in the 
mind whether it is not truly a habit. There 
is the “tobacco heart,” the “bicycle back,"” 
the “automobile face." Why not the “cex- 


position nose?” That organ of sense has 
certainly taken on a new and surprising 
aspect. At the “Pan" people already smelt! 


out the distant St. Louis fair, and agree 
to meet there in 1902. 

“It is all a matter of sensation. The elu- 
sweet of novelty alone impels the 
average visitor to go to an exposition. He 
would not have come to Buffalo if it had 
been a duplication of the Omaha show, nor 
would he go to far St. Louis unless it was 
to see something different from either. As 
Mr. Henry Rustin, Chief of the Electrical 
Department of the Exposition, was heard 


sive 


to say, “Expositions are a perplexing 
science now as never before. They are 
like vaudeville. Uniess an acrobat can 


hang by an ear these days he is no acro- 
bat; and time was when he was accounted 


superlative if he could chin himself by 
his left arm.” 
A servant girl in a Buffalo family was 





young | 





detected, after a number of unseen depre- 
dations, in stealing a piece of point lace. 
Upon being accused of larceny, she finally 
admitted that she had been pilfering, and 
when asked why she allowed herself to 
do such things she replied that she didn't 
know—just to be a-doin’, she guessed. 

So with the great majority of those who 
visit the Pan-American; they are there just 
to be a-doin’. They come, in the first place, 
with no formulated plan of campaign, They 
linger awhile—as long as circumstances 
permit, seeing this or that, ignoring such 
and such another thing, and they straggle 
finally home again content only in the 
thought that there is another notch in their 
stick—that they have not missed a fair 
since they began to take notice. 

People there are, certainly, 
before they arrive just what of all the 
many wonderful sights they will inspect 
closely and what ignore. An architect will 
be found examining the structure of the 
buildings about him as surely as the Iilli- 
nois zarmer can be seen gloating over a 
bunch of Poland-China shoats at the swine 
This is nics and congruous. But 
go to the Liberal Arts Building and see 
the Illinois farmer examining Rookwood 
pottery or diamond tiaras! Here you have 
the treat of a lifetime. He may confess 


who know 


show. 
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openly to his assembled family, standing in | 


him, that he 
them sort o’ 


indifference around 
“don't know nothin’ about 
things ""; but—he has caught “ Exposition 
nose ’’—his umrest has dragged him into 
deep water, and there he is. Yet he would 
not have missed it for worlds. “‘ Humph!” 
he snorts, glancing with infinite scorn at 
a hundred-thousand-dollar diamond, “ glass, 
anyway.” 

They walk about from morning till night 
in every state of nervous activity, proba- 
bly firm in the beiief that they are having 
the best time of their lives Some are; 
more aren't. A nice old gentleman, gray- 
haired and bent, was found one day wan- 
dering aimlessly through the forlornest 
portion of the Exposition’s backyard, “ I'm 
lookin’ for a quiet place to rest,” he quav- 
ered, in a feeble old voice. “1 don't know, 
young man, what I come for anyhow, but 
John and Emma got their hearts set on it 
and fetched me. ‘“Tain’t no use; I'm too 
old for sech things.” 

He was. And yet, as a victim of the 
general unrest, he had every symptom of 


fine 
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ing with the importance of the occasion 
if his wife were present. 

Now, his wife knew little of such things. 
Her life had been passed in making home 
comfortable and in executing Httle wifely 
economies—to the end, perhaps, that he 
might spend money lavishly on occasions 
such as these. 

However, her gown was well thought 
out, some slight coaching attended to, and 
the event was In a fair way to pass off 
smoothly. The guests were received by the 
hostess with as much dignity as by the 
host; the gentleman of diplomatic obliga- 
tions had congratulated himself, and had 
spoken an encouraging word to his good 
wife as well: 7* ’ 

They sat at the table. Suddenly the 
watchful host ‘observed that his wife was 
not partaking of the feast. More than 
that, he saw with consternation an ex- 
pression of strong disapproval on her face. 
He knew the signa, and knew something 
was going to happen. He thought to 
avert the impending disaster, and looked 
smilingly toward the lady and said 
solicitously : 

“TI fear you are not served to your taste, 
dear Madam. If you will —" 

The lady rose majestically. She looked 
down upon him. She spoke. She said: 

“ William, I have lived with you for 
many years. I have been a good wife and 
saved you money. Sometimes I have made 
it for you. I am going. I will not sit 
here and be a witness to this extravagance.’ 

And neither would she. The startled 
guests stood with countenances cast down, 
while William escorted her to a car 
triage. Then the band played on. 





The “Exposition Nose.” 





infection, and there were doubtless mor 
ments of divine afflatus in his dear, patient 
old mind when he enjoyed the “ Pan” as 
heartily as John and Emma could. But 
they had carelessly left him to shift for 
himself, and he, true to a pre-Exposition 
instinct, had groped his way to the “ quiet 
place" where he was found. 

Of the many types of visitors who share 
and contribute to the restlessness of an 
exposition probably the one which is the 
most apparent is the person who prices 
everything on the grounds, from the Tif- 
fany diamond to Geronimo’s moccasins 
This is not from any idea of purchasing 
both or either of the articles—far from it~ 
but, again, just to be a-doin’. He—or she, 
for this type has a feminine predominancy— 
will inquire the cost, say, of a solid silver 
service of cunning workmanship. The price, 
naturally, is astounding, quite beyond the 
good lady’s means, in fact, as both she 
am] the long-suffering attendant know as 
by nrutual understanding. 

“Oh, my!" she cries, looking about with 
amazement sitting all over her. Yet she 
has gained her point—whatever that in- 
serutable thing was—and her pride at have 
ing disclosed to the throng of bystanders 
not only her familiarity with the rare 
things of earth, but her intrepidity in 
bearding the lion of avarice, is beautiful to 
see. And one thing you can gamble on— 
she'll not quibble. The price always suits 
her. One salesman, who really should not 
have done it, said: ** Will you call for it on 
your way home to-night, Madam?" The 
article weighed about 250 pounds avoir- 
dupois. 

The amount of walking one will do at the 
“ Pan" is incredible. Women who look 
like invalids; men whose weight must be a 
burden to them; giris from the rural dis- 
tricts, with feet of generous mold squeezed 
into the smallest white kid slippers the cor- 
ner store could produce, all turn to early 
in the morning and walk at break-neck 
speed until 11 o'clock at night and never 
say a word of complaint. 

How they do it is hard to say. At home 
they could not possibly get about so; but 
at the “ Pan” it is all different, and no 
argument will persuade them that they 
ought to take things more easy. Easy: 
There will be time enough for that later 
when they get home, that place which al- 
ready looms prospectively big in front of 
them as a spot in which inactivity is the 
only thing at a premium and where all this 
gadding will seem a sweet dream in but a 
few short weeks. 

From first to last people at the “ Pan” 
are on the jump. The grounds are large, 
yet not too much so, and if ome may criti- 
cise at all, it might be said that some of 
the numerous entrances, especially those 
which lead to the most imposing views of 
the buildings by day or night, are too far 
awuy. It takes too fnuch walking to enter 
the grounds through them. 

Nevertheless, when the moment of de- 
parture comes, when the weary but sati- 
ated victim of feverish desire crosses for 
the last time the broad bridge at the head 
of the court and sees the full moon shed- 
ding her soft but lovely light before him 
over the darkness of the trees as if in op- 


position to the electrical glories turning 
night into day behind, there comes over 
him a sense of restfulness, physical, men- 
tal, spiritual, for the first time since he ar- 


rived in the grounds. 
Does he care now for Pan-American. Ex- 

Does he want to do it al) over 
igain? No, he has had engugh of unrest, 
it has been an endless round af excitement 
and fever heat. But there, calm above it 
all, older than it all, more lasting than it 
all, better to be trusted and loved than it 
all, hangs the beauteous moon, epitome of 
rest and peace. The tired one sighs hap- 
pily as he smiles up at Luna-—for is she not 
at that very moment casting her beam 
gently upon that spot, the dearest one on 
earth, which the wanderer calls “ home "'? 
BR. B. R. 
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How the “Staff of 
Life’ Has Lagged 
Behind inthe March 


of Improvement. 
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sound strange and even pessi- 
but it ts vouched for by those 
that in all the bewildering 
world since the day Adam 
was placed on it as the original bread 
winner, bread, the most important of all 
necessities, has progressed the least In the 
amazing evolution of the centuries. In 
other words, bread to-day is Mttle different 
from the bread of thousands of years ago, 
and in its mode of manufacture it has un- 
dergone little material change. 

Bread has made whole chapters and many 
marginal notes in the world’s history, from 
the Book of Genesis down .to a guide of 
New York, describing with more or less of 
accuracy the bread riots of the early part 
of the last century. Bread gets its place, 
too, in every bit of reference to the old- 
time sieges, when the besiegers had noth- 
ing but rocks to throw, and nothing but 
their hands to throw them with, and the 
besieged had no more defense than “Sey- 
enty hands of hill and a skin of meal to 
every man to keep their courage up.” Bread 
played its part in romance and tragedy 
long before the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes. It was the cause of several chap- 
ters in France's gory history, and in Rus- 
sia it has been the one question that has 
always taken precedence over that of the 
killing of a Czar or two. 


It 
that 
would have 
ping march of progress, 
inereased facilities for producing it, 
but littl advance from the time 
Ruth ground the meal for the mor- 
row's bread down to to-day. In almost 
everything else the human being eats—it is 
declared by hygienists and admitted by 
bakers—perfection is more nearly attained 
than in bread 

This does not mean that the flaky white 
loaves produced by the baker of to-day are 
especially if they agree with 
one; it only’ means that the perfect bread 
has yet to come, and that advance toward 
it has been woefully slow when compared 
with the other things we eat. 

However, there is said to be a prospect of 
better things soon, and It may surprise the 
general reader to know that breadmakiog 
is no longer considered a trade by those 
who have begun to take it seriously, and 
that it has been dignified by the term of 
an exact science. It is only recently that 
it has begun to attract the attention of men 
of the higher grades of education and intel- 
Ngence, and these are finding in it a field 
of interesting and profitable research and 
experiment 

How can bread be made that will cost 
no more than the bread of to-day and yet 
have the percentage of nourishment and 
stability that it should contain as a chief 
article of diet of the majority of persons? 
is the question that men of the science of 
the loaves have proposed to themselves to 
study and answer. The bread must be at- 
tractive in apearance also, and this feat- 
ure is an essential one. 

There have been innovations in bread 
making, at intervals, which made the au- 
thors of them rich and left the consumers 
with a decidedly dyspeptic tendency. There 
have been innovations, too, that tended 
in the right direction, which have proved 
flat failures. 

Everybody remembers the old country 
fairs, where good housewives had on exhi- 
bition bread made by some new process— 
each her own—that was to revolutionize 
the bakery business, according to her way 
of thinking. These were followed by the 
more enterprising of the mill owners, who 
began to send out demonstrators to food 
shows to exhibit to an enduring public 
the only bread worth considering, made 
on the spot from the particular brand of 
flour being boomed at the time. 

Then came the pooling of Ahe interests 
of the big milling concerns of the country, 
and out of this came the first of the serious 
attempts to give one standard of bread 
that would combine attractiveness, nutri- 
tion, and cheapness. This stimulated a 
new and growing interest in the produc- 
tion of the “staff of life,"’ so variously 
created, from the pumpernickel of the Eu- 
ropean peasant to the dainty non-nutritious 
squares of the 5 o'clock tea table. - 

Whatever progress may be made in the 
making of bread, however, it will hardly 
affect, for some years at least, the heavy 
massive coarse bréad of the lower grades of 
Europeans who flock to America, to which 
they are so accustomed. In the Russian 
quarter of New York the popular bread is 
made up in huge round lumps, baked, and 
sold at 2 cents a pound. It is made of corn- 
meal, cheap fats, and very little yeast, but 
with lots of salt and water. The black 
bread of the Italian colony Is as much an 
institution to it as the vendetta, and the 
day laborer of that nationality is seeming- 
ly content to eke out his subsistence upon 
it, aided with a green pepper, a raw tomato 
or two, with a little beer every day and 
some stew. on Sunday. The well-known 
French bread of the table d’héte and the 
farmer's bread used as a specialty at sev- 
eral of the high-class restaurants, come 
very near the class of bread the American 
is trying to make. but there is a long step 


T may 
mistic, 
who know 

progress of the 


might reasonably seem from all this 
important an article as bread 
fared better in the quick step- 
but apart from the 
it has 


so 


made 
when “ 


not good, 


in between, which time and experiment 
alone will surmount. 

The methods of making the various 
breads consumed by the cosmopolitan mill- 
fons of this city would make any inventive 
man wonder why he had not taken thié 
field for effort. The more important of the 
breadmakers have now begun to lay out 
large sums yearly for new and improved 
methods for their ovens, or for mixing, and 
as for ‘kneaders,’ a fortune awaits the 
man who will invent a perfect machine 

There is also the very important feature 
of ventilation and temperature. Almost 
any one can remember how mother or the 
cook would wrap up carefully the 
“sponge " for to-morrow’'s bread and gen- 
erally set it back of the stove or in a warm 
corner of a closet over night, that it 
might rise properly. It was no more im- 
portant to keep the old home-made bread 
warm than the ton or two of ‘sponge’ 
that the modern baker uses. Temperature 
in a bakery must therefore made easily 
changeable, and by methods of construction 
that so far are largely experimental. Ven- 
tilation goes hand in hand with this. Noth- 
ing made is so susceptible to foul gases as 
bread. 

Probably there are fewer laws in 
affecting bread than concerning any 
equally important commodity. If it 
not so, the dark, notsome holes of the 
where certain grades of bread 
mixed would not be allowed to exist 
would not make any difference to 
average east side baker how many 
systems of ventilation were perfected, they 
would not interest him. There may be com- 
petition of several kinds among the 
side bakers, but competition in cleanliness 
is not one of them. Most of the bread made 
in New York is made in basements or sub- 
cellars. When the new generation gets to 
work on breadmaking, it will be done high 
up, where there is plenty of air and light 
There is a tendency in that direction al- 
ready, and one of the big baking concerns 
is so modeling a five-story business build- 
ing on West Broadway to be given 
entirely to breadmdking. 

The labor involved in the baking of New 
York's bread forms an interesting subject 
in itself. The majority of the bakers who 
work at the dough are German. That uni- 
versally known German morning paper, 
the Staatz Zeitung, contains in every issue 
a large number of want advertisements for 
bakers to begin on the day. The average 
baker's day begins at any time of 
twenty-four hours that the shop where he 
is working needs him, but usually some 
time in the morning. So the baker out of 
work gets up when the paper is issued in 
the morning, about 3 o'clock, or stays up 
all night, perhaps. As a rule there 
from 2 to 150 of these 
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form a line under the Bowery extension of 
Brooklyn Bridge. Buying their papers, they 
hurry to the nearest street lamp and hasti- 
ly turn to the bakers’ page; then they 
scurry away to be first at this or that 
shop that has advertised for help. 

One of the men tn the new and progres- 
sive element in the manufacture of bread 
is G. B. Hurst. With him breadmaking is 
at once a science, a hobby, as well as “a 
happy means of getting the money,"’ as he 
expresses it. Mr. Hurst is the man who 
formed the Pie Trust. He is a graduate 
from two colleges, and took a post-grad- 
uate course in chemistry in another. Mr 
Hurst think» mat voreaw tas been out- 
rageously overlooked in the hurry of the 
age 

“We 
but 


are a long way from perfect bread, 
are more likely to have it soon than 
before," he said the other day. “1 
can count on my fingers the 
New York where really good bread 
baked, Outside of New York they are 
portionately few. The reasons for this 
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and important essential 

That is improving 
that in a few years 
no excuse for any who 
such Next comes the very 
important essential of yeast. The old- 
fashioned potato yeast of the provincial 
baker has long been discarded. The 
lific and sanitary systems of the com 
pressed yeast makers have made it possible 
to have every mixture of yeast just right, 
and by that [I mean a fermentation at the 
right temperature and the right 
time Yeast used under a certain temper- 
ature breeds foreign germs; yeast used over 
that temperature—which should 
from “4 to &S7—engenders 
Let but either one of the 
of large 
tritive quality it may 
Competition is growing that I 
dict that in every bake shop of importance 
in the near future, a man with more 
knowledge of germ life and gases will have 
an important part in the day's product 

‘ The of the time given to 
sponge for rising also plays a very impor 
tant part in the quality of bread. Sponge 
as you know, is the dough after it has | 
kneaded into a tenacious pulp from 
the mixture of flour, yeast, water, and the 
rest of the material used. In many cases 
nowadays the sponge is entirely dispensed 
with That is in an experimental stage 
however, and cannot be taken too seriously. 
Of the unnatural! and foreign elements that 
may be used by unscrupulous persons to 
make an attractive bread, I do not care to | 
speak. 

‘IT suppose if we could all afford to use 
pure butter, or olive oil, 
and the real product of sugar cane, in ad- 
dition high-grade spring water in the 
manufacture of bread, there would still be | 
some who would want to use lard and hy- 
crant water. 
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who are taking up the 
concluded Mr. Hurst, 
‘and lecturing before women's clubs on 
the subject are doing much to enlighten 
the housewife on what perfect bread should 
be, and soon we shall see an improvement 
over the bread of to-day greater than that 


of the past fifty years."’ 


sub- 


T. O. McGILL. 











HEN the announcement was made 


that King Edward recently traveled 


on the new royal yacht it 


undoubtedly have surprised those persons 
who read the cabled reports about 
trials of that vessel, It had 
that the yacht had been found utterly un- 
seaworthy; that she was top-heavy and un- 
safe; that it was problematical whether she 
would ever be of any use except for sale 


as junk, and that the King had informed | 


his friends that he, 
trust himself on her. 


These reports had a substratum of truth. 


for one, would never 


but they were absurdly exaggerated, and | 


such imperfections as the yacht possessed 
when she was launched were adjusted with 
comparative ease. The errors in construc- 


tion might never have been discovered had | 


it not been for a fortunate accident that 
oceurred while the vessel was being un- 
docked at Pembroke. Her bottom was dam- 
aged by thie occurrence, and, when a 
thorough investigation was made, it was 
found that a somewhat serious, but by no 
means insurmountable miscalculation had 
been made by her designer in regard to 
weights. The necessary alterations were 
made, and later on the yacht was subjected 
to mogt rigorous trials, coming out of them 
with perfect success. At one trial in the 
Channel only half the boilers were in use, 
and the ship drew eighteen feet forward 
and eighteen feet three Inches aft, while 
the upper deck forward was about twenty- 
tuur feet above the water line. :\The vessel 
fell in with the full force of a gale, and. 
although she pitched and rolled a little, the 
upper deck remained dry throughout the 
run. At the subsequent trials the stability 
of the ship was amply exhibited under 
every condition. 

It is unnecessary to give the dimensions 
of the yacht and any description of her 
engines, &c., which information has been 
printed by American newspapers. The 


must | 


the | 
been stated 


decorations of 
have, however, 
general terms, and 


exterior and interior | 
been referred to in 
such details as were 
given were mostly incorrect The vessel 
went into commission about the middle of | 
July, before the decorations were finished. 
Many of the details were altere? by the 
desire of either the King or Queen 
Outside, the yacht is not ornate, but her 
lines are extremely graceful. When she 
was launched she had a great deal of very 
elaborate gilt work on her sides. This did 
not meet with the King’s approval, so it 
has all been removed, and in its place is a 
solid band of gold, carved to represent a 
ship's cable. This completely encircles the 
vessel, and terminates at the bows in a 
graceful spiral, at the end of which are 
the royal arms, minus the lion and uni- 


the 
only 


| corn, which form a massive figurehead. | 


The royal arms are also carved at the 
stern, between the ends of the gold rope. 
Here they are surmounted by a large 
erown, the star of the Order of the Star 
of India, with the motto of the wae, | 
‘Heaven's Light Our Guide.’ At either 
side is a beautiful design in oak leaves and 
acorns, with the rose, shamrock, and this- 
tle. On the angles of the counter on either | 
side of the ship are carved and gilt dol- 
phins. 

As the verse! is painted a jet black, the 
effect of this simple but artistic raised 
gilt work is most striking. 

To give any adequate description of the 
interior of the vessel, particularly the royal 
apartments, would be impossible, except in, 
a fairly large handbook. For certain classes 
of decoration the English art-craftsmen 
are admittedly supreme, and even Paris 
millionaires go to London when they want 
rooms adorned in a particular style. This 
style is peculiarly appropriate to a yacht, 
where the delicate attenuations of the 
i#uis periods would be out of place. It 
matters nothing that the Englishman calls 
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his work “Loufs Quatorze” or “ Louis 
Quinze "’—it retains the impress of his own 
individuality. 

All the royal apartments on the yacht 
have as a groundwork pure white picked 
out In gold. This is relieved in the cabins 
by chintz of exquisite design, and the effect 
is charming Everything is in keeping. 
The furniture does not offend by pat- 
terns which “ scream" at the decoration 
the walls, as is the case in so many 
‘artistic "' homes. The floors are mostly 
in single color, relieved by rugs carefully 
chosen to with the rest of the 
apartment, and excess of ornament in the 
way of unnecessary details has been care- 
fully avoided 

The 
ward 
with dressing room 
study ir 


. 
of 


harmonize 


of 
includes a 


King Ed- 
large bedroom, 
bathroom, and a 
Queen Alexandra 
opposite side of 
Leading out of these 
drawing room, a mag- 
decorated with slightly 
than the rest of the 
but in the same style and with com- 
paratively simplicity The saloon 
is on the upper deck. It is long, 

1, like the other rooms, is in and 
old, with rich hangings 
The corridors leading 
upartments the only 
part of the interior in which 
predominate 


suite rooms for 
very 
and 
proximity 
suite on the 
corridor 
the royal 
apartment 
elaborateness 


close 
has a similar 
the main 
rooms is 
nificent 

more 

rooms 
dining 

1m) feet 
white 
to these various 
portion of this 
white and gold 
wood has 
used in them, elaborately carved, and 
make just the right setting, rich and 
for the rooms which lead from them. 

not only the royal apartments which 
carefully adorned. The cabins for 
and ladies in waiting, abaft the royal 
ill beautifully furnished, and a 
for the suite, astern, is almost 
the royal drawing room 
royal de« 
promenade 
All the 
carved, a ili the metal 
chased in this re- 
inique. Tne extreme of 
ship's fitrings had pre- 
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If one a perfect contrast 
of the 
centuries one 
could not do better than compare this new 
yacht—where everything made to har- 
where nothing 
most exacting critic, and where 
ves way to good taste—with 
the royal English state coach, in which 
King Edward and his Queen Consort must 
ride probably 
much against their own desire This ex- 
traordinary vehicle was built tn 1761. I¢ 
was designed by Sir William Chambers, and 
the paintings were executed by the 
famous Cipriani. Nothing like it in gor- 
constructed before or 


is 
mor with everything else, 


offer 


ize 


ids the 


to their coronation next June 


an it 


geousness was ever 
since, 
After the coach was built an official de- 


It is in part as 


whole of the carriage and body is 
ornamented with laurel and carved 
beautifully gilded. The length 24 feet, 
8S feet 3 inches, height 12 feet, length 
of pole 12 feet 4 inches, weight 4 tons. The 
carriage and body of the coach are com- 
sed as follows: Four large Tritons, who 
support the body by four braces, covered 
with red morécco leather and ornamented 
with gilt buckles; the two figures placed in 
front of the carriage bear the driver, and 
are represented in the action of drawing 
by cables extending around their shoul- 
ders, and the and sounding shells to 
the approach of the monarch of 
those at the back carry the im- 
fasces, topped with tridents. 
driver's footboard a large scal- 
ornamented with bunches of reeds 
The pole repre- 
sents a bundle of lances; the splinter bar 
is composed of a rich molding issuing from 
beneath a voluted shell, and each end ter- 
minating in the head of a dolphin, and the 
are imitated from those of the an- 
triumphal chariot. 

‘The body of the coach 
eight palm trees, which, branching out at 
the top, sustain the reof, and four angular 
trees are loaded with trophies allusive to 
the victories obtained by Great Britain 
during the late glorious war, supported by 
four lions’ heads. On the centre of the roof 
stand three boys, representing the genii of 
England, Scotiand, and Ireland, supporting 
the imperial crown of Great Britain, and 
holding in their hands the sceptre, sword of 
State, and ensigns of knighthood; their 
bodies are adorned with festoons of laurel, 
which fall thenee toward the four cor- 
ners. The panels and doors are painted 
with appropriate emblematica!l devices, and 
of scarlet velvet richly em- 
bossed with national emblems.” 
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“A Flash in the Pan.” 


“I've seen the recent efforts toward ex- 
posing the methods of the Police De- 
partment referred to frequently as a “flash 
In the pan," said the man who likes to 
know what he is talking about. “I know 
the significance of that phrase nowadays, 
but | wonder how many people know its 
origin and its literal meaning. Well, I spent 
a few minutes the other day in looking it 
up. 

“A part of the old flint lock musket,” he 
continued, “was known as the ‘pan,’ in 
which was placed a small quantity of pow- 
der, not the main charge, but simply to 
ignite the latter. Sometimes this flared up 
without accomplishing its work, and hence 
abortive attempts generally have become 
known as ‘flashes in the pan.’ ™ 


Holidays Under Tammany. 


Inquisitive Young Woman—Pray, Mr. City 
Employe, what “are the holidays in your 
office? 

City Employe—Oh!—a--every day from 
Ww to 4, and all day Sunday. 
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HE is a handsome, dignified matron, 
the mother of grown sons and daugh- 
ters who are always on the lookout to 

see that no unpleasantness comes to her 
from an absent-mindedness that sometimes 
leads to little social difficulties, These are 
of minor importance, as a rule, but the 
other afternogn a real trouble threatened. 
It was a warm day, and the absent-minded 
mamma and her oldest daughter were at- 
tending a reception. They had become sep- 
arated for a time, when the mother, finding 
her daughter, drew her to her with an anx- 
ious expression on her face: 

“TI don't know what is the matter with 
me, Margaret,’ she whispered, ‘ but I am 
feeling very strangely. My head is so dizzy 
that | can hardly walk; I can't seem to sce, 
and things swim so that they look double.’ 

‘Mother, what have you been eating or 

drinking?" cried the daughter, scenting 
some trouble. 

“Why, nothing in particular,” answered 
the mother. “I was very thirsty, and I 
took three glasses of that nice lemonade, 
but nothing else.” 

“Nothing else’"’ returned the daughter, 
in dismay. “ Why, mother that was strong 
claret punch, and you must sit down as 
quietly as possible and not stir or you will 
disgrace us both.’ 

- --© —— 

The funniest bit of sewing on record was 
done the other day by a Rhode Island wo- 
man. She is unfortunate enough to have 
four front teeth which are not the ones 
with which nature provided her, and con- 
sequently she wears them on a plate, hor 
some technical reason which only a dentist 
could explain the plate snapped one day 
just above the tooth line. That was a 
catastrophe indeed, and the woman started 
off with all possible haste to her own par- 
ticular dentist to have the damage tre- 
paired, But it so happened that the dentist 
was particularly busy on that day, and he 
could not possibly do the work. What 
should the woman do! She would be obliged 
to shut herself into her own room and re- 
fuse all engagements until she could have 
her teeth. 

“Why, I 
the dentist, 
tion. 

He took the separated plate, 
of which were attached the 
drilled holes in both pleces. 

“ There,”” he said, when that was 
pleted, “you know how to sew, and you 
can go home and sew those teeth to the 
plate with white silk, wear them, and no 
one will be any the wiser.” 

The woman did as she was told, and the 
sewing proved as efficacious as far as looks 
were concerned as a more professional 
method of plate mending, but it was not 
comfortable, and the woman will in the 
future employ a dentist to treat her teeth 
rather than a dressmaker, 
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People who buy diamonds are apt to an- 
swer reflections upon their extravagance 
with the remark that diamonds are a good 
investment, and that they can always get 
their money back on them. This is plausi- 
ble and partly true, but not entirely, The 
ring itself, though the design may be elab- 
orate, as it sometimes is in men’s rings, 
and of the finest and most artistic or 
workmanship, will seldom bring more than 
the worth of the gold unless sold to an 
individual, and styles of setting change 
enough to make oid fashions of little value. 
A woman in reduced circumstances recently 
sold a ring which cost at the time of its 
purchase $150 for $40. It is a cluster ring, 
with nine small dmmonds surrounding a 
larger one. The ring was appraised at a 
jeweler’ who set the present value upon 
it. It is a pretty ring, with white 
and brilliant, but it is not worth a third 
of what it was forty years ago, when it 
came into the possession of its original 
owner. Dealers in stones say also that 
diamonds lose in weight perceptibly with 
wear, and for that reason become less val- 
uable. 
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There ts a small flee at Nantucket this 
Summer who has all the virtues as well as 
the trying qualities of the average small 
boy. He is less aware of the latter him- 
self than some young men of his age, hav- 
ing a lenient mamma, who seldom reminds 
him of his shortcomings. But one day the 
small boy had been naughty, very naughty, 
and the lenient mamma was minded to bring 
him back to the straight and narrow path 
in which all good little boys should walk, 
by means of the slipper. It was a strange 
and unusual performance, and the little 
boy was not only physically pained but 
grieved by the unprecedented occurrence. 
It took him some time to get his expres- 
sions of woe at all under control, and then 
he sobbed out in a voice in which was 
more sorrow than anger: 

“I guess God won't think much of you, 
mamuna, licking a little fellow like me.” 


———— 


Many of the hotels within easy reach of 
New York have been more crowded this 
year than ever before. It all goes to show 
the constantly increasing tendency of the 
people for vacations and: life outside the 
city. Americans are acquiring the vacation 
habit. They like more half-holidays the 
year through, and they are at the sea- 
shore or in the country as much of the 
time in the Summer as it is possible. Fam- 
flies have been taking longer vacations 
yoar aftcr year, and the men belonging to 
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them are no longer content to be shut up 
in the hot city themselves. The vacationers 
are finding homes nearer the city during 
the hot weather, and the husbands, fathers, 
and brothers go and come morning and 
night. It is a gooll thing in every way. 
Thet so far ae possible people are coming 
within. easy distance from the city may 
account for the unusual number of people 
who have been In the shops this Summer 
it has been many a Summer since they 
were or full during the hot weather, and 
on Mondays and Fridays, the bosy days ol 
the week, the shops can almost be said to 
have been crowded, 
oe 
A woman who has been 
pewter plate, which was an helricom in her 
fumlly, has had he wish gratified this 
Summer. There were two of these pewler 
plates in the possession of a cousin, and the 
vyoman did not s¢e why she had not a right 
to cone. They had been in her family for 
over a hundred years, and whether she had 
a right to it or not she wished but 
had asked ir vain. The other day, how- 
ever, a package came to her by express, 
and opentng it ae discovered the plate for 
which she had so often broken the tenth 
commandment. But alas and alack a day! 
The cousin did not mean to do anything 
halves; she would heap coals of fire upon 
the head of her envious relative; she not 
only had sent the plate, but, being an ama- 
teur artist, she had painted it with a de- 
sign of nasturtiums, so covering the pewter 
that the grandmothers or great-grandmoih- 
ers who used that plate in years past would 
never recognize it. And it was not only 
painted, but fired or fixed in some way 
so that there is no possible method of get- 
ting the paint off. The recipient has had 
to say “thank you” with her heart full 
of sentiments which would not look well in 
print. 
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In the papers this past week was an ac- 
count of the death of a child through 
fright. It goes to show the serious harm 


that may come to nervous and sensitive 
children who are not given proper 


consid- 
eration. The sensitiveness is constitutional, 
frequently caused by delicate health, and 
the children cannot be frightened out of 
their fears. A young mother who has a 
nice little family of children will never for- 
give herself for the loss of one five-year- 
old girl, the only break in the family. Thre 
child was timid, and a friend who came to 
the house frequently delighted in startling 
her. He would jump at her from corners 
and play upon her weakness in different 
ways. The mother did not consider this 
was altogether wise, but tried to reason the 
child out of her foolish fears. The whole 
matter culminated one night when the 
friend picked up the little girl and started 
to carry her down stairs, saying that he 
was going to take her off. The child was 
terribly frightened, was taken with spasms 
that night, and died the following day 
from nothing but the fright, the attending 
sass cal Suid. 


Work and Pay of Milliners. 


HE head of the trimming department of 
a big hat manufacturing establish- 
ment draped a cloud of chiffon round 

a sailor hat. 

“I don't see," said she, ‘why they don't 

write something about the milliner’s trade 
when they write about all the things that 
women do. They may talk about pharmacy 
and patent soliciting and landscape garden- 
ing and tapestry weaving and pottery de- 
signing, and all the arts and crafts they 
have a mind to for women. 
“ But the fact remains that woman first 
faced the world with a needle 
tive of construction at first, perhaps—and it 
is still the weapon by which the largest 
number of bread-winning women keep the 
wolf at bay. There are probably 10,000 girls 
and women associated with the 
trade in some way in New York. 

“ A girl who comes in here,’ 
speaker, “ 


a bit primi- 


milliner’s 


* continued the 
as an apprentice learns first to 
put the underband on the hat—the band 
that Hes next the hair. She is kept at that 
till she knows how to hold the needle prop- 
erly and her hand is Nght and familiar 
Meanwhile, she waits on the trimmer, 
lects flowers and materials for her, and so 
gets her first lesson in combining colors 
“This is the first stage, and it usually 
For the first three 
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lasts about three weeks. 
months she gets no pay. Then she starts 
in with $2.50 a week. If she is good for 
anything, she gets raised to $3 in a few 
weeks. An ordinarily smart girl ought to 
be getting $5 at the end of the first 
She won't get more than $6 or $7 during the 
three years of her apprenticeship. 

‘Por two years she copies model hats. 
These model hats are mostly designed by 
the head of the department, This house, 
which sells to big wholesale houses, will not 
import more than one or two dozen hats 
from Paris in a season. The Paris ideas are 
too extreme for the Inland cities. The wo- 
men generally prefer the American styles 
At the end of two years the apprentice is 
given materials and told to see what she 
can do at designing a hat. If she has the 
creative faculty in her, it will come out, 
From here on the success depends upon the 
individuals. If they have no genius for de- 
signing, you can't put it Into them. 

“At the end of her three years’ appren- 
ticeship the girl goes as a trimmer. If she 
is an ordinarily smart girl she will get $15 


year 


her tees season out. People do not bedteve 
that the trimmers get so much, but they 
do. And, what is more, a trimmer is never 
without a position, and she can get a posi- 
tion in any city in the country. She can 
go Bast or West, North or South, and she 
will always find work to her hand. Some- 
times I get tired of New York. Then I go 
to some city South or West and take a posi- 
tion for the season, and in that way I've 
seen a good deal of the country. 

“The trimmer will rarely get more than 
$15 her first season, for the people want to 
see what is in her. But if she proves a 
success she immediately becomes valuable 
to her employer, for women will go to the 
millinery store where they like the work 
of the trimmer, and proprietors know when 
a woman hes attracted business to another 
store. Her salary will run all the way from 
$15 to $35 a week. 

“She has to dress well. It is absolutely 
necessary that her appearance be not only 
neat, but stylish. But there are no women 
in the world who can make so good an a 
pearance on the same amount of money 
milliners, They all make their own c icles: 4, 
but their clothes never look home-made. 

‘Men? Yes, there are a few men in the 
trade in New York now. They sit beside 
the girls and trim away just like them. 
Strange to say, they are invariably little 
men, both !n their appearance and their 
ways. I never saw one who was not. Yes, 
they seem to do just as well as women. 
They learn to handle the needle as weil and 
make their work as neat. That is all a 
matter of practice, anyway. But I have 


HAT the manufacture and sale of hu- 
man hair is an industry of no mean 
proportions is a matter of common 

knowledge, but that the manufacture of 
dolls’ wigs should also be an industry In 
which thousands of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness is done each year may come as a sur- 
prise to many. 

New York had a doll dealer for many 
years who was considered a unique figure 
in the community until he passed away a 
year ago. Now New York has a manu- 
facturer of dolls’ wigs, and in fact has had 
one for several years. He does business on 
a large scale and has many employes. 

If any one walking along University 
Place, near Waverley Place, happens to 
glance up at one of the tall buildings there, 
he will be struck by the appearance of a 
large sign, which reads: 
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DOLLS’ WIGS FOR | 
SALE HERE. } 
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If curiosity prompt him to go further, he 

may expect to find, upon entering, a funny 
little man seated at a jong bench gluing 
flax or horsehair on the waxen crown of a 
stuffed doll. In this he will be mistaken, 
for he will find himself in a handsomely ap- 
pointed suite of offices, filled with a busy 
throng of clerks, stenographers, and office 
This is the story of the doll-wig in- 
dustry as an engaging young woman clerk 
with a fluent tongue tells it: 

“Yes, we sell dolis’ wigs of every 
of hair that nature has given 
taught us to tint,"’ she said. 
and sell wigs for dolls, lay figures, and 
puppets of every grade of fineness or 
coarseness, and in every coiffure known to 
the fashions of ages from the of 
Homeric valor down to the twentieth cent- 
ury. 
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“Do we sell many? Well, I may 
orders are constantly pouring 
from all parts of this country 
and Mexico, and there is no mean volume 
of European orders as well. 

’ There are many surprises in the nature 
of the orders we receive. From piaces 
where one would suppose that a doll would 
be a curiosity, we receive the 
ate orders. To recite a striking instance, 
the other day we received an order from a 
small town in Arizona for a complete set 
of coiffures for a doll, that, judging from 
the description, would be considered* re- 
markable even in the French capital. 

“When people send their orders, you 
know, they always give the dimensions of 
the doll's head, so that we can make the 
wigs a perfect fit. A complete set of doll's 
coiffures, in this case for a girl doli, 
sists of a special morning head-dress, an 
informal luncheon head-dress, a formal 
luncheon head-dress, an afternoon teawoif- 
fure, a dinner coiffure, and a bali coiffure. 
‘I might state right here that we receive 
of our orders from the West. 
That may be accounted for by the fact that 
many Germans have settled out there 
and that tKe dol! is primarily a German in- 
stitution. In the Far West as rule 
demand is for wigs for boy dolls, and in the 
Middle West for girl dolls. In the North- 

west it Is about even, and in the East and 
South the doll appears to be the fa- 
vorite. 

“ Another thing that 
me as peculiar is that our Eastern orders 
are for the most part for very plain and 
simple coiffures in natural shades The 
Westerners want everything from -flaming 
Titian to raven black, with variations 
all the Intermediate shades 

“Now, in Mexico, where ‘the predominat- 
ing type of feminine coloring brunette, 
you might be led to expect that the demand 
shades. it 
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for dolls’ ‘wigs would be in dark s 
is nothing the sort, however, nine- 
tenths of the orders that we get from the 
republic on the Guif are for the most daz- 
zling kind of blonde wigs. 
“Of course, the dolls’ wigs 
not all for dolls used for playthings, 
serious purposes of life In a 
many small towns in this 
Canada and Mexico there are 
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never been able to see that they were any 
more artistic In the higher grades of work. 
And yet a man will get $35 for doing exact- 
ly the same work as the woman who sits 
beside him and gets $25. 

“There are a number of French women 
in good positions in the city, and yet not 
as many as you might suppose. They are 
employed more for the name of it than 
anything else. Parisian trimmers carry 
a& prestige possessed by no other. But 
they are not superior to our best Amer- 
ican womer. If there is anything in which 
they excel it is In the artistic blending of 
colors. In designing they are no better. A 
French head trimmer gets #0 to #45 a 
week. 

“In wholesale houses salaries for head 
trimmers run as high as $65 a week. In 
some of the retail houses on Fifth Ave- 
nue they pay $75, and there are a few 
women in New York who get a salary of 
thousands a year and have their expenses 
pald for three months of the time in Europe, 
where they go to buy for their houses, 
They are sure to be tall, stately, hand- 
some women, who always go elegantly 
gowned, There is no business in the 
world, excepting the stage, in which ap- 
pearance and dress are so necessary to 
a woman as in the millinery business. Let 
two women go after a position In a mil- 
linery establishment and the one with 
the stunning appearance will get it every 
time. She may not be competent enough 
to hold it, for competence tells in the 
long run, but she gets the preference when 
there's a chance to be given.” 
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matter of coiffure, Uke to live right up 
to the times. As a professional hairdresser 
is out of the question, they send to us for 
the latest thing in coiffures, and we send 
them half a dozen wigs to study, and after 
they have practiced the various twists and 
knots they return them, simply paying for 
the use and wear and tear 

“What are the prices of dolls’ wigs? 
That all depends on the style of wig, the 
quality of hair, and the coloring The 
prices range anywhere from $5 to $0, and 
in some rare cases reach even $100. Human 
hair, like silk, runs in all degrees of fine- 
ness, and in cases of rare natural colors we 
of course get high prices for the wigs." 
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Germany's Servant Girls. 
GRO 
ing 


IP of bright women sat discuss- 
their travels abroad. All had 
made something more than a tour 
of European hotels, and all had observed 
something of interest to women outside the 
beaten tracks. 
“The methods 
the ‘servant girl 
said one—the wife of a 
portant American university—“ are very in- 
teresting. They go at it with the samé 
thoroughness with which the German at- 
tacks everything, whether a rare speefes 
of beetle or the organization of the army. 
“The whole subject under the con- 
trol of the poiice. They have every servant 
girl listed If a housewife requires help 
in her kitchen, but is unable to pay much 
for it, by application to the proper au- 
thorities she can secure a young girl with- 
out experience. A contract is made fora 
year. The employer agrees to feed and 
clothe the girl, and to teach her certain 
specified things in housekeeping, but no 
Wages are paid At the of the year 
the housewife retain the girl by pay- 
ing her sma!l wages, and agreeing to con- 
tinue her ‘ation in housework to a 
certain specified extent, 
‘The things she is to 
nated in the bond,’ and 
rigttly carry out her 
ment in consideration 
she pays little or 
see, the servant an appren 
It is uperior, I think, to our 
way. In which we take ignorant girls, teach 
them everything they know, to speak 
Engl pay them as 
much : l-trained 
a 
servant 
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HE Horse Show and the races at New- 
port, the trial spins of the Columbia 
and the Constitution, and the numer- 

ous entertainments at Bar Harbor and the 
Myopia Club meeting in Massachusetts, with 
Labor Day and the regattas and sports in 
the Adirondacks and on the lakes—these 
were the numerous attractions which kept 
many at the resorts alter the season was 
supposed to be officially over. Newport 
closed last week, and before Satur- 
day several of the large villas were 
tenantless. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
her two younger children leave the Break- 
ers for Saratoga, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. W, K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr., and Mr. and Mrs, H. McK. Twombly 
and Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish—all of 
these are to change their residence and seek 
other retreats before the town season be- 
gins. Mr. and Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt 
have left Bar Harbor, but not before they 
had arranged to build there a beautiful 
villa. Mrs. Vanderbilt is as much charmed 
with the place as her husband, who always 
preferred {t to either Newport or Lenox. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Vanderbilt go to Bilt- 
more for the Autumn, 
—9 

There now remains for Newport and Bar 
Harbor before the flitting a week of com- 
parative rest. Then when the cup races be- 
gin, all of those who are fortunate enough to 
own yachts will put them under way and 
follow the Shamrock and Columbia. It will 
be a short season for the town, as many will 
take advantage of the time to do the thea- 
tres, all of which have new plays, the music 
halls, and the restaurants. Indeed, with the 
strangers who have been pouring into town 
for the past ten days, the parents who are 
bringing their children up for school, and 
those who are changing their residence 
from seaside to mountain or the shores of 
the Hudson and Sound and the gentle hills 
and plains of Long Island, New York has 
indeed awakened from her Summer sleep. 
The sound of hammer and the incessant 
click of the chisel of the stonecutter are 
heard everywhere. Many improvements and 
additions to houses are being made and 
some of the great mansions which have 
been in process of building for several 
months are now nearly completed. It is 
true that the march of fashion still con- 
tinues northward, and yet those who live 
in the older quarters are making addifions 
to their houses and have no idea of giving 
them up. Among the well-known resi- 
@ences now being altered are those of ex- 
Mayor Hewitt on Lexington Avenue, of 
Richard T. Wilson on Fifth Avenue, and of 
his son, Orme M. Wilson and that of Mr. 
and Mrs, Ogden Millis, 


——— 

That there will be quite a crowd in town 
@uring the next fortnight is evidenced from 
the impossibility almost to obtain a room 
at any of the clubs, where members are 
usually accommodated, This is the case 
especially at the Metropolitan, the Univer- 
sity, and the Calumet. The fashionable 
restaurants during the past week have been 
crowded and the palm garden at the Wal- 
dort and the great room at Sherry’s and 
Delmonico’s have looked Mike themselves 
again. There have been also quite a num- 
ber dining at the Annex of the Metropoll- 
tan Club, and the windows of the Union 
and the Knickerbocker are filled with the 
familiar faces which have greeted one from 
those sanctuaries of fashionable club life 


for years. 
————_—. 


This week at Newport will take place the 
wedding of Miss Gwendolyn King and Mr. 
Maitland Armstrong. There are rumors of 
many engagements and among other stories 


current is one to the effect that Miss Sara 


Van Alen intends to enter the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Her engagement to Mr. Rob- 
ert J. F. Collier has been admitted by the 
family, and, indeed, it has been announced 
in London. The report that Miss May Van 
‘Alen was engaged to Lieut. Richmond Pear- 
gon Hobson, who has been entertained by 
her and by Mr. and Mrs, Harry Lehr and 
Mrs. Astor at Newport, lacks confirmation. 
Lieut. Hobson is a popular figure on whom 
to hang an engagement announcement. Miss 
Wan Alen ts a clever, original young wo- 
man, who, being an Astor, is necessarily 
reported betrothed to every man who pays 
her attention. James J. Van Alen Is ex- 
pected from abroad shortly, He will sail 
next week and Miss Sara Van Alen will 
come with him, according to present plans, 
which may be changed. 
ee 

Handel's music should certainly have a 
revival, and society should sing in chorus 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes” not 
only in honor of Hobson, but of the English 
heroes and heroines who are now “in our 
midst.” While New York in a municipal 
way has been entertaining Mrs. Carrie Na- 
tion, Newport will have Lord Athlumney, 
who pulled Mrs. George Cornwallis West 
out of the Solent at Cowes and saved her 
from a watery grave, and the Wilsons, hus- 
band and wife. Major Wilson is a hero in 
his way and saved the life of the late Em- 
press of India on one occasion, and Lady 
Sarah Wilson's hairbreadth escapes in 
South Africa are household words. Lord 
Athlumney himself was in South Africa and 
did some very daring deeds, 

- —e—-— 

Whether there will be a revival of golf 
after the cup races is yet a question. From 
what one hears of the matches to be played 


at Baltusrol, Ardsley, and Apawamis, it 
would look as if the ancient game of Scot- 
land has well survived the Summer's sud- 
den popularity of tennis. Squash ball, how- 
ever, will remain the fashionable game, and 
squash courts are multiplying everywhere. 
They are almost as much of a necessity as 
a private ballroom for eventual social suc- 
cess. Just now, however, the thoughts of 
society and the public as to pastimes are as 
a unit. The cup races overshadow any 
other contests, and betting is going on quite 
freely from the various odds offered by 
sporting men and at the clubs to the boxes 
of bonbons, gloves, and flowers which are 
supposed to be the only gifts which a wo- 
man can accept from a man, 
a ed 

The return of travelers from abroad con- 
tinues. This week come back Col. and 
Mrs. William Jay and Miss Jay. Mss. 
Edmond L. Baylies will return very 
shortly and Mr. and Mrs. Henr! Bar- 
bey and the Misses Barbey, who have 
been this Summer in Switzerland, are 
due in New York by the end of September. 
Mr, Joseph Jenkins Lee and the Misses 
Kane were in Yokohama on Aug. 15, and 
Miss Josephine McLeod, the sister of Mrs. 
Francis H. Leggett, was at the same place. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leggett and Miss Sturgis are 
at Ridgeley Manor for the Autumn. 

—_—o—- 

If one listens to the stories which come 
from Newport, it would seem as if there 
are many people there who want to get 
away, but who are not able on account of 
the congested state of travel. It does seem 
remarkable that Newport cannot be reached 
except by boat or by the train with the 
Wickford Ferry. The berths on the Sound 
steamers and on the sleeping cars have 
been engaged weeks beforehand, so It is 
almost impossible for those not having 
yachts and special cars and other con- 
veniences of that kind to really leave the 
place. To the very wealthy all things are 


possible, even the quitting of Newport. This 

next week will see many of the cottagers 

in town or at their country houses. 
—@-— 


As little has been said about the wedding 
of Miss Lily O¢elrichs and Mr. Peter 
Martin, the general impression was that 
it is postponed or that it may take 
place In town, perhaps some time in the 
Winter. It has not come in under the 
schedule of Newport fashionable events. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles May Oeclrichs and 
Miss Oclrichs will remain at Newport for 
the present. Yesterday Mrs. Oclrichs said 
that it would take place in town and that 
she had never given the Newport date. 

—p—— 

Chauncey M. Depew and Miss Paulding 
have left Newport and were in town on 
Friday. Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin and 
the Misses Iselin have gone to their coun- 
try seat on the Sound. Miss Iselin will be 
one of the guests of Mrs, John Jacob Astor 
at the cup races. Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., spent Thursday at Tuxedo. 

~— 2 

Mr. Fugene Higgins set sail on the Va- 
runa last Thursday for America. He will 
reach here just in time to take part in the 
procession of yachts which will follow the 
races. He has a large party with him. Mr. 
Alison Armour is coming over in his yacht. 
The Valiant, as already stated, is in dry 
dock at Southampton, and will not be here 
in time. Mr. Vanderbilt and party are still 
abroad. 

—o— 

Americans are quite scattered over the 

face of the Continent and Scotland and the 


shires. Mr. and Mrs, Ogilvy Halg are en- 
tertaining large parties at their English 
place, Mrs, Ogden Goelet and Miss May 


Goelet have left Homburg and have gone 
to Paris. Mrs. Mackay is making a tour of 
the different Continental spas. The season 
at Beauville is over and the week at Baden 
Baden was quite gay, notwithstand- 
ing the universal Court mourning 
in Germany. Mr. and Mrs. J. Alan 
Johnston and John H. Davis have 
done the greater part of the entertaining at 
Homburg. The season there is on the 
wane. Paris is filling up rapidly. The 
wedding of Miss Nellie Harjes and Mr. 
John Lyon Gardiner will take place at the 
Church of the Trinity, and will be quite an 
event in the American colony. Miss Ellen 
Drexel Paul will be one of the bridesmaids. 


She and her father salled for Europe some 
weeks ago. 
— 

Miss May Callender and Miss Elizabeth 
Remsen have been making a tour of the 
Fingadine and Switzerland. They were at 
Meran on the 20th, and were going to Carls- 
bad and Baden Baden. Miss Emily Yznaga 
and her sister Consuelo, Duchess of Man- 
chester, have arranged to stay some few 
weeks at Carlsbad. The shooting season is 
in full blast in both Great Britain and 
France. In the latter country, Dinard 
seems to be the very gayest spot. The sea- 
son is lasting there, and cotillions and the- 
atricals are greatly in vogue and one ¢con- 
stantly reads of the entertainments given 
‘yy Mrs. Hughes Hallett and Mrs. de Gas- 
quet James. Lucerne is also a favorite spot 
with Americans, and many are there for 


the Summer. 
—p—— 


The death of Mr. Herbert of Muckross 
was one of those events which have had lit- 
the notice recently, but are of interest in 





gagement was broken off suddenly. 
Hie half brother, Mr. Arthur Herbert, 
lives in this city. He married Miss 
Lemist, a niece of Mrs. Frederick B. Esler. 
Mr. Herbert of Mucxross was obliged to 
part with his famous property at the Lakes 
of Killarney, and two years ago, when it 
was on the market, it was rumored that it 
had been purchased by a New York syridl- 
cate, He died at a small village in Eng- 


land 
—2— 

At Homburg the success of the season 
has been a “ witch,” an old woman, who 
is supposed to be a wonder in the occult 
sciences. She has entertained large audi- 
ences at dinners with her prophecies, and 
among those who have had her at their 
functions were Mr. Newhouse and Col. 
Cuthbert Larking, who was here last Win- 
ter. It is said that King Edward has con- 
sulted her. During his stay at Homburg 
the King kept very closely to his quar- 
ters. He dines in a private room. He has 
gone to Denmark to join the Queen. 

ae 

The cable has given a glowing account of 
the visit of the German Crown Prince to 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough at 
Blenheim. Mr. William K. Vanderbilt was 
asked to be one of the guests on that oc- 
easion. The Duchess is going to Scotland 
and the Continent for a few weeks. 

—o>— 

Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt will arrive tn this 
country in a few days. She left Aix about 
the 23d, and went to Paris for the stay 
of a fortnight. During her trip abroad 
she has traveled a great deal in motor 
ears, and has made the famous trip through 
Switzerland and France. Mr. Hewitt 
with her, 


is 


—@— 

Mr. William Rhinelander Stewart, has 
been registered at Hamburg, and was re- 
ported one of a party given by Mr. Heber 
Bishop for Miss May Goelet before that 
young lady left the famous German spa 
for Paris. 

—p— 

James J. Van Alen has been at San Mor- 
itz. He was there on Aug. but 
about to leave to come to this country 
He was one of a party given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend. Miss Sara Van 
Alen is with him. Mrs. Valentine Blacque 
has left Aix les Bains and is coming to 
America, 


$50 Not to Shine a Shoe. 


HEN Long Branch was not spread 
W out as it is now, and the shore line 
of hotels and cottages was not as 
closely woven, the steamboat trip from 
the rickety long pier at Port Monmouth 
was a good starter for a day in the city 
with such men as Addison Cammack, 
Harry Camblos, Orlando+ W. Joselyn, 
Charles Devlin, Hugh Hastings, “ Billy” 
Henriques, John Hoey, and others. The 
theatrical people and the actor folk had 
their favorite sitting places under cover on 
the starboard side of the boat. Lester 
Wallack, tall, sedate, and always courtly 
without being condescending; Edwin Booth, 
always with the inevitable pipe and strong 
tobacco; Edwin Adams, restless and jovial, 
and Paddock, Maggie Mitchell's husband, 
a story teller worth listening to, had their 
pleasant times, while the Wall Street men 
chose the forward deck, each with his own 
campchair, and the bootblack of the boat, 
bright-faced little Dick, was a favorite. 

Money was easy and spirits were gener- 
ous, and it was always a quarter, some- 
times a half dollar, for a shine, without 
the boy’s asking for it, and Dick was on 
good terms with the world and with his 
customers. 

One day a broker who has since counted 
his millions had one foot on the box. Dick 
had finished one shoe, and the other foot 
was just being brushed clear of dust, when 
Joselyn quietly said: 

“Give you a dollar not to 
Dick!” 

The boy hesitated. There was an all- 
around laugh, and the broker said. in a 
quiet voice: “Two dollars to black it, 
Dick!" 

“Oh, go on! Go on, Dick!” said Cambios, 


giving another sidewise tip to his soft hat. 
“Somebody else wants a chance!" 

“ Five dollars, no black!" came from the 
edge of the circle of chairs. 

Dick looked up, and was about to put on 
the blacking, and then, at the cry of *‘ No 
black!" stopped. 

“Ten dollars, Dick!” said the one-shoe- 
blacked broker. “What do you do with 
your money, boy?” 

“ Give it to my mother, Sir!” 

“Fifteen dollars, no black—your mother 
wants the money, Dick!” again from the 
outer cricte. 

Then competition ran high. A new source 
of merriment had broken out, and the 
broker with his foot on the box saw the 
offer and went $5 better. It was a minia- 
ture stock board scene for a few minutes. 
The offers to black and not to black ran 
up till $45 was bid to black the shoe. 

“Pitty dollars for your mother, Dick! 
Don’t black it! Don't black it!” came in 
a subdued voice, and the lad seemed nerv- 
ous, if not frightened. 

“ Get the money, Dick,” said the broker, 
still holding his foot on the box; then, 
standing up and pointing to the last speak- 
er, “ Hand it over!” 

The money was forthcoming; Dick took 
it, stowed it away in his pocket, and the 
man with the unblacked shoe stooped low, 
got on one kneé, and began to black his 
own shoe. He made a good job of it, and, 
refusing offers to black other brokers’ 
boots, tossed box, brushes, and blacking 
into the bay. 

But this wasn’t the end of it. Every 
man in the crowd was a speculator. Many 
a share of stock was bargained for during 
the morning trips, and the victor Im the 


~ 


Was 


black it, 


this country. Mr. Herbert was at one time | joke asked Dick for the money. Dick hesi- 


engaged to a Baltimore belle, and the en- 


tated, then slowly handed it over, and in 





a whimpering voice said: “I thought you 
was in earnest.” 

“Never mind the earnest, Dick,” said 
Cammack. “I'll put ft into stock for your 
mother. It's a margin to sell on.” 

“But I haven't any stock and I don't 
wantany. You can’t sell what you haven't 
got, Mister, can you?” 

The query was a poser. 
fered fifty shares of an 
any one that would take 
from another speculator 
and the transaction “for the account of 
Dick"’ was closed out by covering at a 
profit next day, and $100 in goid found its 
Iway to Dick's mother. 


Cammack of- 
active stock to 
it. A hand up 
closed the deal, 


Opening Up a ‘‘Boom"’ Town. 
6é ROM the published accounts of the 
I big Government land lottery at 
El Reno, Oklahoma,"’ said ‘‘ Tom” 
Murray, a Well-known prospector and town 
site boomer, “they do things differently 
out West nowadays. When the Government 
threw open the Cherokee Strip to home- 
steaders I was at Caldwell. There was an 
army of ‘sooners’ afoot, on horseback, or 
in prairie wagons ready for the signal. All 
the men and many of the women were 
armed and the race was to the swift in 
more senses than one. On the night be- 
fore the rush the advance guard was lined 
up as close to the border of the Strip as 
your hair ts to your scalp. There was no 
soft side to the men—not any that I saw. 
And when the mad rush had ended and 
the boomers had staked out their claims, 
s0 to speak, the disappointed ones by 
scores and hundreds drifted back to Kan- 
sas or down to Texas over the new line of 
the Rock Island, just opened to traffic. I 
made several good deals, kept sooners squat- 
ting on certain claims which eventually 
became mine, and I had no kick coming. 
“It was away up in the British North- 
west,"" continued Murray, “that I got the 
worst of a boom town deal. I'd been land 
hunting for many years, but it remained 
for a canny Scotchman to ‘do me.’ I paid 
him well for an option on a town site out 
along. the proposed line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. My Scotch friend was 
supposed to have inside information as to 
the location of stations and I felt certain 
of reaping a harvest so soon as I should 
begin to auction off town lots The 
Scotchman drew his money from the bank 
one day and disappeared. I thought I'd go 
out on the prairie and look my town over. 
I returned with an added knowledge of the. 
possibilities of town building. I had 
bought a ‘muskeg’ or fioating island with 
no bottom. I've never seen the Scotchman 
since and I never buy land until my foot 
has been on every inch of it." 


Mr. Yellowplush at Newport. 

At such a place as Newport there is, of 
course, much driftwood and queer social 
flotsam and jetsam find their way there 
A curious instance is the number of wait- 
ers, butlers, second men, and servants of all 
kinds who are not regularly employed, 
These do not go to Newport in the hope of 
securing a permanent position. They do not 
need it. They give up good positions for 
the advantages of the Summer. The cater- 
ers and other providers are always in need 
of extra men, and a first-class butler for a 
luncheon or a dinner commands a very high 
price. There are many of these who take 
these transient positions and who find New- 
port very profitable in the Summer. It is 
the Bohemia of the domestic servant, and 
there is not a butler in one of the large 
houses who has not a list of men available 
for any emergency. A barroom near Beile- 
vue Avenue is really the Waiters’ Club of 
the place, and as the rooms upstairs are 
not innocent of the green cloth or the turn 
of the roulette wheel, this resort corre 
sponds to the Gentlemen's Club of Thack- 
eray. 


Ducal Three Shilling Cigars. 


The Duke of Cornwall and York, the next 
heir to the British throne, whose visit to 
Canada takes place this month, is a tre- 
mendous smoker. The royal yacht Ophir, 


on which the Duke and his suite are travel- 
ing. was not considered large enough to 
convey a sufficient supply of “‘ smokes,” 
and so special shipments of the choicest 
cigars have been following from port to 
port to replenish the depleted stock. Many 
of these, like the wines similarly shipped, 
have undoubtedly been used in entertaining 
visitors, but it is stated that the Duke him- 
self has burned up an astonishingly large 
number of the fragrant perfectos. 

News dispatches recently contained the 
intelligence that among the cargo lost on 
the wrecked steamer Lusitania, which ran 
on the rocks on the east coast of New- 
foundland, were 10,000 of the highest class 
cigars, which had been shipped from Lon- 
don for the Duke of York's use in Canada. 
These were packed in hermetically sealed 
cases, and were consigned to the citadel at 
Quebec, there to await the arrival of the 
Ophir. Each cigar was valued at 3s.—73 
cents. 

It is now stated, in private advices, that 
some 7,000 of these costly cigars have been 
rescued from the hull of the Lusitania and ¢ 
will be saved. So choice were the cigars 
that the cases in which they were packed 
had been stored in the extreme stern of 
the ship and bolted in behind heavy plank- 
ing. 

Divers were at work searching for the 
cigars for upward of ten weeks before they 
were recovered. About 3,000 were said to 
have been wached out of the wreck and 
lost. Those recovered are said to have 
been in almost perfect condition, with such 
eare had they been sealed in their cases, 
Meanwhile, however, the Duke's cigar or- 
der had been duplicated in London, so the 
Canadian guests of his Royal Highnest 
may soon expect to fairly revel in smoke 
at 3s. apiece 
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Who Owned the Yachts. 


Chester W. Chapin was 
the Seund snd 
Lighthouse in tbe 
afternoon, when a Western man who was 
enjoying the sail became communicative, 
and «a littl inquisitive ax well. 

“Lots of blue water hereaways,” 
he. “We go in for land where I 
from, and Uve seen the prairies, too 
New York people don't know what 
blue grasa is 

There were white-winged racers all over 
the Sound, and as the Chapin stretched 
away off Larchmont and the boats were 
sailing in and off Hempstead Harbor, the 
steam vachts were passing on both sides, 
and one of them trying to akip along besi-te 
the Chapin 

“My! but there's 
What's that one 
with the glas 
Dy they all doa g 

There was perfect Innocence in the query, 
and awaiting a 
reply 

“They run 
pleasure no 
plained 

” They some money? As much as 

Thousands of dollars to build, and thou- 
sands of dollars for u 
ventured a 

‘Who owns them? 

ms Th it one over there 
ing this way cost fifty 

“What's her owner's business 

* Broker—in Wall Street 

“And that one 
She's a beauty 

“ Wall Street 

“And how many 
of Wall Street,” asked 
look of earnestness and 

“A lot of them You 
work hard and have to 
and handle much money, 
their yachts in the Summer 
on,’ 

There was a sweeping of the horizon on 
both sides of the Chapin, a momentary rest 
ing of 
and then, as the Westerner lighted a cigar 
and his Information-giving 
neighbor, he remarked: 

“ Yes, yes; [ suppose they do, 
any yacht that 
tomer, just put 
me know the 
myself, once!” 


HE 
speeding 
passing 


steamer 
away up 
Execution 


sald 
came 
trat 
the 


pretty ships up here! 

over there?" sald the man 
Where do they run to? 

00d business? 

he settled dewn to silence 
They're yachts—? or 

ex- 


all over 


passengers, somebody 


cost 
to run them season," 
Next-seatl passenger 

the white one 
thousand to build.”’ 


o" 


wom 


the side? 
her owner?" 


over on other 


too. What 
of these ships came out 
the with a 
some humor. 

these brokers 
think a good ‘enl 
and they 
time to 


querist, 
see 


want 


rest 


the glass upon the speeding yachts, 


passed one to 
if you aee 
broker's ct:s- 
her 
customer 


belongs to a 
the glass onto and ‘et 


man I've been a 


Familiar Faces In New York. 
6 IiERE is one thing which [ have 
noticed In New York that I never 
neticed in any other city I have 
visited, and I have been in most of them,” 
said a Baltimore man who spends six 
months of the year in travel. 

“ Walk where will in any crowded 
street of New York, and you will see faces 
which remind you of somebody you know 
in some other part of the country. Some- 
times I have caught myself at a standstill 
in the act of greeting one of these familiar 
faces, only to find on second glance that it 
was not the one I at first took it to be. 
I have frequently seen in this always hur- 
rying throng types of men and women of 
the times that are gone. They intensify the 
procession, Some of these people are bent 
over with age, but the restlessness of the 
great city has infected them, and they 
hurry in the hobble 

“One man I have met more than once 
is almoat the double of a man I knew in the 
Confederate Senate. More than once I have 
seen faces which brought back that of my 
sainted mother. I have women 
shopping here, dressed, you now 
gay, owned, as they were in the days when 


you 


even seen 


or, as 


I exchanged calico and ginghams for CES | 


and butter. One day I 
severn! blocks 
sunny-haired 


followed a 
she was 
girl whose 
me is the sweetest thing in my 
if | was ever 
that 
“When T am in Philadelphia, or Chicago, 
or San Francisco, or in London, Paris, or 
Berlin, I have often caught myself longing 
for a familiar face, and yet not In a single 
instance in either city have I 
face which recalled some one I knew. 
“Hence New York is always home to 
me. I come up to it feeling that I am com- 
ing to renew a lot of old acquaintances, 
and I never go away disappointed,” 


woman 
because 
little 


leading a 
memory to 
possession. 
to kidnap it 


tempted 
day 


ever seen a 


Why They Were Protectionists. 


HEY were talking politics on Mulberry 
Street the other day without that ex- 
citement and aggressiveness usual to 

street debates. It was the dinner hour, ane 
they all sat on boxes and barrels in front 
of a store where they worked. One was 
a dray driver and Irishman; a second was 
the janitor of the building, a German; the 
third was an Itallan, the fourth a Swede, 
and the last a clerk in the store, a plain 
everyday American, 

The reason for the quietness with which 
the discussion was carried on was that all 
were Republicans, and from their conver- 


THE 








was | 


sation it developed that each was a mem- 
ber of that party for the same reason, 

* Phwat’s the raison I'm a Republican?” 
said the Irishman. “ Faith, because thot 
party is fur purteetion. It kapes thim fur- 
riners out iv th’ counthry so thot us Ameri- 
cans can have wurruk! 

“Yah! Det's it. Dos ist vy I'm a Ree- 
public, Ve could nicht vork haben yet bat 
dot dose scums ver outen der kept zu 
kommen and ach ich mean from kummen,” 
quoth the German. 

“ Righta are, They keepa the 
barabba outa da countra, I vota and I pay 
for the protezione,” said the Italian, “I'm 
“a protezionista.”’ 

The big Swede in language that recalled 
Ole and Yon Yohnsen spoke the 
same sentiments. Just then all had to hurry 
back to work, the American hadn't 
time to give his reason, 


you 


Olesen 


A Model Conductor. 


HE trolley car conductor ts the gen- 

‘ erally accepted type of the man who 
‘don't know nawthin’ especially 
when it comes to any delay the 

Them ts one bright and marked exception 
to this rule. He is conductor No, 2,06) on 
the Eighth Avenue line In fact, those 
who travel that line him the 
ideal of street car conductors and wonder 
how he ever obtained such a position. Two 
examples of his conduct will indi- 
cate the kind of man he tis 

A few ago a car had 
at the Circle at Fifty-ninth 
2,007 s car little distance behind 
trouble. lt wus crowded with 
their offices. He jumped 
running forward, looked 
and then hurried back 
you who are in a hurry to 
had better take transfers 
and walk to the Fifty-ninth Street 
town You get across to either 
the Sixth or Madison Avenue cars this way 
and time, a8 we may be 
delayed here longer than you would like 

Everybody who was in a hurry accepted 
his suggestion with thanks, 

On Sunday last he had on board several 
passengers whg were anxious to connect 
with cars gotng to the various ferries. 
When in Central Park West his car stopped 


on line 


on consider 


serve to 


trouble 
No 
the 


days some 
Street 
was it 
ear in peo 
hurrying to 
off the car, and, 
over the situation, 

Those of 


down town 


ple 


get 
cross- 
cars can 


save considerable 


times, as the power gave out; one 
fussy passenger began to fume and 
over the delay, and so managed to 
put all the rest on edge. A perfeet torrent 
of questions was let loose at the conduc- 
tor. Instead of ignoring them and express- 
ing ignorance of the situation, he 
carefully explained that at that hour cao 
Sunday mornings repairs were often made 
on the machinery at the power house, and 
that this always temporarily delayed the 


several 
ver) 
spout 


dense 


nothing serious, gentlemen,” he 
said “We will stil keep our running 
schedule, and you will get down town in 
time."’ 

His reassuring words quieted all the pas- 
séngets, and when the fussy man found 
out that he had plenty of ttme to reach the 
ferry he said with a sigh: 

“Oh, for more conductors like this one. 
It would then be some pleasure to ride on 
trolley cars. You could find out the truth 
without having to sit in a car thirty min- 
utes and then learn that you would have 
to walk if you wanted to get to your des- 
tination.”’ 


Points on Mosquitocide. 


RANKS and 
were generous in 
mation while Dr Doty, the 

Heaith Officer of this experi- 
menting in mosquito destruction at 
cord, S. I., and he continues to receive and 
file many contributions sent by irrespons - 
ble persons acting in good fatth 
without scientific knowledge 
also came from would-be wags 
The bulk of the advice from the more 
serious of Dr. Doty'’s correspondents was 
in regard to the rearing and employment of 
birds or dragon flies 
dies’—to keep down or exterminate the 
pests The funny men sent such “tips” 
as these: “Call out the militia,” “Try 
moral suasion,” ‘Kill off or sequester all 
malaria patients,” ‘“Ferget it,’ “Send fer 
Carrie Nation,” ““Xtian Science will do it,’’ 
“Try the flea,’ "' and so on. Dr 
Doty is still very much of a humorist, but 
he treats the suggestions about swallows, 
whippoorwills, purple martins, and other 
dickey birds and the planting of eucalyptus 
and castor oi] plants and the raising of 


interolpers 
and infor- 


well-meaning 
* points "' 
Alvah H 

port, was 
Con- 


or persons 
Suggestions 


* Jesser 


dragon flies with respect, although they are 


of no value. 

The bird idea is the most impracticable of 
all; he says. Could birds be trained to a 
steady diet of culicidae thetr operations 
would not reduce the pests one-tenth of 1 


per cent, were there 10,000 of them to an | 


acre. Besides, the mosquito is a nocturnal 
insect, and the main point in its dextruc- 


tion is to destroy it in the stages from the | 


egg to the winged insect. Could birds avail 
one species would have to be bred to by 
day be aquatic to destroy larvae in 
the pools and sloughs and another to hunt 
in sedges, weeds, and brush for the 
mant pests. The night shift would in the 
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divided between 


peers sense have to he 
nocturnal aquatic 


ewift-flying birds and 
| waders. 


Jokes of Auctioneers. 


HE season for the active selling of real 
estate at auction will soon be at hand, 
and the salesroom at 111 Broadway, 

after the Summer season, when its only 
business is that furnished by the courts tn 
the shape of foreclosure offerings, will 
again take on a lively appearance, and ef- 
forts to sell all sorts and conditions of 
property will be resumed 

Less famous and less favored by visitors 
than the Stock Exchange, the dingy old 
basement of the Trinity Building 1s never- 
theless a pretty strenuous locality at times, 
and the proceedings there at least have 
the merit of being intelligible, even to an 
outsider, which is more than can be said 
of a busy day on the Stock Exchange. 

With the return of the busy season, too, 
the real auctioneer will begin to 
get hia voice in training and to apply the 
touching up process to all those little jokes 
and epigrams which have lain in the safes 
all Summer, but which will soon be needed 
to extract another bid from 
fisted operator. 

Peter F. Meyer is a leading humorist 
among the auctioneers, both in point of his 
“property’’ jokes and also in those little 
impromptu flashes of wit which do much 
toward lightening the hearts of the sules- 
room ‘regulars’ and toward clarifying the 
atmosphere of that place, which one must 
use in order to appreciate. 

Of Mr. Meyer's stock witticisms he uses 
none more frequently than that about the 
widows and orphans, and has seldom 
sold holdings of an estate without making 
appeal for higher bids, in order that 

will get the proceeds of the 
not go hungry or be without 


estate 


some close- 


he 


an 
those who 
sale may 
shoes 
Sometimes, when the property 
consists of one dilapidated tenement worth 
only a few thousand dollars, such 
peal has litUe of the humorous about it. 
When the sale is sure to yield 


to make half a dozen comitortable 


estate's 
an 


ap- 


enough 
fortunes 





“devil's darning nee- | 


the | 


dor- | 


TIMES, 


the references to the widows and orphans 
is apt to provoke a smile. The “last 
straw,’ however, was placed upon the 
camel's back at one of the Eno estate sales, 
It wasn't a “ break’ on Mr. Meyer’s part, 
but he could not miss the chance to call 
attention to the orphans under such fa- 
vorable circumstances—and there they stood 
directly behind him—Amos F. Eno and sey- 
eral of his brothers and near relatives, 
whose combined wealth could be expressed 
only by eight figures 

Mr. Meyer is never reluctant to make a 
joke at the expense of somebody in front 
of his stand—a circumstance which has 
sometimes been productive of ill-feeling— 
but usually his gibes are taken in good 
part. The sale of a smal! piece of business 
property recently had pretty nearly reached 
the knocking down point, and the ad- 
vanees in the bid had gotten down to $25. 
A “syndicate "' of operators were imme- 
diately in front of the stand, with their 
heads together, discussing the advisability 
of another bid. 

“ At $32,175," shouted Mr. Meyer, “‘ once-- 
twice "’—and then, leaning over suddenly 
toward the “ syndicate,"" “ain't there $5 
more in that crowd; if not, I'll lend it 
to you?” This little passage had the de- 
sired effect. The ‘“syndicate'’ bid again, 
and se did its competitors, and the final 
selling price was several bids higher than 
it would have been had not Mr. Meyer 
livened things up just at the right time. 


Wanted to Know if Color Was Fast 


T was raining in torrents, and the cur- 
tains of the Broadway car were pulled 
down. In the rear seat a negro, black as 

eoal, sat beside a big German. The 
had taken on just enough of his favorite 
beverage to put him in great good humor, 
and he laughed at himself and at his fel- 
low -passengers 
Suddenly the 
tain protecting 
passenger, <A 
rain in a shower into the negro’s face 
The German reached over, and as he put 
his finger on the black man's cheek asked 

“Is dot color fast? Ach, mein Gott! 

You had better move vonce yet already, or 
it will run down your collar.” 

For the facetious Teuton got a 

otitt on the but before the 
fight went further the conductor reached 
across and caught the negro by the neck 
and hauled him back of the seat 
and held him 

‘Ach, mein 

vat for did hit 

wanted to know if der 
anteed to stand vashing.’ 

And he laughed 

proboscis 


and the 
raised 
carried 


car stopped 
the seat was 
gust of wind 


eur- 
by a 
the 


and spoil 
reply 


punch nose, 


over the 
Gott!" said the German, 
me yet I 
eolor vas 


you 


guar- 





ugain, despite his sore 


Where Thirteen Was Unlucky. 
ROM the town of Arlington, N. J., 
hitherto chiefly known for its wicked 
clergymen and hysterical women, 
there comes a reportorial tale 
A well-known broker in Arlington, 
and he has a little girl, who in turn has 
thirteen pontes which she manages with 
more or less skill. Thirteen ponies seemed 
to present a likely opportunity to the re- 


lives 





i on 


| astonished to see 





latter | 





| at as many 


yust | 
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porter He did not believe in the “ thir- 
teen" superstition, anyway. He went out 
to Arlington, found the palatial] residence of 
the New York broker, and rang the bell. 

It so happened that the mistress of the 
establishment was passing through the hall 
at the time, and she came to the screen 
door. She said nothing, but looked stonily 
at the reporter. He began to feel embar- 
rassed, and started to state his business. 

“TI represent the ." he began. 
learn that your daughter is a very 
horsewoman, and—" 

Mary,” called the woman to the maid, 
who came to the other entrance, " hereafter 
always keep the doors locked,” and, as she 
slid the bolt of the screen door, she added, 
“One can never tell what kind of creatures 
may be around.” 

That reporter had walked eight miles that 
afternoon in the cause, and now he believes 
that thirteen is an unlucky number. 


“T 
fine 


Caterpitlar Plague in Harlem. 


HE caterpillar pest in Harlem has 
called forth some very strange sights 
performances on Seventh and 
Lenox Avenues. Otherwise quiet and mod- 
est women are seen to address any one whe 
happens to pass with the query: “ Please 
will you tell me if there is anything on my 
back?" 
One 


and 


darting along the 
was Just 


husband 


young woman, 
street, ‘* knew she crawling 
away," while was 
running by her side and plucking imaginary 
worms from her back with the cheerful 
assurance that “there were only a few 
more left there 

So hugely did a group of small boys relish 
the joke that whe later, another young 
woman came, dres 1 in a fetching gown 
cut low, they cheerfully began discussing 
the of caterpillars biting people 
the neck the 
passed small called 
look at that caterpillar!" 
another There!’ sald the 
in the direction of the young woman. The 
latter, could not attract the at- 
tention of one urchin long enough to ask 
if there were any caterpillars on her, and 
it was to the tender mercies of a stout, red- 
faced policeman that she finally had t 
appeal, much to the ghee of her tormentors, 

Any one passing down Lenox Avenue cn 
a clear moonlight night need hardly be 
women walking with 
their umbrellas and parasols raised. They 
are net afraid of the moon, but are only 
taking precautions to ward off the creepy 
denizens of the trees. 


Familiarity with Ferryboat Signals. 


— regular travelers on the Jersey 

Pr W City ferries," said one recentty, 

“have numerous ‘close shaves * 

with other craft passing up and down the 

river, and it is remarkable to notice the 

familiarity of many of the passengers with 
the bell signals in the engine room 

* Let the gong sound once, for half speed, 
when the boat is in midstream, and the 
men will look up from their newspapers. 
Let it be heard again within a few seconds 
—the signal to stop—conversations will be 
interrupted and there will be a general 
craning of necks to see what the trouble is. 

“ Going across the river the other even- 
ing there came one ring for half speed 
followed by another to stop, and a mo- 
ment later two rings and a jingle for full 
Speed astern. Half the men in the cabin 
got up and went out on the forward deck 
just in time to see the ferryboat miss a 
lighter loaded with cotton by less than ten 
feet. 

‘I thought at the time that this famil- 
larity with the signals may be the means 
of saving a good many lives some day. If 
one of those ferryboats ever gets a good 
‘smash’ and goes down within three or 
four minutes, those in the crowded cabins 
who won't make a Corporal’s 
guard, any rate those who have 
gone what is going on will 
at least chance of being res- 
cued," 


Passengers and the Bell Cord. 


IME was when the passenger on a sur- 
face car who had the temerity to pull 
the rd to stop it was glowered 

at by the <« tor and sometimes abused 
by that official, but circumstances have 
this the other day on a trip 
Post ice to the Grand Central 
Madison Avenue car no fewer 
than half a dozen passengers, some of them 
women, gave the signal to the motorman 
different points 
the conductor in reply to 
“people doing that more 
more every and it's a good deal 
‘have to What with collecting 
transfers and answering 
would need about 
four pairs of eyes to see every person who 
holds up his finger when he wants to get 
off There really ought to be two men 
one to run the car and the other to tend 
to the fares and transfers—but I don't think 
the company ‘stand for’ that 

“The people can't do much harm stopping 
the car to suit themselves, as long as they 
tart it, and I'd rather have a wom- 
ind give the cord a pull than 
to have her me hot and heavy for 
carrying ber a block too far.” 


her attentive 
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Just as young woman 
out: “*O my! 
Where?" said 


first, pointing 


one boy 
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N The North American Review for this 
| month there is an article by his Ex- 

cellency Constantin Pobeidonostseff, 
Procurator of the Holy Synod of Russia. 
It is a reply to a paper of Prince Kropot- 
kin's, in which direct charges were made 
against the Procurator and his actions in 
relation to education in Russia. 

It is quite possible that the religious head 
of the Russian Church, as is his Excellency, 
considers himself as the instrument of 
God, and that Kropotkin, as he is described 
by the writer of the article in The Review, 
is a “ professor of anarchy and socialism.” 
But between the two Pobeidonostseff, who 
would throttle all free thought, and the 
other, who would grant all license, the 
choice of an advocate for the betterment 
of mankind would be difficult. 

What weight can the admonitions of a 
man have who has brought to their graves 
through fearful punishments such as exile 
and penal servitude not less than 200,000 


souls? And, remember, it was not the 
Jews alone who have been wiped off of the 
earth, but Catholics, Baptists, and the 
many other Christian sects in Russia. And 


iz it the Torquemada of the present age 
who is to teach us what is education, or to 
discuss the benefits arising from it? The 
Procurator writes of Kropotkin 

Though a Russian, he does not know Russia, 
and is incapable of understanding his country, 
for the soul of the Russian people ie a clored 
book which he has never opened His im- 
pressions of the proper state of Russia are based 
only on gcasip and the tales invented by daily 
hewspapers and their equally ignorant and in- 
capable correspondents, so far as seeking the 
truth about men and facts is concerned, 


Of course Mr. Kennan is included among 
the “ equally ignorant and incapable corre- 
spondents."’ 

The Procurator having thus, at least to 
his own satisfaction, entirely put out of 
the question all such rubbish as may have 
been written or is to be written about 
Russia, devotes himself for the most part 
to “the administering of the universities 
and the schools,” according to the Russian 
system. The Procurator with much candor 
admits that the “system reveals a whole 
series of mistakes and wrong measures, for 
which the Gevernment is responsible."" With 
exceeding ingenuousness he asks: 

What Government ts free from defects of this 
sort? Yet one thing that should not be for- 
gotten is that Rassia is a world apart, and 
that her civilization has not passed through the 
discipline of several centuries of culture, as has 
that, of Western countries 

Then the Procurator enters into specula- 
tions more or vague as to what is 
culture. He lauds the elementary schools 
of Kropotkin left Russia 
the progress in this matter has been enor- 
mous; * * * he has no knowledge of the 
village clergy school.” The question might 
be asked just here who are the children per- 


less 


Russia " Since 


mitted to enter these schovls? Only the 
strictiy orthodox is the answer. 

There are three kinds of elementary 
schools, those established by the Minister 


of Education, those established by the 
Zemestyvos, and those which are attached 
to the ecclesiastical parishes. For the 


maintenance of these schools the insignifi- 
cant sum of 12,000,000 rubles is granted, 
the one-half coming from voluntary contri- 
butions 

Kropotkin has charged the Russtan vil- 
lage clergy with “ incapacity."' The Pro- 
curator declares that to-day there are sem- 
inaries and training colleges for the edu- 
cation of schoolmasters. “ When Kropotkin 
alleges that the of the Caucasus 
and the Don Cossacks are much more ad- 
vanced than the ordinary Russian schools, 
he again betrays his ignorance of the facts. 
the condition of the schools in these regions 
being, on the contrary, much inferior.” 

One main charge afivanced by Prince 
Krepotkin was the close connection be- 
tween “ the Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Pebetdonostseff, a narrow-minded fanatic 
of the State religion,’ and Bogolépoff, the 
head and front of the Russian Educational 
Department, The Procurator insists that 
he never had any acquaintance with Bogo- 
lépoff. The Procurater'’s assertion ts hard- 
ly to be taken as worthy of much attention, 
for it is hardly possible that religion and 
education of either the lowest or the 
highest forms could have had a head for 
public instruction appointed without the 
consent or approval of Pobeidonostseff. 

As to the troubles at Kieff, Kropotkin 
wrote: ‘When the Kieff disorders were 
reported to Nicholas II., he said first that 
he had had enough of these students’ riots, 
and would close the universities.” The Pro- 
curator prints this: 

This is false from beginning to end. Whe 
heard what the Czar said? Kropotkin's corre- 
*#pondents did not. They simply invented, and 
they invent every day for the press. What a 
series of platitudes! He spoke next of Port Ar- 
thur, and fimaliy issued an order for military 
@ervice. In order to get at the true significance of 
“next ’' and “' finally "’ it shquid be remembered 
that our Emperor never issues such orders on 
his personal responsibility. He contents himeeclf 
with confirming the decisions of the various 
@xccutive councils and the resolutions of his Min- 
isters in cases prescribed by the law. 

Acoording, then, to the specious Pobei- 
@onostsef{ the Czar had nothing to do with 
the Kieff business, and, we are to believe, 
Was ulterly ignorant about it all. Kropotkin 
Wrote that the students “were carried 


schools 


and KROPOTKIN — 





some unknown destination, presumed to be 
Port Arthur.’ 
amiable Procurator: 





K TIMES, 


No such thing, retorts the | 


ex-Gov. Col. W. O It dared to 


Say: 
. 


Bradley. 
* * The old 
more murderers’ 
more criminals out of their Just deserts 
than has any other dodge. The murderer 
does his dastardly work, then gets on the 


hip-pocket dodge has 


saved necks and kept 


witness stand and says the dead man 
“threw his hand behind him,’ and the 
jury brings In a verdict of not guilty and 


presents the murderer with a chromo If 
these County Attorneys can have a law 
passed prohibiting the use of hip-pockets 
they will confer a great favor upon law- 
abiding citizens, 





] Long Hair and Nervousness. 





Without any secrecy the students were quickly | The man who runs the bath house at 
sent off by rail to thelr respective regiments, / Sharon Springs, N. Y., is full of theories 
the Minister for War being present at their sie f . 
departure and arranging for the comfort Wy | about difficult eases, and some of his 
their journey. * * * What is, unfortunately, | ‘heories are at least interesting. Speakiug 
true is that the measure in question was applied | to a patron, who had very thick hair, he 
at once to 18) students, which gave M a pe- | said: 
culiarly rigorous character, whereas the law | “JT see you are one of those nervous 
was meant to apply only to a few exceptional people You had better take pine needle 
canea. baths."" 

Please imagine a Minister for War of the “What made you conclude I was nerv- 
Russian stripe attending to the comforts | ous?” inquired the gentleman 
of the students sent to serve in Stberia, ‘I knew it from your hair,’ was the 
and the Procurator’s true sorrow that for | reply 
the most trifling of faults young men in “ How so?” 
their prime were cut off from their friends * Because all thick, course-haired people 
for a lifetime. are nervous.” 

With the differences between the pious * Why?’ 

Procurator and the irreligious Kropotkin “Well, it stands to reason, don’t it, 
nothing need be said. The former writes: that if you overplaunt a small patch of 

As to a Constitution, ths Chamber of Rep ground you will deplete the soil. It's the 
resermtatives, and the power of the governing | same way with a man’s head. When a 
majority, Kropotkin, being an Anarchist, chooses ' man has a bie crop of coarse hair his 
he has abjured. He says that, to speak plainly, are seldom nervous." 

Russia has outgrown the autocratic form of seine: 4 = 
government But even if we were to admit His Friend Had Been There. 


the truth of this, God forbid we should seek for 
the amelioration of this form 


Anxious Inquirer—How do you pronounce 
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Queer Things in Porto Rico. 


66 IERE are strange sights to be seen 
in Porto Rico,” said a young civil 
engineer whose swarthy skin wag 


speaking evidence of the year he had spent 


in Uncle Sam's newest possession 
“ Tarantulas them 
tinued, and see tarantula 
jump! One of them went through a mar- 
velous performance, with myself and a dog 


he 


one of 
should 


are cone 


you a 






| 
| 
| 
| my 





for spectators. The dog's barking awoke 
me early one morning, and I slipped into 
shoes and ran out. Spot it's the 
dog's name—was making frantic plunges at 
an enormous tarantula, as big ax my palm, 
and its legs covering as much ground as 
“a soup plate. Its wicked black eyes made 
me creep 
| “All of a sudden the thing shrank up 
| like a sponge, and jumped for the dog; I 
give you my word, it jumped fifteen feet 
, if it was an inch Twice the dog ran un- 
| dew the spider's jump—fact. Others were 
} watching by this time, and they all saw 
| it. Usually, though, he just side-stepped a 
bit 
| ‘I broke up little pieces of a branch of a 
tree and hurled them at the tarantula. My 
j aim was just good enough to stir him up; 
; at first he kept jumping away from us, 
but Spot always herded him back again; 
} then he jumped straight for us At last a 
lucky shot keeled him over, and a few 


strokes with a convenient club finished him, 
Drinking water would have been a puz- 
zle to us had it not been for the cocoanuts. 


When near the coast we gathered these 
ourselves or sent ‘peons’ after them; but 
inland we bougnt them of carriers, who 


would sell you a cocoanut for a cent, would 
their machete, and 
for you 
as they 


chip off the ends with 
bore a hole like a ten-cent 
Then you drink the ‘ coacoa water 
eall and throw the nut 
many 


piece 


it 


The 


away 


natives are of them, a queer 





“table d'héte,” anyway? | lot. The Spanish census made the popula- 
To give the Procurator his due, there His Friend—I pronounce it very bad tion > per cent. white and 15 per cent. 
must be the acknowledgment made that unless the place happens to have an A la | negro. I rather think the American census 
the Procurator is sound here, but what | °#@rte bill of fare on the side | will just transpose those figures 
has one of the cruellest men to say about ee a saat ee 
the representative rorm of government? ae r 
He (Kropotkin) ought to know that to-day al- 
most everywhere in Europe, we may say, the A s e. 
various States have outgrown the representative rt 
form of government, and that everywhere fe ctors and heir 0d S 
rious mnids are protesting against the tyranny 9 
of parliamentary majorities, at once incapable 
and turbulent. 
as ates ae kno “tacos ETHODS of actors in memorizing the | in another preduction, and so the studying 
person, not ah American oy beth. ihe lines of their parts differ materially. must be done late at night, for she is not 
way of loking at all things was With on Certain men never do learn them; | apt to be an early riser. Then to rehearsal 
r : = _ | others are letter perfect almost at the first | at 11 o'clock, where, in the early stages, 
oblique vision. Certainly the Procurator Is rehearsal. Some get the lines “ pat” t | she 8 5 til 5 or 6 in the after- 
conscious that the question of a represen- | |. iit - ny aS HUST SON ee 
saison Gaiemuniet in geadeiis thn one simply walking up and down, to and fro, noon leaving only time for dinner before 
Shick ix ‘today opitetin ad civilized Fapesine the words over and over again in the evening's work again begins. 
world. He calls it “a fatal Sphinx placed a mechanical sing-song way. Others ges- ; As the production draws nearer every- 
for solution between the nineteenth and Geulate and in a measure follow the busi- | thing seems to go wrong. The wigmaker 
ness of the place while learning the words las not been able to get just the shade of 
j 


the twentieth century: 


It cannot be denied that 
Pobeidonostseff displays a clever way 
dodging many of the accusations made by 
Kropotkin relative to the brutal actions of 
the Russian Government as far as the Kieff 
particular 
must 


Constantin 


of 


are concerned. One 
point the Procurator makes 
forgotten, and let full credit be accorded 
him fer it, and it is when he writes, “ that 
Russia is a *world apart,’ and that her 
civilization has not passed through the 
discipline of several centuries of cultu 
has that of Western countries." 


That at least is an honest 
That ugly phrase of Napoleon's 
a Russian and the Cossack appears,” 
Ways must have its weight. It is hardly 
conceivable that the cruelties carried out 
by the Precurator of the Holy Synod of 
Russia will ever be forgiven him. The 
man's policy has tended toward the utter 
annihilation of freedom of thought, and 
this is an impossibility which is certain to 
bring on the most fatal of cataclyms in 
the not se far distant future, For this’ man 
to prate of beneficial methods fitted for 
the improvement of any country, recalis 
a story of a Robespierre. This Frenchman 
who slaughtered men and women by the 
thousands was fond of small dogs. Once 
a lady inadvertently trod on spaniel 
which was one of the wretch’'s particular 


troubles 


net be 





confession 
* Scratch 
al- 


a 





for in the coming election he wii! 
have a new political issue. The party that 
stands with him will win by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, for he will vote on his issue, 


| 
of government In 
the remedy proposed by Kropotkin 


To the latter every gesture and every posi- 
tion they take is associated 
and is an aid to memory. 


with a line, 

After rehearsals for forthcoming produc- 
tions have been in progress for a few days 
the stage manager will inform the actors 
that they must be up in the lines by a cer- 
tain day. 

“ We'll take up the third act to-morrow,” 
he may say, for instance, “ and, remember, 
everybody letter perfect!" 

The novices and the younger Thespians 
are duly impreesed and go back to their 
boarding houses prepared to pace the floor 
all night if need be to get the required fa- 


cility with the words of their parts Old 
|} timers, however, are pretty apt to take 
chances. A few minutes before rehearsal 
they may be seen clnstered about the 
stage door diligently cenning the lines in 
an effet to commit enough of them to 
memory to make a fair showing. When 


the rehearsal proceeds they hold their blue- 
covered manuscripts behind their back, 
taking an occasional peep at the lines when 
the manager is not looking. 


Some of the best actors are the worst 
* studies The late E. J. Henley was a 
notable example. He constantly “ faked ”’ 
his lines at rehearsal, and even the last 


dress rehearsal always found him with the 
book fn his hands. He was a valuable ad- 
junct to any production, however, and s0 


ances, and unnecessary interruptions an- 
noyed him excessively. He did not hesitate 
to express his disgust in the very middle of 
a scene to the embarrassment of the other 


pets “ Madame!" howled Robespterre, | 
“Are you entirely bereft of humanity | Managers tolerated much in Henley's case 
B. P. that others would have suffered for. 
cea ae ee On opening nights he would wait in the 
* . wings, book in hand, while other actors 
A Hip-Pocket Campaign. | felt absolutely sure of their lines. But he 
a ad po veldom “nmruffed” when once the scene 
geen sage ng ao % ie Me Fit ri was on. Despite his indifference at re- 
4 ‘ ipa acces eg tae Ptah A | hearsal, he was in earnest at perform- 
' 


and geld, silver, protection, free trade, or 
what not will be cries that wil! fall on dull 
ears. He swears that one of his inaliena- | 
ble rights is in danger of being destroyed. | 
At a recent meeting of the County Attor- | 

} 

j 


neys of the State held at Grayson Springs | 
some wag presented a resolution to have a 
law passed at the next Legislature abolish- 
ing the hip pocket. It was passed unani- 
mously, probably in the same spirit of fun | 
in which was presented. Nothing more | 
was thought of it until the convention ef 
attorneys adjourned and returned to their 
hames. | 

They were met with cool words. Friends | 
politically as well as ‘political | 
avoided them. Finally they discovered 
their error and immediately explanations 
that are still going on were begun. It ts { 
possible that nine-tenths of the counties of 
the State will have new County Attorneys | 
after the coming election. The Kentacks 
Colonels feel that men whe will joke about 
such a serious question as the hip pocket 
are not amen that can be trusted. 

But one pauper in the State has advo- 
cated the proposed law, and it is in such 
bad odor: that it is reported to have lost | 





@way as criminals im absolute secrecy to half of ats subscribers tig: The Lancaster | 





a He 
be, 


actors, the amusement of front-row audi- 
tors, and the consternation of the manage- 
ment. 


The stock system, which is in vogue again 
at several theatres, necessitates something 


| like the old-time ability for memorizing 
lines, but not quite the same facility. In 
the “palmy days,” where the bill was 


changed every night, it was no unusual 
thing for the tired actor, just home from 
the play, to grind away until daybreak at 
some new part. Old actors tell of how they 


| bound their heads with a towel soaked in 


to reduce the feverishness 

by excessive study. The only 
rest came, contrary tothe general idea, 
when there was a week or two of Shake- 
speare with some well-known star. In most 
of the companies the actors had a reper- 
toire of Shakespearean roles, previously ac- 
quired, and so less study was required. 


In the case of the actresses in modern 
productions, the chief difficulties come 
from the fact that there is so much to do 
apart from studying the lines. The visits 
to the dressmaker and the wiguraker occu- 
py all the time left after the rehearsal. 
In the evening the actress may be playing 


alld 


ieed water, 
brought on 


a 


| hair that is most becoming to the actress, 


| the dresses don't fit, the bonnet is a fright, 
and the actress is away down im the depths. 


There is something peculiar in the mental 
of the actor, with reference to 
of a part. The part is handed 
| him He reads it casually and thinks 
|} he may have good opportunities in it. He 
| sees effects in the bare manuscript that to 


processes 


his study 
to 








| the inexperienced reader will net be ap- 
parent Then he gets down to work. For 
a whilk well His voice seems to 
ring true, he can almost feel the sympathy 
of his audience, he hears their applause on 
| the opening night 
Then he pauses; something has suddenly 
impressed him as not being right He 
reads a line over again. It sounds flat and 
lalee He tries again, and it is ne better. 
| His confidence vanishes, and it may be 
| days before he again reaches the point 
| where he decides that he has struck the 
right key And effects often depend upon 
shadings in reading and little actions of 
business so delicate that even the trained 
observer would be apt to overlook them. 


As a rule applause comes at exactly the 
same place every night. The actors get to 
anticipating “the hands,.”’ and they study 
the cause for its absence where expected. 
For example. a climax of an act that usual- 
ly gets two curtain calls. Some night it 
only gets one. Of course, the reciprocal 
capacity of audiences differ, but in cases 
where the rest of the play has been just as 
well received the actor begins to wonder if 
he is at fault. And it frequently happens 
that the adsence of enthusiasm on the part 
of the spectators has been due to an almost 
unconscious change on his part. A too in- 
sistent gesture, or a note too prolenged may 
spoil a scene and ruin a curtain. So the 
mere matter of study is an unceasing thing. 
To the actor whe is earnest there must ever 
be the watchfulness to note changes, un- 
conscious perhaps, upon which applause 
and laughter hang. 


j 
j 


It is an odd fact, too, that too much 
studying of lines will often result in abso- 
lute forgetfulness. An actor may go on for 
many nights reading the same line and 
then, suddenly, stand in agony unable te 
recall a word. In such cases the brief for- 
getfulness is painful, but when other ac- 
tors are on the scene they usually throw 
out the lines and the actor regains self- 
possession. If he is on the scene alone he 
is apt to extemporize as best he can until 
the right words come back. 


The importance of little shadings was 
lustrated to the writer some years ago by 
a well-known actor who had starred for 
over a year in a successful play. It was his 
ewn dramatization of a humorous novel. 
The actor frequently asserted that one line 
he spoke ought to be received with a roar 
of laughter. But he tried it with varying 
inflections night after night, and matinée 
after matinée, for eight menths, and enly 
silence followed. Finally one night the 
slightest possible change in the reading 
brought sheuts of laughter. That was the 
reading ever after used in the line, and it 
never failed to ctrike 
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| _A DAVGHTER_ 


of the GODS 


“By 


Evelyn R. Williams 


HE fie’'ds are yellow with goldenrod, 
7 bowing and swaying to the gentle 
breeze. The woods sigh with con- 
tentment. The low of the cattle and sound 
of their tinkling bells come up from the 
distant meadow, and the brook, between 
the grassy banks, murmurs its glad re- 
frain. The quail’s silver whistle and the 
ery of the finch sound sharply from the 
thicket. The October sun Nghts all with 
its golden touch and fades into purple and 
blue on the distant sea. 

To the the houses cluster, 
yond stands the village church; ivy en- 
twines its Gothic walls, and peeps in at 
the arched windows. Within are brightne: 
and joy. The village children come laden 
with goldenrod and wild flowers, and de- 
part racing down the long elm-arched lane 

On calm, sill! Sabbath evenings the slow, 
tremulous voice of the white-haired minis- 
ter is faintly heard above the distant mur- 
mur of the ocean, or the sweet twittering 
of the birds in the fine, old trees, amid 
which the quaint littl church stands almost 
hidden in Summer by the thick, green 
branches; but on this, the wedding morn- 
ing, a perfect October day, the interior of 
the littl edifice rang with the merry 
laughter of the gay crowd as they came 
and went, their arms filled with 
colored flowers. 

By night every nook and corner was 
filled, every window recess banked, and 
great bunches of yellow chrysanthemums, 
gathered from every farmhouse within 
miles, tied to the pew doors, until of 
the girls declared it looked as if intended 
wedding.” Even the most 
fastidious among the guests could find 
nothing to criticise unfavorably, the 
pretty bridesmaids, in dainty white gowns 
and yellow ribbons, big picture hats with 
nodding black plumes, and carrying huge 
bunches of yellow chrysanthemums, 
grouped themselves around the chancel rail 
the and soft yel'ow-shaded 


right and be- 


bright- 


one 


for a “ golden 


amid 
lamps. 

Long before the wedding march pealed 
out from the tiny organloft back of the 
pulpit, the church was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and the ushers found them- 
who 
at 


palms 


selves busy tuking up the late comers, 
as usual, at weddings, come in a rush 
the last moment 

Archic Harrington and Hill Chapman, 
who were stationed in the middle aisle, had 
barely arrived in time to and hurry 
to their posts of duty, Chapman grumbling 
at the stupid client who had kept them in 
town arguing a hopeless case when they 
might just as well have in the 
of all the frollicking and preparation, 
“ante-mortems,”’ as he expressed it 

The strong friendship existing between 
the two men had caused them to be dubbed 
David and Jonathan, but David and Goliath 
would have equally appropriate, for 
in personal appearance they were as unlike 
as in disposition, uptiy demonstrated 
the well-known that ites 
always attract each other, 

Harrington's tall, well-built, athletic 
ure, and dark, almost Spanish coloring, was 
to Chapman's short, 


dress 


midst 
or 


been 


been 


and 
principle oppo 
fig- 
in striking contrast 
stout dimensions reund, 
face, with a broad expanse 
and shortsighted 


good-natured 
bald 
little 


and 
of shiny, 
forchead twinkling 
eyes, 

Returning from one of thelr hurried trips 
up the aisle, shortly before the bridal party 
appeared, liarrington caught of 
ladies just entering the door; one of them 
was a small, plump, dark-haired, little 
wornan, with a bright vivacious and 
snapping black eyes; the other, a tall, 
strikingly hundseme girl, dressed in white, 
unrelleved touch of color, except for 
a large bunch of violets upon the 
but elegant décolletée gown, Her eyes, large 
and wonderfully rivaled the 
flowers in their soft, deep purple tints, but 
it was the wealth of hair, crowning the 
well-poised head, that attracted Harring- 
ton's attention; real Tithan hair that 
and listened like burnished 
bright light of the lamp under 
stood, and breaking in soft, 
from the low white brow. 


Much tall for a Woman most 1 
would have pronounced her, had it not been 
for the magnificent figure and 
bearing, but Harrington, noting every 
tail in that momentary glance, with 
dark, dreamy which nothing 
escaped, murmured himself, 
daughter of the gods 


sight two 


face 


by a 
simple, 


expressive, 


shone 
copper in the 
which she 


loose waves 


too pe 
queenly 
de- 
his 
eyes, ever 


to “Truly a 


when 
with 


two 
the had 
the maid attending 
haired little 
rington, made a 
arm, when, to 
amusement, he 

a quick, tragic 

her compunion's ears, ‘Don't you dare take 
the tall man.”” With a low, amused laugh 
liithe woman stepped back to Chap- 
side and Harrington, hastily sup- 
pressing the smile his face, gravely 
offered his arm to wirl instead. 

She had amusement, 
and instantly its 
perceptibly, she glaced again at Chapman, 
but the sight of the stocky, brownile-like lit- 
tle figure, the bald head barely reaching to 
her shoulder, and the crowded rows of pews 
wp which she must proved much 
for her, and with a slightly defiant look 
in her eyes she accepted Harrington's arm 
and in a chilled silence followed her friend 


As men stepped forward 
their wraps 
the small, dark- 


next to Har- 


the 
ladies deposited 
them 
woman, being 
motion as if to take 
his intense surprise 
heard the girl exclaim 
intended only 


his 
and 


whisper, for 


the 
man's 
upon 
the 
however, 
Pausing 


his 


seen 


guessed cause, 


pass too 


miration from the crowd congregated near | 


| and Chapman, amid a low murmur of ad- 
| 
| 


the doorway. 

Harrington gained little from 
picious beginning, however, for through- 
out the remainder of the time passed ipo 
the chureh the girl steadily avoided meet- 
ing his eyes, although she must have been 
} conscious of the persistency with which he 
continued to gaze in her direction 
the ceremony At the reception fol'owing 
| he soon met her companion, Mrs. Delancy, 
whom she was visiting, but It looked to 
Harrington as If the girl was intentionally 
avoiding him. 

But “the best laid 
| men aft gang aglee," 
| the opportunity 


this aus- 





mice and 
and he finally found 
for which he had 
waiting all evening, when he caught sight 
of her standing near the hall door beside 
Mrs, Pendleton, the bride's mother, and a 
group of young people, their hands fil'ed 
with the proverbial rice and old slippers 
to be showered upon the blushing heads of 
the escaping couple. 


plans a’ 


been 


Gently but firmly pushing and elbowing 
his way through the crowded reoms, Hur- 
rington in reaching Mrs. Pen- 
dicton’s side, where he was cordially greet- 
by that plump, good-natured matron, 
with whom he stood in high favor. As she 
merrily offered him a handful of rice she 
introduced him to her companion, Miss 
Ingalls, and then turning to watch eagerly 
for the bride to appear left Harrington to 
make the most of his opportunity. 

This he rpeedily did, 
first marked reserve, which 
under the influence ef his natural, 
fected manner and infective laugh. 

Suddenly there arase a chorus of 


pointed voices: 
She's not coming 


gone! They rlipped 
and then followed a rush to the side en- 
trance, through which the bridal couple 
had, indeed, succeeded in making their es- 
cape unmolested. 

As they all flocked back into the house 
laughing and protesting the trick 
played them, the musicians started a 
waltz, and Harrington and Miss Ingalls 
Joined the dancers in the ballroom. 


At the conclusion of the first waltz Har 
rington skillfully led his pariner to a cool 
distant corner of the conservatory, where 
he felt secure from untimely interruptions 
from the strolling couples nearer the door. 


succeeded 


ed 


the 


soon 


despite girl's 
melted 
unat- 


disap- 


They've 
door'" 


this way! 
out the side 





over 


With a litle sigh of contentment the girl 
rank into a lew wicker chair, and leaned 
her head back against its cushions. The 
dark green of the foliage, with the masses 
of crimson uzallas behind her, formed a 
background for her superb figure that 
would have delighted an artist's «¢ and 
Harrington noting the rich, reddish gleam 
of her hair in the soft thought he 
had never seen a more perfect picture 
sweet, the 
of the tiny and 
dued strain 
sounds that 
to deepen 
dark 

The vague, intangible feeling that 
haunted Harrington all the evening, of hay 
ing s 1 that wonderfully beautiful red 
hair, and those dark, 
into a certainty 
gled to to his memory 
the time and place of that former mee 

Absorbed in his and the 
templation of the beautiful face before him, 
he of the fixed, 
guised look of admiration in his eyes, 


ye, 
light, 
subtle oft 
the 
music, the 
stillness, but 
the girl's glor 
Southern 


odor of violets, p 
fountain 
of the distant 
broke the 
the spell of 
and low, sweet 


near by, 


ous 


eyes voice 


violet ¢ 
he 


treacherous 


gold 


grew as vainly 
recall 
ting. 
thoughts con- 


was unconselous undis- 
until 
Miss Ingalls recalled him to himself by 
ing quizzieally: sh penny for 
thoughts, Mr. Harrington."’ 
and I will give more 
to the half of king- 
answered, a trifle seriously she 
considering the Tell 
me where I have met you before, and I will 
be your debtor forever.” 


gaye 
your 
Solve them 
than that, 
dom.”” he 
thought, 


you 
even my 


occasion 


The girl shook her head emphatically. “ I 
never the church, 
and myself 
willingly answered, 
ing frankly 
know what 


you until to-night at 
then I had 
upon you,” 
at the 
construction 
remark, which, by the wus never in- 
tended for your ears, but I simply felt des- 
|.perate when I saw Stella calmly leaving 
to my fate in the shape o. that funny-lk 
Why, he 
shoulder; 


saw 


even to force un- 


she laugh- 
don't 


my 


recollection. ‘I 


you put upon 


way, 


me 
0Ok- 
ing little have 
come up could 
have persuaded me to walk up that crowd- 
ed church with him.” 


In the midst of the merry laugh that fol- 
lowed at the thought the 
manner in which the two 
have been matched had Mrs. 
ried out her intention, that 
appeared at the other end of 
tory and Harrington's 
toward them, 

“Well, here you are at last!’ 
claimed, nodding pleasantly 
up. ‘I've been hunting all over the place 
for you, while the poor horses out 
walting.’ 

On the 
Harrington 
invited him to 


Brownie wouldn't 


to my nothing 





of incongruous 
would 
Delaney car- 
lady herself 
the conserva- 


disgust hurried 


couples 


to 


she ex- 


she came 


as 


are worn 


to the to which 
Delancy 
with 
out 


carriage, 
escorted them, Mrs 
call next afternoon 
Mr. Chapman, adding, as she leaned 
of the carriage window, just before start- 
ing. ** This will be a good chance for Violet 
to atone for her rudeness to Mr. Chapman 
to-night, I am sure she will not mind 
walking through my grounds with him, 


way 





Chapman 


during | 


' reason 


| presently the deep, regu 


| little 


half-defiant, 


| notes 


| graceful 


provided there are not too many people 
present,” 

‘Maybe she won't mind, but I will,” 
Harrington muttered grimly as he watched 
the carriage out of sight, and then turned 
his footsteps homeward. 

. . * . . . . 

When Chapman reached his rooms later 
in the evening, he found Harrington still 
dressed, seated beside the open window 
amoking 

* Hello, moonstruck?"' he ex- 
claimed, throwing his hat and light tep 
coat on the sofa. “Or still dreaming of 
your fair, red-headed Inamorata and all the 
sweet nothings you whispered in her pretty 
ear in the conservatory.’ ” 

Harrington's only reply was an indignant 
snort as he gazed out of the window, while 
continued calmly, “Oh, you 
needn't deny it. Mrs Delancy had me hunt- 
Ing all over the place for you two, but I 
knew all along where you were; that's the 


old man; 


tory tn my search. Well, she would have 
been a fairly good-looking girl if she haun't 
been so eyerlasting tall, and then her hair 
is a little too red to be pretty, don't 
think?" 

The comical look of satisfaction with 
which he was regarding his five feet two 
In the cheval glass was rudely interrupted 
by the slipper, fired with such accurate 
aim that it barely missed the bald head 
by its owner quickly dodging to one side. 

After this unmistakable proof of his 


you 


| friend’s unseciability and desire to be left 


alone with his thoughts, Chapman betouk 
himself off to bed. but not until he had 
reappeared in the doorway, in his pink aid 
white pajamas, and waving hand e 


ols x- 


{| Claimed triumphantly: 


“Fie thinks she is divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair: 
1 don't agree with him at all, 
For | cannot stand Red Hair.’ 


The 
ver 


refrain 
Harrington's 


was repeated several times 
benefit, after the Ught 
had been extinguished in the next room, ut 
r snoring testified 


| that the little men's slumbers were not af- 


fected by disturbing visions of red or brown 
headed girls with whom he had been flirt 
Ins indiscriminately all evening. an art in 
which he was well versed 

Red hair, indeed! Harrington blew a puff 
vf smoke indignantly into the air with a 
strong desire to punch Chapman's bald head 
for the imputation. Well, she had certainly 
“ scored him one, when she called him ua 
* Brownle.”’ 
How beautiful that 
the 
arm at 


she had looked, with 
half-apologetic look in 
dark, violet as she took his 
the church doer. 

Suddenly the picture of just such a look 
In a child's flashed betore him, the 
picture of a sobbing child with great violci 
and a tangled mass of red-gold hai 
falling in discrder ‘about her tear-stained 
face, as she appealed to him to deny 
tuunting accusation that her hair was 
red 


eyes, 


eyes 


eves 


the 
as 
as a fox," 
Hlarrington smiled 
membered | 
ffender, 
of 
been 


the dark 
chastisement 
the grateful sympa- 
childish heart They 
sweethearts after that 
Striking a match, Harrington drew out his 
wateh opening it at the back 
long arnestly at the picture 
of a beautiful 
with 
for a 
framing 
The 
watch was 


in as h 
= prompt 
followed 


the 


€ Ite 
of the 
by 
thy wounded 
had declared 
ind MAZE 
and witl 


child's marvelously face 
dark eyes, 
and a 
delicate, 
face that 
the 
bewliched 


the 


sreat 
ehild 


the 


almost too serious 


Wealth of soft curls 
oval countenance 
him from 
had so pu 


the 


smiled at 
same that 
him that 
dreamy 
red-gold hair, and soft, delicate 
lip. 


promise of 


the 


and 
with 


night 
soft, expression; rich, 
coloring in 
unchanged 
gsreat beauty in the child 
been more fulfilled in the woman 
With a sigh of satisfaction at 
solved the puzzle that had worried him so 
ull evening, Harrington replaced his watch 
n his pocket, feeling confident that the 
itt of years ago and the girl 
t were ind the same. 
little ‘ red-headed 
Gladys Ingalls, Warm Springs, Va." 
well he remembered r the 
childish writing he 
struck by of 
names, and that 
but why had 
Violet, when 


Gladys? 


and che were 


had 
than 


having 


le sweetheart 
1” had just met 
‘From your 
heart, 
How 


j 
1 
t 


one 


sweet- 
OW 
that 
rity 
Southern ac 
Delaney 
real 


cramped 
had 13 
the 
cent; 


her 


strange 
the 
sweet 
Mrs 
her 


been simila 


called 


name was 


Still 
for 


the 
satisfied 
he had 


puzzling over change 
there he 


last 


in 
id 
her, 
all 
who 
they 


names, 
he was been a 
Har- 
night 


wore 


change since 
rington fell asleep and 
of fighting red-headed 
violets their 


seen 
dreamed 
boys 
on coats, because called 
him Gladys 

. . . . 


The 


close 


“all day was drawing 
nd rain the next 
afternoon as Harrington and Chapman en- 
tered Mrs. De brightly lighted, at- 
little house—the merry cracking 
and pink shaded lamps within 
forming a cheerful contrast to the cold and 
gloom outside A woman's full, rich 
filling the with exquisite 
the two paused upon the 
to ten the gloomy 
the gay society set, with few ex- 
ceptions, Were present in full force, their 
merry volees hushed for the moment 
Behind a tea table on the opposite side of 
the room sat a bright-faced, black-eyed lit- 
tle girl, 
sight of Chapman in the doorway 
tioned him seat beside her—an 
tion which he promptly accepted. Harring- 
ton did not notice this little by-play, how- 
ever, his eyes being fixed intently upon 
the girl standing beside the piano, her full 
filling the room with 
Miss Ingatis, dressed 
which clung in simple folds to 
figure. She was standing 
her bands clasped loosely befure her, 


early I to a 


with a « misty 
lancy's 
tractive 
wood fires 
voice 
was rooms 
men 

Despite 


melody 
threshold 
weather, 


as 


who nodded gayly as she caught 


and mo- 


to a iInvita- 


sweetness. It 
was in a soft 


gown, 


gray 


with 
her 


I studiously avoided the conserva- | 








her } 





} 


head slightly turned away from the door, 
so that Harrington could watch the ex- 
quisite profile unobserved. 

As the last notes died away he came for- 
ward to join in the general expression of 
delight, and entreaties for another song, 
Miss Ingalis;graciously and unaffectedly 
complied with the request, and then turn- 
ing away from the piano, exclaimed, good- 
naturedly, as she eluded the detaining 
hands, ‘* Not another note to-night! You've 
been sufficiently amused, and I am too 
hoarse to speak."' 

Some one drew a large easy chair before 
the blazing fire for her, and the room soon 
hummed again with the merry voices and 
laughter, and the rattle of tea cups. Har- 
rington did not immediately join the cir- 
clue around Miss Ingalls’s chair, stopping to 
chat instead with Mrs. Delaney, but pres- 
ently spying a vacant seat near her, he 
promptly took possession of it. 

“What made you so late?" she inquired, 
sat down. “I was sure this cold, 
drizzly rain had kept you away.” 

‘It would have taken more than the 
risk of getting wet to have done that,"’ he 
answered with a simple directness that 
brought the quick flush to the creamy, 
white skin, one of the charms that usually 
accompany red hair, and which was so ene 
ticing in Miss Ingalls. 

‘You were singing when I came in,” 
Harrington continued, as he watched the 
soft color dart away as quickly as it came 
“T imagine you have studied abroad, have 


as he 


you not? 

“ Yes, for the last few years, since I left 
boarding-school.”’ 

‘With Mrs. Delaney, I suppose?” 
ally 

“Oh, no!” she answered quickly. “‘ With 
my aunt; Stella and I were schoolmates and 
friends for years when I came South to 
live, but this is the first time I have seen 
her since she was married,” 

“] should have thought from your accent 
that had always lived in the South,” 
Harrington said slowly, trying not to 
in his voice his eagerness to 
something of her early life. 

“ How keen you Northern men are to de- 
tect the Southern accent,” she answered, 
with a little note of approval. “I was born 
in the South, In Virginia, but when I spoke 
of going South to live I meant *‘'way down 

Dixie land,’ in Mississippi.” 

“ Ah, he said, reluctantly stroking 
his mustache, and noting with satisfaction 
that the group around them had gradually 
broken up and strolled 
“Then you really consider Virginia your 


casu- 


you 
be- 


tray hear 


in 


yes, 


away. 


home 

‘As much nomad like myself can 
im any home," she said a little wist- 
fully. For years I spent my life traveling 
for her health, and 
after her death I lived with my aunt In 
Mississippi, until 1 went to Paris to study 
music. But, after all, there has never been 
any place half dear to me my old 
in Fredericksburg, where I was born, 


as a 
aT 


with my invalid mother 


sO as 
home 
where mother is buried.”’ 
nsciously lowered her voice 
for a moment sat 
bright flames and 
satisfaction that 
she mentioned the 
All doubt was re- 
as to the identity of 
re he had carried all 
1 sitting beside him; 
further 


my 


and 
the 
of 


as 


into 


look 


anda 


ibout to question her 
broke in: 

man, for interr 
hink you 


enough 


s volce 
old ipting 
monopo- 
for one 


have 
OTe 


yu out.” 


puts y 
reluct 


for his 
consent 


her 
the 
natur submitting 


with whik Chapman 


the way home 


month that 


1 


Harrington lingered, long after two 


vacation he had intended to take 
which he did 
with her 
country 
up the 
shelter 


week 
nota das assed in 
Miss Ing $ 


had flown 
driving 

leturesque 
ks 
#T 
until 


through 
w, taking long wa 


se umbrella, the in- 
During these 
often led 
early Hfe, 
Virginia, 
it 
years 
of 
the 
but 


them home 


coming lrove 
hour 
his 


partic 


gether, Harrington 
on to talk of 
sp nt 


her 
im 
doubted, 


compu 

ularly time 
since tl 
that 


object 


1d onee 
the wedding 
the his 


all- 
he 


been 
he 


man 


as was now, 
heart, 
expression, 
dark eyes, 


low Vv 


the 


dreamy nev- 


from the 
sweet, 


speaking 


vice 
ot 


the 


when 


to 
grew » tender 
childish day nd the deli 


deepe 
that 
ha 


thos p 


gentle mother 
He h 
friendship be 


forge 


r reminded her of that earlier 
the girl had 
for she had 
Summer 
where 


ad neve 
tween them, and 
stten it entirely, 
spoken of her last 
Warm Spring 


evidentl 
more than once 
im Virginia at the 
had first 


he 


known her 


One crisp evening toward the end 
the air was filled with 
and all the seemed 
br it golden sunshine, 
brought him a letter 
that he would like 
well-known abilit 

to 


which 


bright 
mouth, 


h of fr 


when 
st 
the 


of the 
a tour world 
flooded 
Harrin 
from ¢ 
to 


with 
ston s 
hapman, hinting 
hi partner's 


up 
upon ut 


hav 


lippery witnesses, fall back 


important case, Was 
Lext day 


Sitting on tne beach, watching the 
undulations of the waves lapping the shore, 
the laughter of a party of children 
building sand houses «¢ faintiy to 
their Harrington told girl of his 
intended departure the next morning, and 


come up the 


soft 


shrill 
oming 


ears the 
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@ne in a chilled slience followed her trend 
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walking 


Through my grounas Wilh him, 





then a silence had fallen upon them, which 
both seemed loath to break. 

Unconscilously a quick, startled look had 
crossed her noble face as she listened, and 


then she had turned her eyes away, gazing 
quietly out at the dark, ever-restless 


waves, Her crimson-lined hood had fallen 
unnoticed upon her shoulders, and the rich, 
red-gold hair was shining gloriously in the 
sunlight, as it broke in loose, rebellious 
curls above the low, white brow. 

Presently Harrington broke the silence, 
asking, a trifle abruptly, “When did you 
change your name to Violet? That isn’t 
your rea] name, I know?’ 

“No,” she answered, slowly turning her 
eyes from the water and not seeming to 
look at him or think his question surpris- 


ing, “it was just a fancy of my mother’s; 
she never liked the name Gladys, although 
it was her own name, and she finally be- 
gan calling me Violet, partly, I imagine, 
because she was so passionately fond of 
those flowers.” 

Harrington thought to himself that the 
sweet purity of the girl's nature and the 
expression of the dark, violet eyes, had 
probably influenced the choice of names, 
as well as a natural preference om her 
mother's part for the sweet-smelling flow- 
ers, but aloud, he only said, questioningly: 
“Do you remember my asking you that 
first night where I had met you before?” 

She nodded without replying. 

“ Well, I know now.” 

The girl looked puzzled as she shook her 
head. 

“I don’t remember It. I must have been 
quite small at the time, was I not?” 

Harrington did not answer immediately, 
but drawing out his watch, opened it at 
the back, and held it toward her, “ Do you 
remember now?"’ 

As Violet's eyes fell upon the picture 
within, she uttered a little cry of sur- 
prise. “ Where did you get it?" she asked, 
Jooking at him with wide-open eyes of as- 
tonishment. “My mother always had one 
like it, as a brooch, which she wore until 
her death. 


“ Look at the back of it,” Harrington an- 
ewered, briefly. His face was pale and set 
and his hand trembled as he slipped the 
little picture out and handed it to her. 

Turning it over, she read aloud, slowly, 
as if puzzling over the uncertain, childish 
writing. 

“ From your little red-headed sweetheart, 
Gladys Ingalls, Warm Springs, Va.” 

For a moment she hesitated, as if trying 
to recall to her memory the past and the 
incident which had caused the little offer- 
ing. Then her face cleared and she ex- 
claimed, with a quick emile, “Now I re- 
member it all, that Summer when I gave 
you this; somebody, a boy called me red- 
headed, and when I cried you thrashed him 
and I gave you this picture when we left 
the springs. How clearly it all comes back 
to me now!" 

She was still holding the picture in her 
hand and gazing at the childish face, so 
like her own, but presently, glancing up at 
Harrington, she asked, curiously, “ And so 
you have known all this time and you 
never mentioned’ ix. Why didn’t you tell 
me before?" 

She was looking straight at him as she 
spoke, but only for a moment. The expres- 
sion in his eyes caused her own to fall 
quickly, and the soft, ever-ready flush to 
mount clear to the roots of her hair. “ Vio- 
let,” Harrington said, softly, taking in 
his the hand still holding the picture, 
“years ago, when a little child, you prom- 
ised me you would be my little sweetheart 
always. Will you keep that promise 
now?" 

And the soft lapping of the waves upon 
the shore broke into a deep, glad song as 
the dark, violet eyes were raised to his 
and the sweet voice gave again the prom- 
ise of “auld lang syne." 


THE LETTERS ON PAPER MONEY 


6eé ALKING of counterfeiters,” said 


an ex-Treasury official the other 

day, “puts me in mind of one 
thing that few people outside of the Treas- 
ury Department know about paper money 
Many notorious counterfeiters have been 
captured through their lack of knowledge 
of it.” 

Here the speaker reached down into his 
pocket and fished out a one-dollar bill. It 
Was a new one, and he pointed out a di- 
minutive letter C on the right, under the 
bill's number, and another down in the 
other corner. 

“ Now,” he continued, “I don't suppose 
you can tell me what these seemingly un- 
necessary letters are on the United States 
bills, nor what they signify. Well, take 
any one of these bills and tell me what the 
last four figures of its number are.” 

The bill was taken and the Treasury 
man informed that the last four figures 
Were 5,322, Almost instantly he said: 
“The letter on that bill is B.” When the 
bill was examined the diminutive B was 
found on it In two places. 

Half a dozen other bills were similarly 
tried and the ex-Treasury official was able 
in each case to tell what letter would be 
found on the bill. The letter was always 
elther A, B, C, or D. 

“The explanation is simple,” said the ex- 
pert in paper scrip. “If you divide by four 
the number on any United States Treasury 
note, no matter what its denomination, you 
will, of course, haye a remainder of one, 
two, three, or naught. If the remainder is 
one, the letter on éhe bill will be A; if it is 
two, the letter will be B; if it is three, the 


GOWNS WORN at 


the NEWPORT 
SHOW 


HORSE 


RS. OGDEN MILLS wore an exqui- 
site white mull, with a delicate white 
vine in heavier threads running 

through it. The skirt had ruffles of this at 
the bottom, and a deep tunic effect wan 
produced by appliques of heavy yellow 
lace running from the waist to the knees 
and describing deep points at both top and 
bottom. The full blouse of the mull had 
an Eton jacket of the lace and short sleeves 
below which the mull rormead puffs and 
was gathered into bands. A very wide boa 
of white tulle, edged with black, and with 
long ends, was worn. Mrs. Mills wore a 
black hat, covered with white ostrich 


plumes. 
°° 


Mrs. Charlies Oelrichs wore a skirt and 
Eton jacket of white mohair and a blouse 
of pale pink mull. The long plain skirt had 
narrow strapped bands at its lower edge 
and seams and the Eton jacket had the 
same stitched bands around its edges and 
as a finish to the sleeves. The blouse had 
a full plaited front, with crossing straps of 
lace. The toque worn was a small white 
one, with dashes of light pink. 

*,° 

Mrs. Frederic Neilson was in a pink and 
white liberty satin. The dull pink was 
splashed and spotted thickly on the white 
background with now and then an occa- 
sional large oval-shaped white figure. The 
long skirt was cut to fit like a sheath and 
had an applied flounce. The bodice was 
the same, except that about four inches of 
it above the girdle were of tucked white 
chiffon, which also formed the lower part 
of the sleeves and showed in the stock and 
the vest. A square white toque, lower In 
front than back, and covered with a cream 
lace veil, was worn. 

°° 

Mrs. James Hude Beekman was in a white 
and black satin foulard, with insertions 
of black lace and appliques of black vel- 
vet flowers. The skirt had at its lower 
edge a six-inch ruffie of black net covered 
with rows of black and white satin beading. 
Falling over this in points was a black 
lace ruffie. The upper portion of the skirt 
was of the foulard—the white background 
being broken by vertical curving stripes of 
black, some solid and some formed of tiny 
dots. Now and then a vertical inch-wide 
applique ran from the girdle to the wide 
horizontal insertion of black lace, placed a 
little above the bottom ruffles, In the bod- 
ice the lace insertion was so wide as to 
have the effect of a bolero, white lace and 
chiffon formed the shallow vest and the 
stock, and finely plaited white chiffon the 
lower part. The yoke was outlined by a 
narrow applique of black velvet roses. The 
elbow sleeves were formed of the fine black 
lace unlined. The pattern of the lace was 
tiny garlands, and running across the top 
of the sleeves and along the lace so aa to 
outline a large oval was a garland of the 
tiny velvet roses. These roses also headed 
the frill of black lace over white chiffon 
that formed the sleeves’ finish. Mrs. Beek- 
man’s hat was a rather square black af- 
fair, trimmed with three ostrich plumes, 
These met in the front under a small chou 
of black ribbon. A white ostrich plume 
ran around the left side close to the hair, 
and above this a shorter black one, and a 
single plume trimmed the right side. 

+ 
a 

Mrs. Gordon King wore a pale gray frock 
of nuns’ veiling. The skirt had two gradu- 
ated flounces, ten inches deep, in the back 
and eight in front, headed and edged with 
a lighter gray beading. The bodice was 
tight-fitting and had a tucked belt stitched 
to it. In the back the vertical tucks tended 
to a point, in the front they were straight- 
er. The short, square yoke was of solid 
tucks and was outlined by a five-inch band 
of lace applied flatly and headed by a 
half-inch band of black velvet. The bishop 
sleeves were tucked longitudinally in clus- 
ters. Mrs. King’s toque was formed of al- 
ternate bands of light and dark geranium 
red straw, the brim was edged with rib- 
bon and flowers to match, and she carried 
a@ parasol of Persian silk broken by solid 
bands of geranium red. 

°° 

Mrs. George Rives was also tn gray, a 
medium shade. The material was crepe 
veiling and the gray taffeta silk lining 
showed plainly through it. The long, plain 
skirt had three one-inch tucks at the ex- 
treme edge. There was a graduated yoke 
in the front and on the hips of tiny tucks; 
this yoke was some six inches deep on 
the hips and twelve in front. The front 
breadth was broken by a lap from top to 
bottom a little to the left of the centre and 
three gray frogs, perhaps six inches apart, 
and beginning where the tucked yoke stop- 
ped simulated a closing. The back breadth 
was gathered and hung full. The hodice 
fitted closely and the shallow 
cream lace, with stock of the same, was 


outlined by a two-inch band of dark stone-- 


gtay velvet embroidered in silvery gray 
velvet flowers. The sleeves had puffs of 
white between the elbow and the embroid- 
ered velvet wristbands. The hat that 
topped the costume was a flat one of deli- 
cate grayish white flowers and a few 
narrow loops of black velvet. The paraso! 
was gray. 
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fintshed by a quarter-inch bias fold of white 
satin. The close bodice was made of alter- 
nate quarter-inch satin bands and while 
silk cross-stitch “‘ fagoting’’ or insertions 
In the sleeyes these alternate bands ran 
diagonally, but in the bodice vertically. It 
bloused a little in front and had a blue chou 
at the left. There was blue tulle in the 
stock, and the blue hat, round in shape, 
was of blue tulle and satin. 
*,* 

Miss Florence Twombly was in a delicate 
dull pink and white liberty silk, a Persian 
pattern of pink on a white background 
The bodice titted tightly in the back and 
bloused a trifle in front. Bands of ecru 
lace an inch and a half wide outlined V's 
on the lower two-thirds of the bodice, and 
above these a horizontal band simulated a 
yoke. These bands of lace were also used 
on the sleeves and formed the only trim- 
ming. The skirt had a graduated flounce 
two-thirds its depth, and this was laid in 
shallow box plaits. The upper portion was 
perfectly plain, save for the double box 
plait laid in the back. The white straw hat 
was trimmed with pink. 

*,* 

Mrs. George Crocker was in white chiffon 
over white taffeta. The skirt had full 
plaitings of chiffon on the bottom of the 
foundation skirt and the dress skirt had as 
its trimming four-inch horizontal insertions 
of ecru lace, and below, above, and be- 
tween them clusters of three and four tiny 
horizontal tucks, The blousing bodice 
showed appliqués of the ecru lace. The 
Pacquin sleeves had touches of shrimp 
pink satin ribbon in the wristbands, and 
the girdle—pointed in the back and with 
long ends—was also of pink. Mrs, Crocker 
wore a large shrimp pink hat, the front 
covered with a wide ostrich feather of the 
same hue, and about her neck some rare 
pearls. 

o,° 

Mrs. Astor was at the Horse Show on its 
second day, in a black and white foulard, 
the black and white so blended as to give 
a gray effect, with black and white figures 
running horizontally. There were inser- 
tions of black lace near the bottom of the 
skirt, also in the bodice and sleeves, and 
these were also horizontal. She wore a 
black tulle boa and a small black hat 
trimmed in black. 

Mrs. R. T. Wilson, who was with Mrs. 
Astor, was also in black and white foulard, 
but the effect was of vertical stripes. 
There was the same soft gray effect, how- 
ever. Mrs. Wilson's hat was a small one 
of black lace and tulle, with a white 
aigrette. 

o,° 

Mrs. William T. Bull was in light brown 
veiling. The bodice had its back covered 
with ‘deep écru guipure lace, and the front 


showed much of it In a plastron over white | 


The sleeves had numerous hori- 
bands of the insertion with strips 
of veiling between. They were tight fit- 
ting coat sleeves. The skirt had its back 
breadth laid in narrow tucks at the top for 
a depth of eight inches, and from there it 


chiffon. 
zontal 


| was perfectly plain, finished at the bottom 


with a deep hem. From the sides of the 
back breadth there started an applied 
flounce of the veiling, edged with lace and 
tucked, above it was a deep applique of 
the lace with tucks below and above it, and 
above this and rising near the girdle was a 
deeper applique of the lace that extended 
across the front and sides. Mrs. Bull's hat 
was of rose-pink tulle, with a wide bow 
of ribbon of the same shade directly across 
the front. 
*,* 

Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster wore one of 
the simplest and most graceful gowns seen 
the first day of the show. It was of black 
net, and so hung or tucked that it seemed 
to hang in tapering graduated folds from 
belt to hem, and at the hem several rows 
of narrow black velvet ribbon were applied. 
The girdie was of black velvet, and the 
simple bedice was trimmed with the black 
yelvet ribbon, which crossed the sleeves, 
outlined a yoke, and trimmed the stock. 
Mrs. Webster's black hat had a wide 
brim, !t was of soft thin black stuff, and 
its low crown was formed of pale green 


leaves. 


%,° 


On Tuesday Mrs. Hamilton W. Cary wore 
a picture dress of filmy organdie splashed 
with large flowers of pale coral color, and 
now and then a hint of mauve. There was 
an applied flounce of dead coarse white lace, 
and upward rising bands of insertions to 
match, and a crossing insertion near the 
waist. The bodice was tight-fitting and 
showed the white lace in yoke, stock, and 
lower part of the sleeves. At the left of 
the corsage there was a large chou of light 
but brilliant watered lavender ribbon, a 
strip of the ribbon ran to the waist line 
and was caught there’in a smaller chou, 
and then ran around the left side of the 
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tipped with black chenille compieted the 
strikingly beautiful toilet. 
e,* 

} Mrs. George Crocker wore one of the 
| handsomest gowns seen on Tuesday. It 
| was of pale blue panne satin. The bottom 
of the skirt was formed of joined dia- 
<= of heavy white dilk net, with dots 
of white, and the blue satin, and edging 
) bive diamonds was a wreath of blue 
j roses a wee bit darker than the satin. 
| The showed insertions and blue 
| satin flowers, and the yoke was outlined 
by narrow black velvet ribbon run through 
the lace, and this black ribbon was looped 
} 


of the 
silk 


bodice 


at each side of the bodice centre at the 
| bust line. A bit of the black showed in the 
) stock The elbow sleeves were formed of 
} the lace and satin, with wreaths of the 
| satin roses, and frills of lace finished them, 
| The full puff below the elbow sleeves was 
of chiffon and flowers were painted on 
them. She wore a moderately large black 
hat turned up on the left where it 
was covered with black ostrich tips. 
** 
. 


side, 


Vanderbilt wore at Tués- 
of white embroidered 
lace insertions. Near the bot- 
were criss-crossing bands of lay- 
satin an inch wide that outlined 
diamonds a foot high. The tight bodice 
had three knots of lavender ribbon In the 
back at the waist line, and there were 
three similar knots a few inches below it, 
also in the back. The stock showed laven- 
der touches. The bishop sleeves had puffs 
of lace at the wrists A large pale gray 
boa was worn and a large black straw hat, 
trimmed with flat loops of ribbon 
to match, 


Mrs. 
day's 


Alfred G 
show 


mull with 
tom there 


a gown 


ender 


simply 
,° 

Mrs. Francis Ormonde French was in 
black organdie flowered In pale heliotrope 
with soft green leaves. Pin points of white 
were scattered in clusters over the back- 
ground, and there were winding insertions 
all over the frock of fine black lace. It 
was a beautiful gown A black boa and a 
small white hat, touched with black, was 
worn, 


Mrs. Benjamin Thaw on the same day 
wore 4 marvelous gown of white organdie, 
with wreaths of cretonne flowers and me- 
dallions of lace. There was a wreath di- 
rectly in the back of the bodice, encircling 
a medallion of lace. The front had bands 
of lace and flowers forming a deep V. A 
wide girdle, boned to fit and some eight 
inches high in the front by five in the back, 
was of bright light blue satin, and from 
under the side fronts and heading this blue 
girdle started bands of deep olive green vel- 
vet ribbon; these met the “top of the 
pointed back, were there tied in a close 
knot, the ends falling far below the waist 
line. An immense cream-colored straw hat, 
trimmed with equally large ostrich feathers 


|} across the front, topped the costume. 
** 
. 


at 


Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish wore the second day 
a white embroidered pique, the lower part 
of the skirt being of all-over white Irish 
embroidery, which was also used in the 
yoke. Mrs. Fish wore a large round hat of 
red straw, the brim of which was encircled 
with ostrich plumes of a darker red. She 
carried a plain deep red parasol, matching 
the hat in shade, with two wide rows of 
ippliques of ecru lace. 

*,° 

Mrs. lL. Townsend Burden wore on Mon- 
day a white mull gown. The skirt had two 
very deep flounces gathered at the top and 
forming two-thirds of the skirt’s length. 
These flounces were embroidered along 
their edges and also in perpendicular lines. 
The deep bolero of the bodice had medal- 
lions tucked in and embroidered in the back 
and below these bowknots and a ribbon de- 
sign were aiso embroidered. The embroid- 
ered sleeves were puffed at the elbows and 
were brought in close at the wrists. The 
stock, girdle, and sash were of white taf- 
feta and the flowing ends were painted in 
pink flowers, and these appeared at the 
wrist also. Mrs. Burden’s hat was a large 
flat one of cream white straw, the double 
brim was filled in with white taffeta rib- 
bon, and against the hair on the left were 
white flowers tinged with pink, and green 
leaves. 





Miss Evelyn Burden wore a clinging frock 
of white mull heavily embroidered and 
fluffy at the feet. Her hat was covered 
with lavender flowers, and a lavender gir- 
die with long ends of brocaded white and 
lavender completed the costume. 


Mrs. John Clinton Gray wore a black 
grenadine gown striped. The plain stripes 
were an inch and a half wide and the wider 
stripes, covered with small biack velvet 
or chenille flowers, were five or six inches 
wide. The skirt was long and piain, and 
the bodice was plain and tight. A large 
pale-biue feather boa was worn, and the 
flat hat set back from the face was of 
light-blue rough straw with black under 
the front and at the sides. 

*,° 


Miss Emma Rutherford wore a gown of 
an exquisite shade of gray veiling. The 
skirt was laid in tiny tucks a half inch 
apart from a few Inches above the hem, 
and above a wide crossing insertion of 
eream lace. The bodice was tucked and 
had a deep yoke of lace, a stock of lace 
with a bit of biack velvet baby ribben in 
lengthwise dashes over it. The sleeves 
were tucked and a deep feather boa that 
was a perfect mass of fluffy gray lovell- 
ness was over her shoulders. Her hat was 
of gray tulle, silver spangled, and at the 
left side were five or six upstanding smail 
white ostrich tips. A turquoise horseshoe « 
ornamented the front of her bodice and a 
ia Valiiere chain with pendant cusqnetinse 
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FROM THE CURRENT MAGAZINES. 


‘ 
Hawthorn and Lavender. 
Songs and Madrigals. 
I send you roses—red, like love, 
And white, like death, sweet friend: 
Born jo your bosom to rejoice, 
Languish, and pine, and end 


If the white roses tell of death, 
Let the red roses mend 

Vhe talk with true stories of love 
Unchanging to the end 


Red and white roses, love and death— 
What else is left to send’ 

For what ix life but love, the means, 
And death, dear heart, the end? 


When, in what other life, 

Where in what old spent star, 

Systems ago, dead vastitudes afar, 

Were we two bird and bough, or man 
wife? 

Or wave and spar? 

Or I the beating sea, and you the bar 

On which it breaks? [ know not, [I 

But this, O thie, my very dear, I know: 

Your volce awakes old echoes in my heart; 

And things I say to you now are said once 
more; 

And, sweet, when we two part 

1 feel I have seen you falter and linger so, 

fo hesitate, and turn, and cling—yet go, 

As once in some immemorable Before, 

Once on some fortunate yet thrice-blasted 
ore, 2. > ? 

Was it for 

O, these poor eyes 

And yet, ©, yet, 

Now it comes back, I wauld not, if I could, 

Forget, 

—W. BE. HENLEY tn The North American 
Review 


and 


good? 


are wet; 


The Work of the Sea. 


rom Longman’s Magazine 

When the sea is running in from the east 
I can see the waves hurrying up to put In 
each his contribution toward the modeling 
work in hand. There are a few million 
touches still required to finish the chin of 
the demon face formed by the worner of 
yonder red cliff, puckered and wrinkled al- 
ready by a hundred years of wave-sculpt- 
uring. The sea knows that to-day there is 
a chance of getting on with the work, for 
the wind is driving it hard and the waves 
are climbing high up the face of the preci- 
pice. Each in turn dashes upward and 
alms a vigorous blow at the spot which 
must be hollowed out or rounded off. You 
ean see the wavelets bobbing up here and 
there, far out at sea, in order to take the 
bearings of the spot to be attacked, which 
taken, they shape their course, collecting 
material until they have formed a great 
rolling powe this travels landward at 
speed, gathering pace and weight as it 
comes; now it is a full-blown roller, break- 
ing and curling over the rocks which have 
been torn from the cliffs in years gone by 
and now lie strewn in its path, and it 
dashes at last with a roar against the per- 
pendicular of the precipice in order to per- 
form its share of the molding work to be 
done; its twenty millionth part in the re- 
moval of a few grains of red sand from the 
great block which, when a century or 80 
more of similar waves shall have contrib- 
uted their share of the work, will complete 
the resemblance to the chin of a demon 
face 

The sea does its work very gradually, tide 
by tide and century by century, but it is 
an untiring worker, and keeps its object in 
view; time is a matter of no consequence, 
everything is to be achieved by patience 
and diligence, and the mills of God grind 
very slowly, very surely. 

Traveling Kurds. 
From The Geographical Journal 

The inhabitants of Jelu, in distinction 
to those of the other valleys of Tlari and 
Tkhuma, are wonderful travelers, making 
begging tours to all parts of the world. 
Consequently, people talking a little Eng- 
lish are easy to find, but it was rather dis- 
concerting to be addressed in a strong 
American acceut by a man who had been 
through the recent Spanish war as an 
American sailor, but who had just re- 
turned to tend his home farm, the sense 
of attachment to this little canton in a 
valley under Geliashin being stronger than 
the delights of civilization. One old fel- 
low, who had finished his traveling days, 
said he knew London well, but the only 
name he could just then remember was 
Bow Street. Another was returning with 
a comrade from a succeasful tour in the 
Brazils, when his friend died off Lisbon, 
leaving £175, which was handed over to the 
Turkish Consul at Lisbon until proof of 
next-of-kin relationship was established. 
The man was starting for Lisbon this 
Spring. This gives a good idea of the ex- 
traordinary way in which these people ex- 
ploit the whole world in their tours. 


Beau Nash and His Coat. 


From The Nineteenth Century 

Richard Nash was born at Swansea in 
the year. 1674; he was the son of Richard 
Nash, who, as partner in a glass house, 
had earned sufficient to give his son an 
excellent education. It is a matter of 
small account who were the parents, or 
what was the education, of a man who 
owed so little of his advancement to either. 
He seldom boasted of family or learning, 
and his father’s circumstances were so 
little known that it was thought the splen- 
did beau had dropped from the clouds 
ready dressed and powdered, Dr. Cheyne 
used to affirm that Nash had no father. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, as rude a 
creature as himself, one day rallying him 
in public company upon the obscurity of 
his birth, compared him to Gil Blas, who 
was ashamed of his father. ‘‘ No, Madam!" 
replied Nash; “ I seldom mention my father 
in company, not because I have any rea- 
son to be ashamed of him, but because he 
has some reason to be ashamed of me.” 
His mother was the niece of Col. Poyer, 
who was killed by Oliver Cromwell while 
defending Pembroke Castle against the 
rebels 

Mankind has proved its folly most ludi- 
crously in its respect for a man’s coat. 
He is something of a wise man who is 
alive to the advantage of being well 
@ressed; for example, some of the most 








illustrious and wisest of men have been 
dandies of the first water. King Solomon 
Was one and Alexander the Great was an- 
other; but there never was a more despotic 
monorach, nor one more entirely obeyed by 
his subjects, than the King of Bath, who 
won his dominions by the cut of his coat. 


Some Boer and Other Ideas. 
Poultney Bigelow tn The Independent. 
The Boer thinks he 1s fighting for liberty. 
Yet the Kriiger Government has never 
given more liberty than is granted to men 
of all nations in every British colony—not 
merely in South Africa, but in Canada, 

Australia, Barbados, or Hongkong 

The English flag is to-day the flag of 
local self-government and constitutional 
liberty, and no Joseph Chamberlain, no 
Cecil Rhodes, no Cabinet in London can 
pass any regulation that can curtail the 
rights of a German, oa Frenchman, a Boer, 
or an American anywhere In the vast ex- 
tent of her colonial empire. 

The Krilger Government was based upon 
#ranting privileges for manufacturing pur- 
and excluding from the country 
everything that offered competition This 
spirit went so far as to seek to exterminate 
the English language—a short-sighted meas- 
ure, for the English tongue is the tongue of 
commerce, and to train Boer boys tn Dutch 
alone is merely to condemn them to a nar- 
row ficld of activity The German Gov- 
ernment in Southwest Africa makes also 
the mistake of excluding the Dutch and 
their language, for fear that they might 
interfere with German progress! What 
would have become of the United States 
had we acted on any such doctrine? 

The prejudice that now prevails against 
England throughout Europe, and especially 
in Germany, is founded largely upon ignor- 
ance. It is assumed that a conquering na- 
tion must necessarily seek to enforce in- 
stitutions and regulations obnoxious to the 
conquered. Many nations of Continental 
Europe frankly defend such a policy. But 
in the Bnglish system of colonial admin- 
istration, so far as I have observed its 
practical workings, no especial privileges 
are reserved to Englishmen At Cape 
Town I found a German President of the 
Chamber of Commerce In coloniés like 
Singapore and Hongkong I have found 
Germans exercising Uir full share of po- 
litical responsibility 
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Plants as Water Carriers. 
From The Popular Science Monthly. 

One of the most delicate of all plant 
mechanisms is that which is associated 
with the transportation of {ts liquids. The 
leaves and green surfaces generally are 
closely studded with minute structures, 
100,000 or more to a square inch, that open 
or close as the emergencies of the case de- 
mand. They are vitalized and exceedingly 
sensitive valves, usually constructed of two 
crescent-shaped cella set in the skin and 
highly charged with protoplasm. These 
organs are influenced by sunlight and dark- 
ness, by heat and cold; in fact, their func- 
tioning calls forth the admiration of any 
careful student of the subject. The two 
guard cells are so hung that they become 
turgid when the leaf is well filled with 
water, and thus enlarge the opening to its 
full capacity for the passage of vapor- 
laden gases, As soon as these guard cells 
lose much water, they become less plump, 
and this brings about the closing of the 
pore. They are therefore valves of safe- 
ty, and, as the other portions of the leaf 
are covered with a cuticle more or less im- 
pervious to gases, it is seen that the stom- 
ates are the organs that regulate the evap- 
oration stream, 

That the amount of water carried is very 
great scarcely needs to be emphasized 
Note the rapidity with which grass wilts 
when cut for hay or the leaves upon a 
branch that has received any injury. Ifa 
melon vine with twelve leaves will carry a 
liter of water‘in a single day, as it has 
been known to do, what must be the vast- 
ness of the lift in a forest of a thousand 
acres upon a dry day when the leaves are 
fresh and most active! 

That it needs to be great is seen from 
the requirements of the plant. The soil 
water !s weak in all salts that a plant 
must acquire, and to take them in con- 
centrated form would be as poison. The 
whole plan, therefore, is to carry large 
quantities of a dilute solution, and after- 
ward bring it to the required strength. In 
the evaporation there is a cooling obtained 
that may possibly save the plant from de- 
struction, 


The Duck-Hawk’'s Strategy. 
From St. Nicholas. 

{t is exciting to watch the duck hawk in 
pursuit of his prey. Given an open field 
with the quarry, it is astonishing to wit- 
ness the exhibition of speed by these 
“ thoroughbred " racers. The hawk will 
often overtake and strike a duck in the 
air, though he seems to prefer to single 
out one from some flock, and, if possible, 
force him to dive. As the duck comes to 
the surface to breathe the hawk is at hand, 
and down goes the duck once more. This 
is repeated until the poor duck is almost 
exhausted; and when the duck pauses a 
second too long at the surface the hawk 
pounces, and the duck is secured. 

There is a wonderful sagacity shown by 
these birds in forcing a diving duck away 
from the reeds into open water. They seem 
loath to exert themselves sufficiently to 
capture their game on the wing, but will 
“dog him," as it were, from the shallows 
to deep water, where in sheer desperation 
the victim dives, fancying that one or two 
long reaches under water will bring him 
within the shelter of the reeds. Seldom, 
however, is he successful in the attempt; 
tear and exhaustion generally end the mat- 
ter as the hawk wishes. 

A great many ducks crippled by gunners 
will make for the marshes, where they hide; 
and sometimes, if forunate and not too se- 
verely wounded, they will recover But 
even here they are not safe; the prowling 
fox or mink will strike their trail among 
the sedge, and often catch them when they 
venture too near the shore. 

Out in the deeper parts of the marsh 
ducks must exercise the greatest caution 
when feeding; for when the dusk of evening 
settles down on lake and fen, and the 
mystery of the twilight reigns, a most dan- 
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gerous foe—the “ still-hunting owl ''—comes 
from the darkening woods, and on silent 
witlg the great bird quarters the marsh 
backward and forward with the thorough- 
ness of a well-trained hound, Still hunt- 
ing is the high art of sport, and the big 
owls are experts in their way. 


Billy the Kid. 
From Everybody's Magazine, 

History has it, with what accuracy let 
us not inquire too closely, that when Billy 
the Kid was yet a boy, not more than 
fourteen years of age, some one addressed 
tu his mother a disrespectful remark. This 
wus in Arizona, and at a time when re- 
sentments were swift and deadly. The 
story goes that the boy drew a knife, fatal- 
ly stabbed the man, and then fled the 
country. From that time Billy the Kid 
beeame an outlaw, and an outlaw he re- 
mained for the seven years which com- 
pleted the span of his short life. 

‘Lo-day there is a little lowly heap of 
earth situated at Las Cruces, New Mexico. 
Te the curious stranger some idle native 
may, now and again, point out this little 
grave and explain, with a certain pride, 
that Las Cruces possesses the final resting 
place of the worst bad man that ever in- 
feasted the Southwestern border. An an- 
cient Mexican, who sometimes shows this 
grave to itors, once made the cautious 
remark regarding its occupant that, had 
he lived, he would probably have turned 
out to be a bad man. 

“And how old was Billy when he died? 
asked one curious stranger. 

Twenty-one, Sefior,”” replied the an- 
elent, “ He died, almost as one might say, 
before he fully be 

“You say he was bad?” 
other stranger. 

“ He is said to have killed many men.” 

“Hliow many? How many, amigo, had 
thie man killed at the time he himself 
died?" 

* He had killed,” replied the ancient Mex- 
ican, “ twenty-one men, one for each year 
of his age, may the saints defend us,” said 
the Mexican. “‘He was a good man, and 
very kind to poor people. Yet, had be 
lived, he might, according to the opinion 
of come, have turned into a bad man.” 
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British Shipyards. Their Turn Out. 
From The Monthly Review. 

In the last year of the century the Brit- 
ish shipyar§s turned out 1,245 vessels, of 
1,674,844 tons and 1,777,643 horse power, 
and to the total tonnage the Clyde con- 
tributed 492,400 and the Tyne 325,277 tons. 
This immense total includes not a single 
sailing ship from the once prolific birth- 
places of wooden brigs on the Wear and 
Tees, only two small sailing craft on the 
Tyne, and four sailing ships on the Clyde. 
Only on the Thames and the Humber ts 
the building of sailing ships of any dimen- 
sions. As the world’s output of new ves- 
sels in 1900 ts estimated by The Statist at 

41,755 tons, the United Kingdom con- 
tributed more than five-eighths of it—not 
all for British owners and British uses, 
however. According to Lloyd's returns, the 
actual addition to the register of the United 
Kingdom tin 1900 was 1,221,553 tons gross, 
of which only 34,908 tons was in sailing 
vessels, About 93% per cent. of the addi- 
tion were new vessels built in the United 
Kingdom. Against this there were Wl 
vessels, of 265,087 tons, lost, broken up, or 
for other causes removed from the register, 
and there were 636 vessels, of 669,118 tons, 
transferred to foreign and colonial pur- 
chasers. 

Paul Revere’s Silverware. 
From Scribner's 

The silverware of Paul Revere is of ex- 
cellent workmanship and chaste in form, 
evidently modeled after English eighteenth 
century designs, and the pieces of plate 
manufactured by him, and now so eagerly 
sought for by collectors, are good exam- 
ples of the style at present so greatly In 
favor, which we have agreed to call Colo- 
nial. The simple classical forms adopted 
by our struggling artisans at a period when 
art in this country was still in its ‘ bib 
and tucker,” strangely enough have never 
been improved upon by their successors; 
and by reverting to them in these latter 
days our silversmiths, as well as our cabi- 
netmakers, are displaying good sense as 
well as taste; but in this mechanical age 
they stamp or saw out their patterns in 
unlimited quantities by machinery, and do 
not, as of yore, hammer or carve them 
laboriously, peace by piece, by hand, and 
therein lies a distinction and a difference. 


“The Seacoast of Bohemia.” 
‘*A WINTER'S TALE,” Act IL, 
The seacoast of Bohemia! a seacoast 

away 
From any 
spray, 
where the 
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seacoast of Bohemia, uncharted and 
unknown, 

Oft may thy fleets, on slumbering seas, by 
dreamful breezes blown, 

Convey us hence from common things, and 

make thy shores our own. 


FF. W. CLARKE in The Independent 
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Boys, American and English. 
The Outlook 

Both in England and in 
boys might be described as 
there is nothing biasé about them. 
they have plenty of interests; for instance, 
their mission, which fs a capital idea; their 
school paper, and their shop or store, which 
is not nearly so useful The English 
does not spend so much money on 
drinks, although his luxuries are 
equally unwholesome 

The American masters whom I met were 
excellent as men and as masters; but they 
did not seem to be, for the most part, men 
who had chosen to be schoolmasters in 
preference to many other profession 
Their methods of teaching were certainly 
better than those in England; thus, they 
pronounced Greek in the proper way, or in 
something hke it, and not in the English 
way; they allowed the boys to ask ques- 
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tions freely, and did not aim at making 
their boys reproduce just what the text- 
book said; in a word, they did not blindly 
follow custom and authority. There was 
less drill, however, in the American sys- 
tem, where more drill is really needed; for 
American boys, so far as I can see, are apt 
to be lacking in self-restraint. Again, there 
was less accuracy; America does not pro- 
duce many accurate and refined scholars, 
although, on the other hand, the work was 
more interesting than the work at an Eng- 
lish public school, and had far more energy 
and bustle ubout it. 


The Newly Discovered Beast. 


Sir Harry H. Johnston in McClure’s, 

The coloration of the Okap: is quite ex. 
traordinary. Its cheeks and jaws are yel- 
lowish white, contrasting abruptly with the 
dark-colored neck. The forehead is a deep 
red chestnut; the large, broad ears are 
of the same tint, fringed, however, with 
jet black. The forehead ranges between 
vinous red and black in tint, and a black 
line follows the bridge of the nose down 
to the nostrils. The muzzle is sepia col- 
ored, but there is a faint rim or mustache 
of reddish-yellow hair round the upper 
Up. The neck, shoulders, barrel, and back 
range in tone from sepia and jet black to 
rich vinous red. The belly is blackish, ex- 
cept just under the knees. The tail is 
bright chestnut red, with a small black 
tuft. The hind quarters, hind and fore 
legs, are either snow white or pale cream 
color, touched here and there with orange. 
They are boldly murked, however, with 
purple-black stripe and splodges, which 
give that zebralike appearance to the limbs 
of the okapi, that caused the first imper- 
fect account of it to indicate the discovery 
of a new striped horse. The soft parts of 
the animal being as yet unknown, it can- 
not be stated positively that the okapl 
possesses a prehensile tongue, like the 
giraffe, but the long and flexible lips would 
seem to atone for the Very weak front 
teeth. It is probably by the lips and tongue 
that the creature gathers the leaves on 
which it feeds, for, according to the ac- 
counts of the natives, it lives entirely on 
foliage and small twigs. Like all rumi- 
nants except the camel, it has no front 
teeth in the upper jaw. The molars are 
very much like those of the giraffe. 
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Mold and Vase. 
Greek Pottery of Arezzo. 

Here in the jealous hollow of the mold, 
Faint, light-eluding, as templed in the 

breast 
Of some rose-vaulted lotus, see the best 
The artist had—the vision that unrolled 
Its flying sequence till completion's hold 
Caught the wild round and bade the dancers 

rest— 
The mortal lip on the immortal pressed 
One instant, ere the blindness and the cold. 


And there the vase: immobile, exiled, tame, 

The captives of fulfillment link their round, 

Foot-heavy on the inelastic ground, 

How different, yet how enviously the same! 

Dishonoring the kinship that they claim, 

As here the written word the inner sound, 
EDITH WHARTON in The Atlantica 


Christian Science a Stupidity. 
J. M. Buckley in The North Amer 
ican Review 

As President of the Board of Managers 
of the Seney Hospital in Brooklyn since 
its foundation, I have witnessed such mira- 
cles of surgery and medicine as would have 
caused the physicians and surgeons to be 
hanged by the plous Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts two centuries ago, had such 
mighty works been performed without ex- 
planation. And us one of the Managers of 
the State Hospitals of the Insane at Tren- 
ton und Morris Plains, I have seen the 
maniac whose screams and violent conduct 
had for many doleful nights and dismal 
days horrified those who loved him, and 
terrified those who essayed to restrain 
him, sink under the magic of sulphonal, tri- 
onal, or paraldehyde—into a sleep as quiet, 
if not as sweet, as that of a babe. I have 
seen him in the morning, the spell broken, 
the blood less rapid. the voice less stri- 
dent, and, in a few months, returning to 
his old self and to his home. I have seen 
the young girl, anaemic, and muttering in 
the stupor of melancholia, in six weeks 
respond to the blood-making elements of 
well-selected foods, to the tonics, seda- 
tives, the baths, the exercive prescribed, 
the light of reason returning in the very 
month prophesied by the medical director. 

To “ be out of one’s senses’ is a grievous 
affliction, to disparage the senses and the 
mental faculties which interpret their re- 
ports is a crime against human nature and 
an imputation upon its Creator. 

For when disease undermines and tissues 
waste, when the brain under stress 
ot agonizing pain, there is demanded a 
science which ages of research and experi- 
mentation have brought to the opening 
century—a science understanding and re- 
specting both the hody and the mind, which 
employs as medicine what God has en- 
dowed with suitable properties and which 
enforces the regimen His order in nature 
and man requires 
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faith, and prayer have 
but if blood gushes from a des- 
perate wound, stay not to pray, except, 
indeed, in that wift appeal to God for 
help which a true worshipper instinctively 
breathes in dire extremity—but lose no 
time in applying the cautery to stanch the 
blood, the cordial to sustain the patient, 
and, if necessary, the opiate to preserve 
him in the stimulant to aid his 
failing heart 
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The Power of Fungi. 
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in a single night, and Lindley calculated 
that the cells of which it is made up will 
multiply at the rate of 60,000,000 a minute. 

Dr. Greville records that a specimen of 
largest British fungi—the Poly- 
squamosus—had a diameter of 7 feet 
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8B inches and weighed thirty-four pounds. 
It took four weeks to reach that size, grow- 
fing at the rate of nineteen ounces a day, 
A specimen of this species has been known 
to attain a diameter of 11 inches in a week. 

Fhe late Dr. Benjamin Carpenter, F. R. 
8., recorded an instance of the tremendous 
power exerted by growing fungi. Many 
years ago Basingstoke was paved, and 
some time afterward the pavement was 
found to be uneven; this increased, untii 
some of the heaviest stones were complete- 
ly lifted out of place by the growth of 
enormous fungi underneath. One of these 
paving stones was 22 Inches by 21 and 
weighed eighty-three pounds. Dr. M. C. 
Cooke had a similar incident brought under 
his notice—a large kitchen hearthstone be- 
ing forced out of its bed by the growth of 
a fungus. Sir Joseph Banks relates a still 
more startling occurrence. A cask of wine 
leaked, and after a time a fungus grew 
from the leakage, finally filling the cellar 
and lifting the cask to the ceiling. 


The Great Italians. 
From The Spectator. 

Francesco Crispi, the Sicilian, the last of 
the group who In 1880-62 made Italy, after 
living into what in Italy is extreme old 
age, has at last passed away. What a 
group they were, and how the hearts of 
Europe went out to them in sympathy or 
hate! There was ‘the King,” Victor 
Emmanuel, the bull Sayoyard with horns 
always leveled, yet with the rusé mind of 
his house visible in him, too, a man of 
perfect couras?, true political conscience, 
and almost insane pride. He refused des- 
potic power because he had pledged him- 
self to the “Statuto,"" and refused also 
the throne of Italy if he, head of a house 
of a thousand years, was only to be called 
King of the Italians. He was partly con- 
cealed by those around him, but to his 
clear insight, to his political daring, and to 
his fiery ambition Italy owed much, and 
it must not be forgotten that if greater 
men than he advised him, his acceptance 
of the advice which again and again risked 
his throne was always necessary and al- 
ways given. There was Cavour, the only 
diplomatist of the latter half of the cent- 
ury with whom thought meant action; who 
talked like an English Minister, and dared 
like the leader of a forlorn hope; who could 
sway a Parliament, or manage a King, or 
baffle the astuteness of Napoleon IIL; who 
did for Italy without means all that Bis- 
marck did for Germany with the strongest 
army in the world. There was Ricasoli, 
the great Baron who never forgot his rank, 
yet was willing to risk all for the people, a 
man with a heart of steel, yet as supple 
in governing as Italian ever was. There 
‘was Garibaldi, the “inspired idiot,” as 
Mazzini called him, with a nature so royal 
that men of all nationalities flocked to him, 
eager to be his private soldiers; who, with 
a kingdom at his feet, gave it away to 
make Italy; and with limitless wealth and 
rank at his disposal, elected to be simply 
Garibaidi, the man whom all Europe felt 
to be in some way alone among the sons 
of men. There was Mazzini, the grave 
philosopher full of dreams, whom no man 
met without reverencing, who never 
achieved a success, and never devised a 
plan that was accepted, but who had a 
magical influence on all minds with whom 
he came in contact, and with every po- 
liceman on the Continent thirsting for his 
capture, flitted through Europe at his will, 
as safe and as invisible as a disembodied 
&pirmt. And there was Crispi, the fiery 
SicPian who enfranchised his island, whose 
adhesion to the monarchy did perhaps as 
mich for the unity of Italy as Garibaldi's, 
but who, after some splendid successes as 
an orator and an election manager proved 
himself unable to manage the most diffi- 
cult of instruments, parliamentary gov- 
ernment, and quitted power to die in pov- 
erty and neglect. 


To Reform Women’s Dress. 
Princess Ysenburg in The North American Re- 
view, 

The leading idea of reform in woman's 
@ress is that every garment ought to fit 
according to the natural lines of the figure, 
without any impediment, without pinching 
or exclusion of free air that is supposed 
to penetrate as freely as possible through 
the clothing. I am afraid that elegance 
will be the sufferer for some time to come, 
for the medical celebrities, who are think- 
ing only of the practical side and wishing 
to give relief to their patients suffering 
through their mode of dressing, leave it 
to those whose profession it is to think 
how to introduce their planned reforms 
inte practical use. Yet this form of suf- 
fering of elegance will only wear so long 
as fashion ignores those reformatory views. 
If the leaders of fashion would take the 
reform of woman's dress in hand, and go 
in boldly for it, breaking with the fradi- 
tions of high collars and pinched waists, 
Louis Qinze heels, veils, &c., the dawn of 
the reformed woman's dress would quickly 
come, the scale would turn in accordance, 
and the fashion of to-day would be scorned 
by those who are now its warmest follow- 

ers and adorers. 


Dusk. 
Beyond the burning rhapsody of noon, 
The wind’s elusive harp-note in the trees, 
Between the sunset and the primrose moon 
There is a rapture all unknown of these— 
The harmony of twilight. Nature's note, 
Prolonged, pellucid, subtler far than eong, 
Bearing the lifted soul till it doth fleat 
Upon the heart of night and find it 
strong; 
Against this bar the waves of tumult fail 
And tides slip back into a silent deep; 
The world, beneath a white and windless 
sail, 
Drifts outward io the vaster sea of sleep, 
And thought, starlike, doth rise above 
Time's shoal 
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if you have candy on the table you may 
not call it so without betraying your for- 
eign origin, for he calls‘candy “ sweets,” 
abbreviated from ‘ sweetmeats,” and used 
to designate all preserves, puddings, pies, 
candies, and jama. 

To go further along the eccentricities of 
English at the dining table, most persons 
know, I suppose, that the beet is called beet 
root, corn starch is corn flour, corned beef 
(or a particular cut of it) is called “ silver- 
sides of beef,” and napkins are serviettes. 

If in a shop I say, “I want a paper of 
pins,” the clerk says, ‘‘Thank you. A 
great many Americans in London now, 
aren't there?” “Oh, yes,” I say; “I 
meant a packet of pins." To ask for a 
spool of cotton is to set a clerk to staring 
at you, and to speak of a baby carriage is 
to speak of the unknown, because spools 
of cetton or silk are called reels and baby 
carriages are known as perambulators-— 
shortened to “ prams" in the speech of 
millions, 


The Romance of the Hanover Treasure. 
From The London Truth. 

The story of the Duke of Cumberland's 
fortune has been just related by Herr von 
Hassell, His father, George V., had a 
narrow escape of finding himself both 
kingdomless and penniless. The State 
treasures of Hanover were only placed in 
safety a few hours before Prussia de- 
clared war on the excellent blind King. 
The person who saved the financial par 
was Herr Klenck, Chief Secretary of the 
Exchequer. He had to remove 720,(K0 
thalers in silver, 80,000 crowns in gold, 
worth about 30s. each; £4,000 in English 
banknotes, £36,000 in Prussian  thalers, 
£20,000 in Hanover banknotes, and £19,- 
000,000 worth of English, Dutch, French, 
and other Government bonds. The gold 
crowns were packed in seventy-nine wine 
tubs, the bonds in ten chests, the Hanover 
banknotes in bales, and the thalers in 
crates lined with tin. This variety in the 
packing was to prevent notice being taken 
at the railway or the port of embarkation, 
where Prussian agents were reported as 
on the lookout. These barrels and bales 
were taken by an ordinary goods train to 
an outlying station, and then rapidly shift- 
ed to a special train that was to go at full 
speed to Geestemiinde. It started at 11:30 
P. M. on June 15, 1866. jut they had for- 
gotten to order station masters to keep 
the line lighted, and the enginemen had to 
creep along in momentary fear of an acci- 
dent. The train was late for the steamer 
that was to take the treasure to England. 
The risk of taking it on board a Lioyd’s 
steamer, the Bremen, had to be run on the 
night of June 17. Kicnck grew gray in 
the two days of suspense. Prussian men- 
of-war were hanging about near the mouth 
of the Elbe. The Bremen entered South- 
ampton on June 19, and did not sight a 
single Prussian vessel*on the way. 


The Ants and the Flowers. 


From Ainslee's. 

When an ant comes around all the honey- 
bearing flowers shake their heads and say, 
‘Nothing for you—not to-day. No, no: go 
on away. Get out, now, or I'll set the dog 
on you.’’ Some defend their blossoms with 
regular chevaux de frise of bristles and 
stickers; some make their stems gummy 
and hairy; some, like the snapdragon, shut 
up so tight that an ant cannot get in, and 
make the flower stalk so dingle-dangling 
and so slippery that the ant falls off. 
Some open early and closé early, knowing 
that bees arise betimes, while ants are 
notorious slug-a-beds. But that there is 
a determined purpose to boycott the ants 
is evident from the fact that amphibious 
plants when they grow in the water where 
emmets cannot get to them omit the de- 
fenses they throw up when they grow on 
the land. On the other hand, some plants, 
recognizing the fact that ants are great 
for destroying worms and caterpillars, set 
out a kind of cheap luncheon for them on 
the under side of the leaves. The acacia 
even goes so far as to grow hollow thorns 
as company houses for the ants, as well as 
furnishing them sweet’ syrup. But I think 
the smartest tri of all is played by the 
melampyrum pratense. It knew that the 
soil on an ant hill wat more than usually 
fertile and well stirred up, so it sat with its 
head in its hands for a long time and 
thought out this plan of action: “ Ants like 
honey. I'll squeeze out a little for them. 
They think the world and all of their young 
ones. Ill make my seeds look Tike their 
cocoons, and, more than that, I'll make 
them smell like their cocoons. They'll! 
carry ‘em under ground, and when Spring 
comes they'll sprout.” It worked like a 
charm, and you will find the melampyrum 
pratense growing on ant hills where no 
other plant is allowed. It looks like a lowe 
down trick to play, but where there is so 
much competition it doesn't do to be too 
particular. 


Punishment for Crime. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

Sir Samvel Romilly was the first who en- 
@eavored to soften the rigor of the crim- 
inal law. In 1808 he passed a bil! repeal- 
ing the statute of Elizabeth, which made 
larceny punishable by death, and three or 
four years later he carried other bills of a 
similar nature; indeed, it is chiefly owing 
to his efforts that our criminal system is 
indebted for its present characteristics of 
humanity. 

One or two of the former punishments are 
so curious that it may be interesting to 
notice them. In the time of Henry VIIL 
poisoning was made treason, and the pun- 
ishment was to be boiled alive, which was 


| fertile 


after being placed in a barrel with a cock, 
a snake, a monkey, and a toad, was thrown 
into the river. 

Another common punishment, now long 
obsolete, was disfigurement, as every one 
acquainted with the records of the Star 
Chamber knows. Ears and noses were most 
frequently cut off, the excuse being that the 
quently cut off, the excuse being that the 
loss of them does not tend to weaken the 
culprit, whereas the loss of an arm or fin- 
ger does. Early law always advocated 
member for member, forgetting that on a 
repetition of the offense the punishment 
cannot be repeated. 


The Barracoon, Africa. 
From The Empire Review. 

When the dificulties of the forced 
marches are surmounted, and the captured 
slaves landed at the headquarters of the in- 
vading King, they are stored till they can 
be divided among their captors—so many 
to the King, so many to his Captains, so 
many as prize money to the soldiers. It 
may be some days before everything can 
be settled; meanwhile, the slaves are 
crammed altogether into the smallest pos- 
sible space, probably locked up, and not 
allowed to move out of their prison house 
for any purpose whatsoever. During this 
time the strongest of the slaves are bound 
They are powerless to help whatever may 
be done to the others who are their fellow- 
townspeople, friends, or, it may even be 
members of their own family. And much 
is done; the refinements of torture that 
suggest themselves to the lustful mind of 
the Soudanese soldier are many and pecu- 
liar. But with this experience the worst 
part of the business, as far as the slave is 
concerned, is over. 

The barracoon is a sort 
through which the slave passes from the 
domain of the raider to that of the dealer 


It is a portal at which he exchanges an | 


atmphoshere of fire and sword for one of 
cash and credit. It is a change for 
better. When the gates of the barracoon 
clang to behind him, they close on the red 
and lurid details of epoch number one of 
his career, They shut out the confusion of 
the onset, hide the cold gray ashes of his 
home, smother the rattling of fetters and 
the shrieks of the dying. There is silence 
He has severed his connection with the 
raider, 


The Giant Redwoods. 

John Muir in The Atlantic 
The Big Tree (Sequoia gigantea) is na- 
ture’s forest masterpiece, and, as far as I 
know, the greatest of living thing» It 
belongs to an ancient stock 
in old rocks show, and has a strange air of 
other days about it, a thoroughbred look, 
inherited from the long ago, the auld lang 
syne of trees. * * * The Pacific Coast in 
general is the paradise of conifers. Here 
nearly all of them are giants, and display 
a beauty aud magnificence unknown else- 
where The climate is mild, the ground 
never freezes, and moisture and sunshine 
abound all the year. Nevertheless, it is not 


easy to account for the colossal size of the | 


sequoias The largest are about 300 feet 
high and ‘) feet in diameter. Who of all 
the dwellers of the plains and prairies and 
home forests of round-headed oak 
and maple, hickory, and elm ever dreamed 
that earth could bear such growths’ 
that the familiar pines and firs seem to 
know nothing about, lonely, silent, serene 
with a physiognomy almost godlike, and so 
old thousands of them still living had 
counted their years by tens of 
when Columbus set sail from Spain, 
were in the vigor of youth or middle 
when the star led the Chaldean sages to 
the infant Saviour’s cradle As far as 
man is concerned, they are same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever, 
permanence, 


and 


the 


Old Theatre Checks. 
From Notes and Queries. 

In Witkinsems “Londini IMlustrata”™ 
(1819) there are twenty-four illustrations 
of the checks and tickets of admission to 
the public theatres and other places of 
amusement. among others the Red Bull 
Theatre, which flourished from about the 
middie of the reign of Queen Elizabeth until 
some time after the Restoration—a check 
for the “ Upper Gallery.” For Drury Lane 
Theatre there is one “ For the First Gal- 
lerie, 1671," on the obverse the head of 
Charies II., and another with the 
James II. and Maria d’Este, his Queen, 
dated 1684. There is also another “ For 
the First Gallerie "' of the Queen's Theatre, 
bearing the same date. 
modern and comparatively of recent dates. 


The Priest and the Highlanders. 
From Donahoe's. 

The position of the priest in a Highland 
community is, as may be imagined, one of 
exceptional authority. The deep reverence 
and enthusiastic devotion with which the 
people regard their faith, extends to the 
person of the priest, and not only in spirit- 
ual things, but even in many of the every- 
@ay affairs of life which even remotely 
eoncerns his interests, his will is obeyed 
with childlike docility. Exampies will show 
thie better than pages of description. The 
writer knows one Highland priest who has 
often driven from the public house, on a 
Saturday night, the too indulgent members 
of his flock, and that with a liberal use 
of his “pastoral staff"; nor was he ever 
gainsaid. Again, ® is still customary in 
some parishes for the priest to call to the 


week past. It is doubtful whether such a 
survival of the discipline of the Early 
Church could be found in any other Euro- 
pean country, except, perhaps, in some of 
the more secluded parishes of the kindred 
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with the memorandum. Thus in most of 
the correspondence there is no dictation, 
A “precedent index,’ prepared by Secre- 
tary Cortelyou, covering practically every 
case that is likely to arise, serves as @ 
guide to the clerks in answering corre- 
spondence and lessens the work materially. 
When a letter is of sufficient importance to 
be filed in the executive offices the short- 
hand notes are preserved with It, so the 
exact action taken can be learned with a 
giance. Every important paper is briefed 
in typewriting, and when necessary this 
brief is filed with the papers, giving an ac- 
curate record. Appreciating the importance 
of expediting business, Mr. Cortelyou pre- 
pared and had printed a number of in- 
dorsement pasters, which are attached to 
papers referred to other departments. Con- 
sequently when a communication comes to 
the White House that should go to the 


| Department of State, a paster referring it 


there is attached and, thus indorsed, it fs 
forwarded. A rule of the executive offices 
requires that the work of each desk be 
finished on the day of its receipt. This pre- 
vents an accumulation of work and keeps 
it up to date. 


A Former Air Flier. 
From The Spectator. 

In the discussion on the airship 
Santos-Dumont, a curious fact has 
out. Another Brazilian, jartholeomeo de 
who had been educated by the 
Jesuits of Paraguay, constructed an aerial 
machine in 1700, in which he “ flew" from 
church tower to church tower in Lisbon. 
The descriptions of the machine are hope- 
lessly vague, but we take it it was a kind 
of parachute which enabled him to leap 
safely. from a high point on to a lower one. 
The Inquisition naturally arrested him, 
nominally as a magician, really as a man 
of science, and probably, therefore, an 
unbeliever, and though he was rescued by 
the Jesuit fathers, he @ied of chagrin and 
disappointment M. Santos-Dumoent wiil 
not die that way, but courage, however su- 
perb, will not alter the laws of gravita- 
tion, any more than fanaticism will 
stop a bullet. The real hope for an aero- 
naut is that a bird can fly, but even a bird 
cannot remain passive in the air. The al- 
batross, which has the best chance of doing 
the marvelous size of its wings, 
the water. 


of M. 
come 


sleeps or 
At Gaza. 
In the calm ebb-tide of the afternoon 
We marked the peerless palms of Gaza 
rise 
In silhouette against the southern skies; 
So we set spur to flagging steeds, and soon, 
Hard following on the heels of hale Ha- 
roun, 
Hie bright 
wise 
Won through the 
that lies 
Where looks 
dune 


kaffeyeh blowing carebess 


gateway to the square 


the citadel oer the desert 


Then we strolled mosque-ward: saw the 
scimitar 
With its sharp threat, high on the whited 
wall, 
Voicing Mohammed's prowess with 
brand; 

Lounged for a littte in 
Then watched the night, swift 
fall, 

And white 
land 


—CLINTON SCOLLARD in 


the 


the quaint bazaar 
as a falcon, 
stars flower above a lonely 


The Critic, 


A Ranch Spread. 
The 
chuck wagon.’ 


Criterion 

under the supervis- 
the ‘‘ wagon-boas,"" had, early in 
the day, conveyed the camp outfit to a cool 
spot under a clump of cottonwoods. A 
clear little stream flowed lazily along be- 
tween the cottonwoods and the box-elders, 
which, with the fresh, flower-laden breath 


From 
The 
ion of 


| of the plains in their faces, and the inspir- 


ing works of Nature about them, caused 
the guests of the cow-punchers to forget 
for the time the dust and heat and turmoil 
af the town. 

And such a dinner! Ranchers know a 
good thing and name it accordingly. though 
the result is often a fearful and wonderful 
commingling of slang, localisms, and for- 
eign words. There was spread, picnic fash- 
ion, a menu which if writ upon the regu- 
lation card would appal the fastidious and 
tax the knowledge of the most learned col- 
lege professor. Phere were “ frijoles,” 
(beans,) and only such beans as one gets 
at a ranch; there were ‘fry’ and its in- 
evitable “dope,” which translated mean 
bacon and gravy, and there were “ spuds,” 
or. in plainer English, potatees. The bis- 
cuits were real works of art—as the ambi- 
tious “ slush" intended them to be—great 
flaky white mounds quite the size of an or- 
dinary saucer, se that the hungry cow- 
punchers would not/ be compelled to stop 
very often to say “ Pass the bread, please.” 
Last on the list came coffee, strong as hate 
and Diack as despair—three cups to the 
man. 


Making Tunnel Ends Meet. 
From Everybody's Magazine. 

It is quite apparent that to dig a tunnel 
from two sides and make both ends meet 
is a delicate problem. Should they happen 
net to meet, it would be an expensive wan- 
dering in the mountain to find them and 
get them together. But fortunately there 
is a guide as true and unbendable as math- 
ematics. This is an imaginary straight line 
between two points. One point is a little 
observatory shed on the bank of the Rhone, 
with a spy-glass pointing horizontally to- 
ward Italy. The other point ts a simiiar lit- 
tle observatory on the bank of the Doveria 
in Italy, with a glass toward Switzerland. 
Between the two points rises the Simpion 
mountain mass. But the straight line goes 
through just the same, for it ts only an 
imaginary etraight line. Tt is, however, 
steadily turning into a reality—that is, the 
tunnel. And if it were not for the grade 
of the tunnel, then some day the observa- 
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For some months past 
the popular press of Ber- 
lin and Vienna have been 
propounding var ious 
schemes by which Burope might more or 
less successfully combat American influ- 
ence tn commerce and industry 4s well as 
in politics, The trouble in Central America 
has served to augment the discussion, and 
for the first time, it is belleved in Vienna, 
an idea originating in the Austrian Cham- 
bers of Commerce for an effective combina- 
tion has begun to take a practical shape. 
This institution, representing the manu- 
facturing commercial as well the 
agricultural interests of the country, Is 
about to present a series of defen me 
ures to the Government, the most important 
of which is the adoption of the American 
system of reciprocity treaties and the aban 
donment of the general application of the 
most-favored-nation clause. 
Ata meeting of the 
Department intrusted with 
tion of treaties, 
WAS prises that 
German was 
toward Central 


Fora 
Germanic Union 
Against America, 


und as 


Government 
the prepara- 
a resotution 
the projected 
the first step 


Burepean 


recent 


commercial 
“al decluring 
toms tariff 
the union of the 
producers aid the realization of 4 
tion for their 
the competition of transoce 
and more particularly of the 
on the basis of the general adoption of high 
duties It was also recommended Uiat 
every taken ‘Ahe Vustro-Hiun- 
garian Government to come tc an 
standing 
that point 

It is 
Pan-Germa mc 
mum tariff wa 
principal species of 
Austro-Hungarian 
a differential crealment in 
dual in its treaty with Germany. 
In making such an arrangement both 
countries ubandon the universal ap 
Plication of -favored 
The resolution in 
an increase of the 
by the Austrian agricull 
been rendered necessary 
German tariff 

Both in Vienna and 
that the uction of the 
of Com and the 
mercial will 
thing else about 
ment, which sooner 
lowed by all the Continental States 


will be driven to adopt a high taritf policy 


cus 


conven 
protection gains 
sunnte vountr! 

United States 


mutual 


menns be by 


tind 


with the Geiman Government 


out by the promoter 


that us “ 
for the 


pointed 
nobination 
fixed four 


the 


only 
grain it is tor 
Goverument to se 
favor of 


monarchy 


woult 


the ition claure 


adds 
prope 
ral interests 
by the projected 


most 
questior ats o 
duties already 
has 


Berlin it is believed 
Austrian Chamber 
Department of 
than 


Com- 
do more 
a Germanic 

later will be 


which 


eacies 
to bring 
or 


The refusé 
tecting powers 
I’rance, Italy. 
Ureat Britain--toallow any 
change to be mado in the status of the is!- 
and, has nol, it is reported from Canea, had 
the discouraging effect it was fenred it 
would have upon the Christian population 
Prince George, ac the representative of the 
powers, in bis office of High Commissioner 
of Crete, bluntly informed the powers that 
it was Impossible to make further progress 
under the old order of things, as the 
of the Cretan Assembly were constantl 
conflicting with the remaining prerogative 
of the Sultan of Turkey. It is now belleved 
that the only alternative offered by Prince 
George was union with Greece, and that is 
why the powers were so unanimous in their 
decision to leave the politics and econumic 
policy of the island in statu euo 

it is now announced that Prince George has 
another proposal to make to the Powers 
which does not include an immediate union 
with Greece, and that in*order to make this 
new scheme known in the proper manner 
his present visit to Athens will be followed 
by another journey to the capitals of the 
four protecting Powers. It is expected in 
Canea that his journey will last about two 
months. 

In regard to the recent rumors of anteg- 
onism alleged to prevail between the High 
Commissioner and the Assembly it is be- 
lieved that the confidence which is reposed 
in the Prince is unmistakably 
some recent resolutions which the Cretan 
Chamber just before its proroga- 
tion. Thus a special law was enacted rec- 
eognizing the validity as laws of all meas- 
ures taken by him, although they could 
not be discussed in the Chamber owing to 
the want of time. Further, the Prince was 
empowered, in he should think right 
to refuse his approval to any of the laws 
which had been passed by the Chamber 
to put other arrangements into force in 
their place. As the budget was among the 
measures which failed to pass the Cham- 
ber, the latter has empowered the Prince 
to issue a special decree by which the 
budget of the previous year will remain 
in force 

Among the 
the ftsland are 
way running 
which would 
tween Candia, 


Priuce Georre 
aod 


the Powers, 


Russia, and 


acts 


shown by 


passed 


case 


recent attempts to imp-vove 
the surveys made for a rail- 
from Candia to Messara, 
establish a connection be- 
the most important export 
station on the island, and the interior. 
Steps are also being taken to induce for- 
eign capitalists to undertake the construc- 
tion and working of the line, which would 
be about sixty miles long. The cost of 
the undertaking is at present estimated at 
from five to six million francs, and the 
yearly cost of maintenance and working at 
from two hundred and fifty to three Hun- 
@red thousand francs. As the average 
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yearly receipts are not expected to amount 
to more than one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand francs, the treasury would have to 
provide the balance. The advocates of the 
project believe, however, that the railway, 
which is, they say, an economic necessity, 
would pay its way in from fifteen to twen- 
ty years, 


The article recently appear- 
ing in The Spanish Review on 
the Moroccan question, which 
was widely commented on in the European 
has now been authoritatively ascribed 
former 
leader of the 
Silvela ex- 


Morocco 
and Spain, 


prese, 
to the authorship of Sefier Silvela, 
Prime Minister the 
Conservattve Party Senor 
ed his view that Spain would find in 
Prenee her best support in the Moroccan 
ay stion, Just what the status of Spain is 
North Africa has already been explained 

nu these columns. In replying to the Con- 
servative leader, the Imparcial of Madrid 
that the Spenish remember 

y costly the friendship with France has 
proved witcnever it has led to joint action, 
all the nations which 
Morocco, lrance is 
whien Spain has most cause 
[i points out that Spain's proximity to 
roeco und her other advantages would 
able ber to claim a share in any 
Madrid paper, moreover, siders that 
antipathy is felt toward England 
the people is justified, but adds 
that International policy is not guided by 
timentaiism. It thinks that Spain's prin- 

al aim should be to postpone the Mo- 

‘o conflict so that when it finally occurs 

* mays 


and 


people 


and considera that, of 


may desire to occ 


ups 
the one to fear 
Mo- 
en- 
The 
the 
by 


case. 
com 
which 
Spanish 


aet convalescent 
Spanish from Tangier confirm the 
statement recently emanating from Mura- 
csh that Sid el Menebhi had rein- 
stated in the office of Minister of War, It 


also reported from the same that 
will to intercept the muni- 
war re hased by El 
while the Eng 
inquiry to 


be at le 


mivioe 


been 


source 


the French 
tions of 
Menebhi 
lish Court 
be addres 


try 
cently 
his 
act caused an 
the French Government 
to the Sultan of Morocco, which was in due 
time followed by the story of the alleged 


disgrace of the Minister of War, whose 
was for eccupied by Sid Menul 


rnit, still retained as Minister of 
State 


The first 
ing the duties of 
secure the liberation of 


Governor of Abda, 


pure 
on mission to 
which 


seed by 


post 
some days 


who is 


of Sid el Menevhi in res 
Minister of War was to 
Kaid Omar el Abdi 
who had been incarcer- 
ated twenty days, Being reappointed Goy- 


Abda, he in turn liberated all the 
confined in his different pris 
Saffi, Mongador, Azemur, 

» and Tetuan, in 


ict um 


ernor of 

prisoncrs 
in Marake 
bat Larac all about 


It Is affirmed in Tangier that Ben Omar's 
return to power will bring to the Sultan's 
coffers the sum of 1,250,000f. He is sup- 
posed to have made an oath never again to 
imprison any fellow-countrymen. 
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For some time there 
Russian Protection has been a general im- 
in pression among casual 
Northern China. observers of affairs in 
the Far East that the 
door in the Russian sphere of in- 
Northern China had something 
shadow of Such 
clear indication of dispatches 
Petersburg on the subject. It is 
true that up to date Port Arthur and Ta- 
lien-Wan have been treated free ports, 
but it was recently announced that, in 
view of the great facilities that this status 
gives for the introduction of goods acré 
the land frontier into Russian territory, 
and the possibility of thus evading the 
prohibitive tariff, the same benefiting rules 
which prevail at Vladivostok will 
introduced in the Russian sphere 
south, In order to stop the avoidance of 
prohibitive duties it is only necessary for 
Russia to collect her duties at the apex 
of the triangle, instead of maintaining 
tions for the purpose aléng its base. 

On Jan. 1, 1901, the porto-franco of the 
Russian East Siberian ports ceased and 
the Russian customs laws came into forre, 
with the result that shipping firms at Via- 
divostok and elsewhere were advised as 
follows: “ (1) Ship's provision and store 
list, and the manifest, accompanied by a 
full set of signed non-negotiable bills of 
lading, must be on hand at the Custom 
House when the ship is entering; (2) 
marks, numbers, and contents of pack- 
ages of cargo must correspond exactly 
with the particulars specified in the bilis 
of lading; (3) bills of lading with any al- 
terations will not be recognized unless 
they are officially certified at the port of 
leading; (4) weight and net weight 
and exact contents of each package or lot 
must be specified on the bills of lading; 
(5) if any cargo appears on the manifest 
as having been shipped, but is for any rea- 
son either shut out or short-shipped, a 
certificate must be seht on the first op- 
portunity, signed and certified by the Rus- 
sian Consul at the port of shipment, stat- 
ing that this cargo, although appearing on 
the manifest, was not shipped. Full par- 
ticulars of such shut-out or short-shipped 
pargo must be given; otherwise the Rus- 
sian Custom House will charge full duty 
as per manifest, whether the cargo is on 
board or not; (6G) on account of the prohib- 
itive duty on all American goods in which 
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tron or steel is used in the construction, 
all similar goods from other countries 
must have a certificate from the Russian 
Consul at the port of shipment certifying 
that such goods were made in such and 
such a country; otherwise, in default of 
such a certificate, it will be assumed that 
the goods are American, and duty will be 
charged accordingly.” 
Viadivostok is largely 
troduction into Siberia and 
sia of the teas purchased by 
Hankow, and with the 
trouble, 


used for the in- 
Eastern Rus- 
Russians in 
endless delay, 
and expense which a compliance 
with the new Russian regulations entailed 
the cost of the transport of these teas be- 
came considerably increased and their cir- 
culation hampered. It is therefore believed 
in mercantile circles in the Far East that 
the Russians themselves so far the 
from the restrictions at 
but that when these restric- 
tions are made to apply to Port Arthur, 


} 
Ta-lien-Wan and Niu-chwang, British and 
American trade will be hit hard. 


are 
chief sufferers 
Viadivostok, 


a See 


Lemberg, the capital of 
Galicia, the only elty in the 
world which has three Arch- 
Roman Catholic, United 
Armenian—has recently 
curious criminal trial. 
*was one 


A Tragedy 
in Lemberg, 


bishops Greek, 
witnessed a 
The accused person 
of the 
who was 

kronen, 


and 


Mardryosiewicz, 
Armenian Cathedral in 
charged 
which 

The 


SeS8e8 


a Canon 
Lemberg, 
with embezzling 300,000 
was in his custody 

Armenian Cathedral of Lemberg pos- 
the richest endowments in 
and its Archbishops have, 
centuries pas 
stitution 
Piété, 
was 


one of 
Austria, 
eral 


for sev- 
t, maintained a loan in- 
of Mont de 
establishment 
a greatly re- 
who had even 
of succeeding to the Arch- 
Some months ago he confessed 
before justice that he had com- 
mitted defaleations. It was then 
ascertained that he had been speculating to 
a large extent In petroleum works, 
of the funds intrusted to him in 
pacity of Director of the Mont de Piété he 
had paid for patents and had finally de- 


frayed his debts. He had also advanced 
sums of money to friends upon ob- 
which they pawned, but which were 
im reality worthless, and were, of course, 
redeemed. lie had, moreover, been 
living in an extravagant style. 

At the conclusion of the trial, which took 
place ten days ago, the Canon was sen- 
tenced to eight months’ imprisonment, Ow- 
ing to the deep mortification which he ex- 
perienced over this affair, the Armenian 


Arehbi of Lemberg, Isakowicz, took 
to his and die a days after Mar- 


for 
The 
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the poor—a sort 
Director of this 
Mardryosiewicz, 
spected and beloved priest, 
the 
bishopric 


prospect 


“a court of 
serious 
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Gold Currency 
for Austria. 


As has already been an- 
nounced by cable, the Aus- 
tro-tlnngarian Bank be- 
days ago an interesting experi- 

paying its obligations of a purely 
nature in gold pieces of 20 kronen 
Since 1802 a series of laws has been 
the *t of doing Sway with 
the paper currency, which has existed ever 
since the state of bankruptcy that prevailed 
in 1811, and to establish a gold currency 

In this Governments of Vien 
na and Budapest have been especially fort- 
unate, it is believed. The increase of the 
gold production of the world, the good har- 
vests in the country, and the satisfactory 
commercial balances in both parts of the 
dual monarchy have not only led to the ac- 
cumulation of a large reserve of gold, but 
have also enabled the Government to re- 
place the existing notes, amounting to a 
total of 412,000,000 florins, by a silver cur- 
rency, Was recently ¢ 
cluded. 

It is said to be 
of the present generation has seen gold in 
circulation in Vienna; the fear was, there- 
fore, entertained lest the greater part of 
the precious metal would be hidden by the 
population In order to prevent such a dis- 
appearance of gold, the public is being 
gradually accustomed to this form of pay- 
ment For some time yet the bank will go 
no further than to pay part of its clerks’ 
salaries in gold, and also part of the inter- 
on deposits The wages of the work- 
men employed in the printing office and on 
the building works are being defrayed in 
twenty-kronen gold coins. As as it 
becomes evident that the new currency is 
understood and that no hindrance arises, 
the actual circulation of gold will follow. 
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The Diamond Fields 
Teachers’ Association, 
Kimberley, pre- 
sented a long state- 
Colonial Office in 
language question in 
statement is accom- 
panied with a set of resolutions. The policy 
suggested in the statement is “that there 
should be no suppression of the Dutch lan- 
guage, but a strong and consistent encour- 
agement to use English. It points out that 
the difficulties attending the use of English 
are less than is frequently supposed. The 
Orange Free State as It existed before the 
war was the only part of South Africa 
where education was compulsory, and it 
was there a general practice for about half 
of the subjects to be taught through the 
medium of Dutch and about half through 
the medium of English, and the Inspectors 
examined accordingly. For this reason it ‘s 
concluded that there is no obstacle sther 
than political why English should not be 
made the medium of tinstruction in the 
Orange River Colony. Even less difficulties 
would be encountered In the Transvaal, 
and in towns none at all. The statement, 
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ment to the British re- 
gard to the imminent 


South Africa. The 


after showing in detail how English as @ 
medium of instruction may be made to pre- 
vail in South Africa, closes with the resolu- 
tions, which are as follows: 

“(1.) That in the interests of education it 
{s of the highest importance that English 
should be the medium of instruction in the 
State-aided schools of the new colonies. 

“(2.) That in. view of the fact that cer- 

tain teachers formerly in the service of the 
Governments of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State may be unable to teach through 
the medium of English, it should be per- 
missible for these teachers, if reappointed, 
to use Dutch as the medium of instruction 
for a period not exceeding three years, dur- 
ing which time they are required to qualify 
themselves to use English. 
G.) That under no circumstances should 
Dutch be used as a medium of instruction 
in these schools after a period of three 
years from the time when a settlement is 
effected, 

“(4.) That it is 
should be made 
not directly 
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undesirable that grants 
by the State to any schools 
under its control." 


French sa- 
Garnault recently had 
interview with Dr. Koch in 
Berlin, the result of which ap- 
pears in the form of a remarkable letter 
published in Le Temps of Paris. With the 
consent of Dr. Koch the French scientist 
will begin experimenting at once upon him- 
self to ascertain whether bovine tuberculo- 
sis is communicable to man. His conversa- 
tion with Dr. Koch lasted more than two 
hours. They spoke in English, being both 
proficient in that language, whereas Dr. 
Koch's French Dr. Garnault’'s German 
are alike imperfect. 
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‘It is quite unnecessary to say,” writes 
Dr. Garnault in Le Temps, “‘ that Dr. Koch 
stands unreservedly by his opinion that bo- 
vine tuberculosis is not communicable to 
man. His view is certainly based on an ¢x- 
tremely solid ntific Among 
the arguments brought by Dr. 
Koch Dr. Garnault mentions statement 
that cowherds living with tuberculous cat- 
tle are not infected, Regarding the inocu. 
lation experiments, Dr. Koch expressed the 
following opinion, to which Dr. Garnault 
draws particular attention, as it has not, 
he thinks, been published before: 

‘The most demonstratioa 
will be obtaine inoculations, but by 
unboiled milk regularly dur- 
ing several months.” Dr. Garnault has de- 


termined to act upon this idea. After Lev- 
ing been inoculated with bovine tubercu- 
losis, he will immediately begin to follow 
1 *‘ tuberculosis milk diet.” For the space 
of a year he will arink nothing else. He 
will obtain milk,"’ as rich as possible in tu- 
which will analyzed 
fortnight in order to insure 'ts sat- 
that requirement, Dr. Garnault 
drink this mixed with a little ordi- 
water. Every two months, to make 
assurance doubly sure, he will be inoe 
jated with a virulent culture of tubere 


sis bacilli, the force of which will ! 

been tested on calves. If at the expiration 
of a year of this treatment Dr. Garnault 
is not censumptive he will conclude, he 
says, that “ under the conditions in which 
he was placed bovine tuberculosis is, at 
any rate, not easily ymmunicable 
‘Dr. Koch, he remarks, in 
‘affirms, with 
that I shall 


unscathed. 
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conclusion, 
perfectly serene conviction, 
come out of the ordeal quite 
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writer de 
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istry of Marine M 
it clear that he d 
distinguished writer in Le 
deems him the victim of 
that the difficulty of 
time of war the submarines of 
type would be that the ships 
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The unfortunate 
appear to have ac- 
that on re- 
1il efforts to fin] the torpedo 
failed, and it is thus permissible to 
that it missed its mark. I do not 

that M. Waldeck-Ro1 ould 
seen the submarine effect its submer- 
and make for the The fore- 
quality of a submarine, its special 
guarantee of securty, Is that of being in- 
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